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“  Qi'and  line  lecture  vous  cleve  Tes- 
prit,  et  (pi’elle  vous  inspire  des  sentiments 
nobles  et  courageux,  ne  clierchcz  pas 
line  autre  regie  pour  juger  de  I’ouvr.'ige ; 
il  est  bon,  et  tait  de  main  d’ouvrier.” 
This  dictum  of  Jean  de  la  Hniyere  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  a|)plicable  to  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  wliose  too  brief  literary  career 
was  closed  by  death  early  in  the  past 
year.  It  is  hardly  po.ssible  to  read  a  page 
of  her  writing  without  getting  some 
gootl  from  it.  The  style  is  clear  and 
forcible,  the  tone  pure,  the  matter  whole¬ 
some.  Under  her  guidance  we  are  al¬ 
ways  taken  into  cleanly  company,  and 


•  1.  Mary  liiirfon:  A  Taleof  MnnchcaterLife. 

2.  Aiirth  and  Sojth. 

3.  Cranford, 

4.  J'he  drey  Woman,  ami  other  Storits. 

6.  Round  (he  littfa. 

G.  Rath. 

7.  A  Dark  N'lght'*  IVor/t. 

8.  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

9.  Sylvia  s  Lover*. 

10.  Coutin  Phillig,  and  otlur  Stories. 

11.  Wives  and  Daughters, 
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need  nevei'feel  ashamed  to  8.ay  where  we 
have  been — a  comfortable  consciousness 
that  does  not  remain  with  us  after  the 
perusal  of  ceitain  younger  authors,  who 
yet  set  up  for  moralists.  She  is  never 
afraid  of  degrading  her  subject  by  home¬ 
ly  details,  and  on  whatever  she  touches 
she  leaves  the  artist -mark  of  reality. 
Other  novel  -  writers  of  her  generation 
have  more  poetry,  more  scholarship,  more 
grace,  eloquence  and  passion,  but  in  the 
art  ot  telling  a  story  she  has  no  superior 
— perhaps  no  equal. 

It  is  nineteen  years  since  Mrs.  Gaskell 
made  her  first  essay  in  fiction  in  “  Mary 
IIakton,”  a  tale  of  Manchester  Life,  which 
but  yesterday  was  adapted  to  the  stage 
under  the  name  of  the  “  Long  Strike,” — 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  its  abiding 
popularity.  Novels  have  been  styled 
Week-day  Sermons,  novelists  Week-day 
Preachers,  and  in  more  than  one  of  her 
stories,  Mrs.  Gaskell  takes  up  the  para¬ 
ble  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  with  the  avow¬ 
ed  object  of  telling  one  half  the  world 
how  the  other  half  lives,  that  knowledge 
may  breed  sympathy,  and  sympathy 
bring  about  redress  for  those  sufferings 
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which  arise  from  ignorance,  misconcep¬ 
tion  or  wilful  wrong.  She  by  no  means 
thinks  it  her  mission  simply  to  amuse. 
For  motto  to  “  Mary  Barton  ”  she  takes 
these  words  of  Carlysle :  “  ‘  IIow  knowest 
thou,'  may  the  distressed  Kot'el-ui-iyht  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  that  I,  here  where  I  sit,  am  the  fool- 
ishest  of  existing  mortals  ;  that  this  my  Long- 
ear  o  f  a  fictitious  Biography  shall  not  find 
one  and  the  other,  into  whose  still  longer  mrs 
it  may  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  of 
instilling  somewhat  t'  We  answer,  ^  None 
knows,  none  can  certainly  know  :  therefore, 
write  on,  woiihy  Brother,  even  as  thou  canst, 
even  as  it  is  given  thee.  *  ”  Thus  encou¬ 
raged  Mrs.  Gaskell  does  write  on,  and 
does  instill  somewhat,  w’ell  worth  hearing 
and  laying  to  heart;  and  that  her  words, 
and  others  like  them,  have  been  laid  to 
heart,  and  have  brought  forth  the  fruit 
of  good  deeds,  witness  the  universal  char¬ 
ity  that  prevailed  during  the  recent  cot¬ 
ton  famine,  and  contrast  it  w’ith  the  angry 
distrust  that  existed  between  rich  and 
poor  during  the  calamitous  ye.ar8  of  1846- 
47-48  when  she  first  began  to  teach  and  to 
preach. 

“  Words  arc  things ;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 

Falling,  like  dew,  npon  a  thought,  produces* 

That  which  make  thonsands,  per1ia]ia  millions, 
think.” 

Tliose  were  days  of  great  trouble  and 
upsetting  both  in  the  social  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  world.  In  Ireland  there  was  famine 
and  rebellion  ;  in  Fi  ance  there  was  revolu¬ 
tion,  out  of  which  rose  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire  ;  in  England  there  w'as  commercial 
distress,  such  as  always  bears  most  heavily 
on  the  multitudes  whose  daily  labor  is 
their  daily  bread.  In  the  preface  of  the 
cheap  edition  of  “Mary  Bai{ton”  Mrs. 
Gaskell  tells  us  how',  living  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  she  learned  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  care-worn  men  thronging  its 
busy  streets,  who  looked  as  if  doomed  to 
struggle  through  their  lives  in  strange 
alternations  of  work  and  w’ant,  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  circumstances,  apparently  in 
even  a  greater  degree  than  other  men  ;  she 
tells  us  how'  this  sympathy  opened  to  her 
the  hearts  of  one  or  two  of  the  more 
thoughtful  amongst  them  ;  how  she  saw 
that  they  were  sore  and  irritable  against 
the  prosperous,  especially  against  the 
masters  whose  fortunes  they  had  helped 
to  build  up ;  and  how  they  were  possess¬ 


ed  of  a  strong  belief  that  the  privations 
and  miseries  that  they  suffered  were  the 
result  of  the  injustice  and  hardness  of 
the  rich,  the  even  tenor  of  whose  seem¬ 
ing  happy  lives  appearetl  to  increase  the 
anguish  caused  by  the  lottery-like  nature 
of  their  own.  She  saw  the  thoroughness 
of  this  belief  manifested  from  time  to 
time  in  acts  of  deadly  revenge  ;  and  the 
consequences  were  so  cruel  to  all  parties, 
that  the  more  she  reflected  on  them  the 
more  anxious  she  became  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  dumb  agony  of  the  people, 
and  to  disabuse  them  of  their  bitter  mis¬ 
apprehensions  ;  for  they  seemed  to  her  to 
be  left  in  a  state  wherein  lamentation  and 
tears  were  put  aside  as  useless,  but  in 
which  the  lips  were  compressed  for 
curses,  and  the  hand  clenched  and  ready 
to  smite. 

Mrs.  Gaskell’s  vocation  was  that  of  a 
peacemaker.  She  compels  us  to  feel  not 
how  diflferent  men  are,  but  how  much 
they  are  alike  when  the  accidents  of 
wealth  and  jioverty  are  put  by.  Slie  ut¬ 
ters  her  voice  often  through  tears,  but 
always  to  a  most  wise  and  Christian  pur¬ 
pose,  and  throughout  “  Mary  BAimiN  ” 
her  cry  is  for  Fatience  with  the  Poor. 
The  discussions  she  strove  to  pacify,  the 
difficulties  she  strove  to  smooth,  are  crop¬ 
ping  up  again  in  these  days  with  quite 
another  light  upon  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  get  at  her  original  point 
of  view',  but  when  w'e  do  get  at  it,  w’e 
see  that  it  was  tlie  just  point  for  that 
time,  whatever  modifications  and  changes 
twenty  years  may  have  wrought  in  the 
respective  positions  of  masters  and  men. 
The  literary  merits  of  the  story  are  great, 
but  the  moral  of  it,  the  deep,  direct,  ear¬ 
nest  intention  that  underlies  the  story, 
which  has  performed  its  rnis.*‘ion  and  be¬ 
come  out  of  date,  is  its  most  forcible 
part. 

The  conversion  of  the  masters  is  ac¬ 
complished  now.  Their  |)ower  is  effec¬ 
tually  circumscribed  by  public  opinion 
and  public  government ;  their  consciences 
are  better  informed  than  they  w'ere  half 
a  century  ago,  and  few  rich  men  would 
c.are  to  assert  at  this  hour  an  absolute 
right  to  do  w’hat  they  like  with  their  own. 
The  individual  artisan  also  is  wiser,  abler, 
more  willing  to  see  straight  than  his  fa¬ 
thers  were  ;  but  bodies  of  artisans  banded 
in  trades’  unions  are  what  they  always 
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were — parts  of  a  machine  without  heart, 
without  brain,  without  conscience.  Ter¬ 
rible  trade  outrages,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  remain  unaiscovered,  still  occur  at 
intervals,  startling  the  nation  with  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  woret  symptoms  of  a  trea¬ 
cherous  old  disease,  and  almost  justifying 
the  belief  of  the  unaftiliated,  that  it  is 
radical  in  the  constitution  of  these  so¬ 
cieties. 

Such  an  outrage  is  one  of  the  leading 
events  in  the  story  of  “Mahy  Bauton.” 
The  plot  is  woven  on  the  bjick-ground  of 
a  long  strike,  Mary,  her  father,  and  her 
two  lovers  being  the  most  prominent  ac¬ 
tors  in  it.  John  Barton  is  a  busy  meni- 
l)er  of  his  union,  a  man  not  naturally 
harsh  or  bitter,  but  one  whose  sufferings 
have  turned  the  milk  of  human  kindne.ss 
in  his  heart  to  gall.  Ilis  mother  had 
died  of  w’ant,  his  little  lad  h.ad  “clem¬ 
med  to  dead  ”  before  his  eyes.  Hating 
factory  w'oik  for  women,  he  had  ’pren- 
ticed  his  dear  little  Mary  to  a  dressmaker, 
and  she  grew  up  so  bonny,  blithe,  and 
attractive  th.at  she  not  only  engaged  the 
affections  of  Jem  Wilson,  a  suitor  in  her 
own  rank  of  life,  but  also  drew'  on  her¬ 
self  the  less  honorable  admiration  of 
young  Mr.  Cai-son,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
cotton  spinner.  Slie  let  her  fancy  run  on 
the  notion  of  being  a  lady,  and  discour¬ 
ages  Jem,  though  she  does  not  love  his 
riv.al,  and  while  matters  stand  in  this  )>o- 
sition  comes  the  crisis  of  the  story — the 
murder  of  young  Carson  in  fulfilment  of 
a  unionist  oath  of  vengeance  against  the 
masters,  and  the  arrest  of  Jem  Wilson 
for  the  crime.  Tlie  circumstances  that 
immediately  preceded  its  commission  we 
will  quote.  The  first  scene  is  a  meeting 
of  masters,  and  delegates  from  the  men, 
with  a  view'  to  putting  an  end  to  the 
strike  which  was  ruining  both. 

“  The  door  was  opened,  and  the  waiter 
announced  that  the  men  were  below,  and 
asked  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  gentlemen 
that  they  should  be  shown  up.  They  assen¬ 
ted,  and  rajudly  took  their  places  round  the 
official  table.  Tramp,  tramp,  came  the  heavy 
clogged  feet  up  the  stairs,  and  in  a  minute 
five  wild,  earnest  looking  men  sto<Kl  in  the 
room.  Had  they  been  larger-boned  men  you 
would  have  called  them  gaunt;  as  it  was, 
they  were  little  of  stature,  and  their  fustian 
clothes  hung  loosely  on  their  shrunk  limbs. 
In  chcMwing  their  delegates,  the  operatives 
had  more  regard  to  their  brains  and  imwcr  of 


speech  than  their  wardrobes.  It  was  long 
since  many  of  them  had  known  the  luxury 
of  a  new  article  of  dress ;  and  the  air-gaps 
were  to  bo  seen  in  their  garments.  Some  of 
the  masters  were  rather  affronted  at  such  a 
ragged  detachment  coming  between  the  wind 
and  their  nubility ;  but  what  cared  they  ? 

“  At  the  request  of  a  gentleman  hastily 
chosen  to  officiate  as  chairman,  the  leader  of 
the  delegates  read,  in  a  high-pitched,  psalm¬ 
singing  voice,  a  paper  containing  the  opera¬ 
tives'  statement  of  the  case  at  issue,  their 
complaints  and  demands,  which  last  were  not 
remarkable  for  moderation.  He  was  then  de¬ 
sired  to  withdraw  for  a  few  minutes,  with  his 
fellow-delegates,  to  another  r(H>m,  while  the 
masters  considered  what  should  be  their 
definitive  answer.  The  ma.sters  would  not 
consent  to  the  advance  demanded  by  the 
workmen.  They  would  agree  to  give  one 
shilling  per  week  more  than  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  offered — the  delegates  jmsitively  de¬ 
clined  any  compromise  of  their  demands. 

“  Then  up  sprang  Mr.  Henry  Carson,  the 
liead  and  voice  of  the  violent  party  amongst 
the  masters,  and  addressing  the  chairman, 
even  before  the  scowling  operatives,  l»e  pro¬ 
posed  some  resolutions — firstly,  declaring  all 
communication  between  the  masters  and  tliat 
particular  trades'  union  at  an  end ;  secondly, 
declaring  that  no  master  should  employ  any 
workman  in  future,  unless  he  signed  a  decla¬ 
ration  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  trades’ 
union.  Considering  that  the  men  wlio  now 
stood  listening  with  loweruig  brows  of  defi¬ 
ance,  were  all  of  them  leading  members  of 
the  union,  such  resolutions  were  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  provocative  of  animosity  ; 
but  nut  content  with  simply  stating  them, 
Harry  Carson  went  on  to  characterize  the 
conduct  of  the  workmen  in  no  measured 
terms,  every  w’ord  he  spoke  rendering  their 
looks  'more  livid,  their  glaring  eyes  more” 
fierce. 

“  Now  there  had  been  some  by-i»lay  at  this 
meeting.  While  the  men  had  stood  grouped 
near  the  door,  on  their  first  entrance,  Mr. 
Harry  Carson  had  taken  out  his  silver  pencil, 
and  had  drawn  an  admirable  caricature  of 
them — lank,  ragged,  dispirited  and  famine- 
stricken.  Underneath  he  wrote  a  hasty  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  fat  knight's  well-known  speech 
in  Henry  IV.  Ho  passed  it  to  one  of  his 
neighors,  who  acknowledged  the  likeness 
Instantlj',  and  by  him  it  wiis  sent  round  to 
the  others,  who  all  smiled  and  nodded  tlielr 
heads.  This  proceeding  was  closely  observed 
by  one  of  the  men.  He  watched  the  masters 
as  they  left  the  hotel  (laughing,  some  of  them 
were),  and  when  all  had  gone,  he  went  to  the 
waiter,  who  recognized  him — ‘  There's  a  bit 
on  a  picture  up  yonder,  as  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  threw  away ;  I’ve  a  little  lad  at  home 
as  dearly  loves  a  picture ;  by  your  leave  I'll 
go  up  for  it.’  ” 
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Having  obtained  possession  ofth#  car¬ 
icature  be  produces  it  the  same  evening 
in  an  assembly  of  working-men — like 
himself  out  of  work — John  Barton  being 
amongst  them. 

“  The  heads  clustered  together  to  gaze  at 
and  detect  the  likenesses. 

“  ‘That’s .John  Slater!  I'd  ha’  known  him 
anywhere  hy  his  big  nose.  Ijord  !  how  like ; 
that’s  me,  by  God,  it’s  the  very  way  I’m  obli¬ 
gated  to  pin  my  waistcoat  up,  to  hide  that 
I’ve  gotten  no  shirt.  That  is  a  shame,  and 
I’ll  not  stand  it !’ 

“  ‘  Well !  ’  said  John  Slater,  after  having 
acknowledged  his  nose  and  his  likeness ;  “  I 
could  laugh  at  a  jest  as  well  as  e’er  the  best 
on  ’em,  though  it  did  tell  agen  mysel’,  if  I 
were  not  clemming,  and  if  I  could  keep  from 
thinking  of  them  at  home,  as  is  clemming,’ 
(his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  he  was  a  poor, 
pinched,  sharp- featured  man,  with  a  gentle 
and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance) ; 

‘  but  vi  ith  their  cries  for  foo<l  ringing  in  my 
ears,  and  making  me  afeard  of  going  home, 
and  wonder  if  I  should  hear  ’em  wailing  out 
if  I  lay  cold  and  drowned  at  th’  bottom  of 
th’  canal,  there — why,  man,  I  cannot  laugh 
at  aught.  It  seems  to  make  me  sad  that  there 
is  any  as  can  make  game  on  what  they  never 
knowed ;  ^  can  make  such  laughable  pic¬ 
tures  on  men  whose  very  hearts  within  ’em 
are  so  raw  and  sore  as  ours  were  and  are,  God 
help  us.’ 

“  .lohn  Barton  began  to  speak  ;  they  turned 
to  him  with  great  attention.  ‘It  makes  me 
more  than  sad,  it  makes  my  heart  bum  within 
me,  to  see  that  folks  can  make  a  jest  of 
starving  men  ;  of  chaps  who  corned  to  ask  for 
a  bit  o’  fire  for  th’  old  granny  as  shivers  i’  th’ 
cold  ;  for  victuals  for  the  childer  whost;  little 
voices  are  getting  too  weak  to  cry  aloud  wi’ 
hunger.  I  have  seen  a  father  who  had  killed 
his  child  rather  than  let  it  clem  before  his 
eyes;  and  he  were  a  tender-hearted  man !’  ” 

Brooding  and  talking  over  this  wound 
to  their  self-love  kindles  their  vindictive 
passions.  Barton  suggests  that  instead 
of  beating  poor  “  knobsticks,”  or  blind¬ 
ing  them  with  vitriol,  they  should  “  have 
at”  the  masters — set  him  to  serve  out 
the  masters  and  see  if  he  will  stick  at 
aught 

“  And  so  with  words,  or  looks  that  told 
more  than  words,  they  built  up  a  deadly  plan. 
Deeper  and  darker  grew  the  import  of  their 
speeches,  as  they  stood  hoarsely  muttering 
their  meaning,  and  glaring  with  eyes  that  told 
the  terror  their  own  thoughts  were  to  them, 
upon  their  neighbors.  Tlieir  clenched  fists, 
their  set  teeth,  their  livid  looks,  all  told  the 
sufferings  which  their  minds  were  voluntarily 
undergoing  in  the  contemplation  of  crime. 


and  in  familiariziog  themselves  with  its 
details. 

“Then  came  one  of  those  fierce,  terrible 
oaths  which  bind  meml)er8  of  trades’  unions 
to  any  given  purpose.  Then  under  the  flaring 
gaslight  they  met  together  to  consult  further. 
With  the  distnist  of  guilt  each  was  suspicious 
of  his  neighbor,  each  dreaded  the  treachery 
of  another.  A  number  of  pieces  of  paper 
(the  identical  letter  on  which  the  caricature 
had  been  drawn  that  very  morning)  were  torn 
up,  and  one  teat  marted.  Then  all  were 
folded  up  again,  looking  exactly  alike.  They 
were  shuffled  together  in  a  hat.  The  gas  was 
extinguished  ;  each  drew  out  a  paper.  The 
gas  was  re-lighted.  Then  each  went  as  far 
as  he  could  from  his  fellows,  and  examined 
the  paper  he  had  drawn  without  a  word,  and 
with  a  countenance  as  stony  and  immoveable 
as  he  could  make  it. 

“  Tlien,  rigidly  silent,  they  each  took  up 
their  hats  and  went  every  one  his  own  way. 
He  who  had  drawn  the  marked  paper  had 
drawn  the  lot  of  the  assassin !  and  he  had 
sworn  to  act  according  to  his  drawing.  But 
no  one.  save  God  and  his  own  conscience, 
knew  who  was  the  apiminted  murderer.” 

Harry  Carson  is  the  victim  selected ; 
and  the  evening  but  one  after  the  swear¬ 
ing  of  the  secret  oath,  he  is  shot  dead 
on  his  way  home.  At  this  crisis  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  story  quite  runs 
away  wuth  its  morality.  Jem  Wilson 
falsely  accused  of  the  murder  and  brought 
to  trial,  gets  a  safe  deliverance  in  one  of 
the  finest  scenes  in  the  l>ook,  but  the 
real  criminal  goes  unpunished  of  human 
justice,  the  wickedness  of  his  act  is  dis¬ 
simulated,  and  the  law  is  mocked.  That 
such  crimes,  done  in  the  supposed  inte¬ 
rest  of  communities,  occasionally  evade 
discovery,  is  a  fact  too  patent  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  but  in  a  work  of  fiction,  written 
for  a  great  purpose,  where  points  are 
strained  here  and  strained  there,  to  fit 
imraaginary  circumstances,  we  would  ra¬ 
ther  this  point  had  been  strained  also, 
and  that  the  murderer  of  Harry  Carson 
bad  expiated  his  crime  upon  the  gallows, 
a  w’arning  and  example  to  others,  tempt¬ 
ed  and  tried  as  he  was  tempted  and 
tried,  at  whatever  cost  of  feeling  to  wri¬ 
ters  and  readers.  The  book,  as  we  have 
said,  still  enjoys  a  wide  popularity,  and  as 
we  have  .allowed  to  it  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  wrought  true  sympathy  for  the  poor 
in  the  hearts  of  their  richer  neighlwrs, 
we  venture  also  to  exjtress  a  fear  that 
it  may  have  wrought  real  mischief  in  the 
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hot  heads  of  angry  unionists  by  granting 
impunity  to  murder. 

The  sacrifice  of  what  is  eternally  right 
to  what  is  temj)orarily  agreeable  is  liable 
to  be  often  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  romance,  and  therefore  is  it  that  so 
many  critics  set  their  faces  against  moral 
aims  in  novels,  and  declare  that  it  is  their 
sole  mission  to  be  entertaining.  In  her 
earlier  works  Mrs.  Gaskell  never  con¬ 
sented  to  this,  and  “  North  and  South” 
is  a  second  illustration  of  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Manchester  masters  and  opera¬ 
tives  as  it  was  in  the  times  that  are  p.ast. 
But  here  the  quarrel  is  incidental  to 
another  story,  designed  to  set  forth  the 
different  fibre  of  Hampshire  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  men — to  the  distinct  advantage  of 
the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  heart  is,  and  where  also  was  her 
truer  and  fuller  knowledge  at  this  period 
of  her  career. 

The  scene  opens  on  the  eve  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  in  London,  and  we  are  introduced 
fii-st  to  the  bride  elect,  a  pretty  young 
lady  .afraid  of  anybody  who  does  any¬ 
thing  for  conscience’  sake,  and  her  cou¬ 
sin,  the  heroine,  Margaret  Hale,  who  has 
been  brought  up  with  her  in  Harley 
Street.  We  make  a  passing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  bridegroom,  a  brave, 
handsome  noodle ;  with  his  brother,  a 
clever,  ambitious  barrister ;  and  with  the 
bride’s  mother,  Mrs.  Shaw,  who,  having 
mairicd  for  position,  has  all  her  life  since 
professed  regret  for  what  she  missed  in 
not  marrying  for  love  like  her  sister, 
Margaret's  mother,  who  having  accepted 
an  amiable  clergyman,  has  moped  with 
him  in  affectioiuate  discontent  and  ob¬ 
scurity  ever  since  at  Helstone,  a  parish 
in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  such  straight¬ 
ened  circumstances  that  she  cannot  at¬ 
tend  her  niece’s  marriage,  because  it 
W’ould  not  be  prudent  to  buy  new  clothes 
for  the  occasion,  and  she  will  not  dis¬ 
grace  it  hy  going  shabby.  After  the 
wedding,  we  are  taken  down  to  Hels¬ 
tone,  with  Margaret  Hale  and  her  father, 
not  gi’eater  strangers  to  the  heroine's 
home  than  she  is  herself ;  and  here  occur 
some  of  those  sweet  descriptive  bits  of 
country  which  betray  that  if  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell’s  lot  was  cast  in  murky  Manchester, 
her  immagination  made  it  one  of  the 
brightest  holidays  iu  the  woods  and 
fields. 


“  It  was  the  latter  part  of  July  when  Mar¬ 
garet  returned  home.  The  forest  trees  were 
all  one  dark,  full,  dusky  green  ;  the  fern  below 
them  caught  all  the  slanting  sunbeams  ;  the 
weather  was  sultry  and  broodingly  still. 
Margaret  used  to  tramp  along  by  her  father’s 
side,  crushing  down  the  fern  with  a  cruel 
glee,  as  she  felt  it  yield  under  her  light  foot, 
and  send  up  the  fragrance  peculiar  to  it, — 
out  on  the  broad  commons  into  the  warm- 
scented  light,  seeing  multitudes  of  wild,  free, 
living  creatures,  revelling  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  herbs  and  flowers  it  called  forth. 
This  life— at  least,  these  walks — realized  all 
Margaret’s  anticipations.  .  .  Her  out-of-doors 
life  was  perfect.  Her  in-doors  life  had  its 
drawbacks.” 

And  very  serious  drawbacks  tliey 
were  ; — the  shadow  of  a  dear  son,  lost  to 
home  and  country,  an  exile  and  fugitive  • 
under  sentence  of  death,  for  the  leading 
part  he  had  taken  in  a  mutiny  on  board 
a  king's  ship  ;  failing  health  and  broken 
spirits  for  the  bereaved  mother,  and  sad 
doubts  and  unrest  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hale,  which  brings  him  to  a  resolution  to 
give  up  Helstone  and  his  office  as  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
here  we  think  there  is  some  haziness 
and  exaggerated  sentiment.  As  a  man  of 
honor  and  conscience,  Mr.  Hale  could 
certainly  not  any  longer  hold  a  cure 
under  a  religious  system  that  he  believed 
contrary  to  right  (what  his  special  diffi¬ 
culties  were  we  are  not  told),  but  it  is  a 
curious  misconception  of  Anglicanism  to 
set  forth  as  one  of  its  principles  that  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be 
severed  from  the  Church  of  God.  We 
had  hitherto  rested  in  peace  imder  the 
belief  that  all  the  reformed  congregations, 
at  home  and  abroad,  whatever  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  were  of  the  same  household 
of  faith  as  ourselves.  To  be  sure  it  is  by 
the  lips  of  Margaret  Hale  that  the  new 
notion  is  promulgated,  and  that  may  ac¬ 
count  for  its  eccentricity  ;  heroines  are 
commonly  nice  girls  and  good  practical 
Christians,  but  they  are  not  often  strong 
in  doctrine  or  ecclesiasticism. 

From  the  sunny  parsonage  in  the  New 
Forest  to  a  dreary  little  house  in  a  dull 
suburb  of  Milton  -  Northern,  Darkshire, 
is  a  long  step,  but  Mr.  Hale  takes  it,  with 
delicate  wife  and  reluctant  daughter,  and 
one  faithful  tyrannical  servant,  Dixon, 
Mrs.  Hale’s  confidant,  and  her  maid  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage.  Mr.  Hale  proposes 
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to  eke  out  his  slender  private  income  by 
givinpf  lessons  in  the  classics  to  any 
manufacturers  or  sons  of  manufacturers 
who  can  be  induced  to  spare  an  hour 
now  and  then  from  the  universal  business 
of  money-making.  Through  an  old  col¬ 
lege  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  Margaret’s  god¬ 
father,  he  gains  his  first  and  best  pupil, 
Mr.  Thornton,  of  Marlborough  Mills, 
the  representative  granite  man  of  the 
North,  of  whom  his  mother — more  gra¬ 
nite  than  himself — says  with  honest 
pride :  “  Go  where  you  W’ill — I  don’t  say 
in  England  only,  but  in  Euro|>e, — the 
name  of  John  Thornton,  of  Milton,  is 
known  and  respected  by  all  business  men. 
Of  course  it  is  unknown  in  the  fashionable 
circles,”  she  continue<l,  sconifully.  “  Idle 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  likely  to 
know  much  of  a  Milton  Manufacturer, 
unless  he  gets  into  Parliament,  or  mar¬ 
ries  a  lord's  daughter.” 

This  .John  Thornton  plays  hero  admir¬ 
ably  to  Margaret  Hale’s  heroine,  and  they 
begin  in  the  most  promising  way  with  a 
little  aversion.  How  this  aversion  be¬ 
comes  interest,  admiration,  and  some¬ 
thing  more,  is  the  substance  of  the  story  ; 
and  a  perfectly  charming  story  it  would 
be,  but  for  what  strikes  us  as  a  wanton 
degradation  of  Margaret  by  putting  her 
into  circumstances  where  she  is  driven 
to  think  a  lie  better  policy  than  the 
truth — necessary,  indeed,  to  save  her 
brother’s  life — a  tricky  expedient  for 
raising  interest  which  blemishes  more 
than  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  works.  We 
know  how  Sir  Walter  Scott  dealt  with  a 
similar  difficulty  in  “  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,”  and  what  a  profound  effect  he 
creates  by  making  Jenny  Deans  tell  the 
truth,  and  trust  God  for  the  oonseqences. 

The  8ulM>rdinate  characters  in  “  North 
AND  Soi'TH,”  chiefly  factory  -  folk,  are 
touched  in  with  force  and  distinctness, 
and  this  remark  applies  no  less  to 
“  Mary  Barton,”  than  to  all  the  later 
productions  of  our  author.  As  a  pa¬ 
thetic  example  of  the  home-life  of  the 
“hands,”  in  whose  joys  and  sorrows  she 
had  so  keen  a  sympathy,  we  will  quote 
a  scene  between  a  weaver  on  strike  and 
his  daughter,  whom  Margaret  Hale  has 
gone  to  visit  as  she  lies  sick,  and  slowly 
wearing  away  to  the  “  Land  o’  the  leal.” 

"A  great  slatternly  girl,  not  so  old  as 


Bessy,  but  taller  and  stronger,  was  busy  at 
the  wash-tub,  knocking  about  the  furniture 
in  a  rcugh,  capable  way,  but  altogether  mak¬ 
ing  so  much  noise  that  Margaret  shrunk,  out 
of  sympathy  with  poor  Bessy.  .  .  . 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  such  life  as  this  is  worth 
caring  for  V  gasped  Bessy,  at  last.  Margaret 
did  not  speak,  but  held  the  water  to  her  lips. 
Bessy  t(Kik  a  long,  feverish  draught,  and  then 
fell  back  and  shut  her  eyes.  Margaret  heard 
her  murmur  to  herself :  ‘They  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither  shall 
the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  beat  ’ 

“  Margaret  bent  over  and  said  :  ‘  Bt'ssy, 
doiit  be  impatient  with  your  life,  whatever  it 
is, — or  may  have  been.  Remember  who  gave 
it  you,  and  made  it  what  it  is.* 

“She  was  startled  by  hearing  Nicholas 
speak  behind  her ;  he  had  come  in  without 
her  noticing  him. 

“  ‘  Now,  I'll  not  have  my  wench  preached 
to.  She's  bad  enough  as  it  is,  with  her  dreams 
and  her  metluKlie  fancies,  and  her  visions  of 
cities  with  golden  gates  and  precious  stones. 
And  if  it  amuses  her  I  let  a'  be,  but  I'm  none 
going  to  have  more  stuff  poured  into  her.' 

“  ‘  But  surely,’  said  Margaret,  facing  round, 

‘  you  iK'licve  in  what  I  said,  that  Got!  gave 
her  life,  and  ordered  what  kind  of  life  it  was 
to  be.’ 

“  ‘  I  believe  what  I  see  and  no  more.  That's 
what  I  believe,  young  woman.  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  all  I  hear — no  !  not  by  a  big  deal.’ 

“  Bessy  had  l»een  watching  Margaret’s  face ; 
she  half  sat  up  to  speak  now,  laying  her  hand 
on  Margarct's  arm  with  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 

‘  Dont  be  vexed  wi’  him — there’s  many  a  one 
thinks  like  him  ;  many  and  many  a  one  here. 
If  yo'  could  hear  them  S|>eak,  yo'd  not  be 
shocked  at  him ;  he's  a  rare  gtaxl  man,  is  fa¬ 
ther — but  oh !’  said  she,  falling  back  in  des¬ 
pair,  ‘  what  he  says  at  times  makes_me  long  to 
die  more  than  ever,  for  I  want  to  know  so 
many  things,  and  am  so  tossed  about  wi’ 
wonder.’ 

“  ‘Poor  w’ench — poor  old  wench — I’m  loth 
to  vex  yo’,  I  am ;  but  a  man  mun  speak  out  for 
the  truth ;  and  when  I  see  the  world  going 
all  wnmg  at  this  time  o’  day,  bothering  itself 
wi’  things  it  knows  naught  about,  and  leav¬ 
ing  undone  all  the  things  that  lie  in  disorder 
ch)8e  at  Its  hand — why,  I  say,  leave  a’  this  talk 
about  religion  alone,  and  set  to  work  on  what 
yo’  see  and  know.  Ttiat’s  my  creed.  It’s 
simple,  and  not  far  to  fetch  nor  hard  to  work.’ 

’’  But  the  girl  only  pleaded  the  more  with 
Margaret.  ‘  Don't  think  hardly  on  him, — he’s 
a  good  man,  be  is.  I  sometimes  think  I  shall 
be  moved  wi’  sorrow  even  in  the  City  of  God, 
If  father  Is  not  there.’  The  feverish  color 
came  into  her  cheek,  and  the  feverish  flame 
into  her  eye.  ‘  But  you  will  be  there,  father ! 
You  shall  !  Oh !  my  heart !’  She  put  her  hand 
to  it  and  became  ghastly  pale. 

“  ^largaret  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  put 
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the  weary  head  to  rest  upon  her  bosom.  She 
liflcd  the  thin  sod  hair  from  off  the  temples, 
and  bathed  them  with  witter.  Nicholas  un¬ 
derstood  all  her  signs  for  different  articles 
with  the  quickness  of  love,  and  even  the 
round-eyed  sister  moved  with  lalmrious  gen¬ 
tleness  at  Margaret's  ‘  hush.*  Presently  the 
spasm  that  foreshadowed  death  had  passed 
away,  and  Bessy  raised  herself  and  said, — 

‘“I’ll  go  to  bed — It’s  best  place;  but,’ 
catching  at  Margaret's  gown,  ‘  yo’ll  come 
again,  I  know  yo’  will — but  just  say  it.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  come  to-morrow,’  said  5largaret. 

“  Bessy  leant  back  against  her  father,  who 
prepared  to  carry  her  up  stairs  ;  but  as  Mar¬ 
garet  rose  to  go  he  struggled  to  say  some- 
tbhig.  ‘  I  could  wish  there  were  a  God,  if  it 
were  only  to  ask  him  to  bless  thee.’  ” 

One  more  ({notation  from  “  Noicru 
Axi>  ScuTii,”  and  we  will  {(ass  on  from 
the  familiar  ground  where  Mrs.  Gaskell 
earned  her  first  fame  to  the  novels  of 
her  middle  manner — for  she  had  three, 
alike  yet  distinct,  and  the  latest  was  the 
best — that  by  which  her  name  will  be 
kept  fragrant  beyond  this  generation. 
The  {tassage  tells  its  own  story. 

“  It  was  not  a  favorable  moment  for  Hig¬ 
gins  to  make  his  re((UC8t.  But  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  Margaret  to  do  it  at  any  cost.  8o, 
though  every  moment  added  to  his  repug¬ 
nance,  bis  pride  and  his  sullcuness  of  temper, 
he  sUxid  leaning  against  the  dead  wall,  hour 
afVer  hour,  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the 
other.  At  last  the  latch  was  sharply  lifted, 
and  out  came  Mr.  Tboniton. 

“  ‘  I  want  for  to  speak  to  yo’,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Can’t  stay  now,  my  man.  I'm  too  late  as 
it  is.’ 

“‘Well,  sir,  I  reckon  I  can  wait  till  yo’ 
['ome  back.’  ...  At  last  Mr.  Thornton 
returned. 

“  ‘  What  I  you  there  still !’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  sir,  I  mun  speak  to  yo’.’ 

“  ‘  Come  in  here,  then.  Stay!  we’ll  go 
across  the  yard.’  .  .  ‘  It  Is  such  men  as 

this,’ thought  he,  ‘  who  interrupt  (^mmerce, 
and  injure  the  very  town  they  live  in ;  mere 
ileiiiagogues,  lovers  of  power,  at  whatever 
[xwt  to  others.’  .  .  .  ‘  Well,  sir,  what  do 

you  want  with  me?’  said  Mr.  Thornton,  facing 
round  at  him  as  s(x>u  as  they  were  in  the 
counting-house. 

“  ‘  I  want  work.’ 

“  ‘  Work  !  You’re  a  pretty  chap  to  come 
asking  me  for  work.  You  don't  want  impu¬ 
dence,  that's  clear.’ 

“  Mr.  Thornton  saw  a  letter  addressed  to 
bimself  on  the  table.  He  took  it  up  and 
read  it  through.  At  the  end,  he  looked  up 
and  said,  ‘  What  are  you  wailing  for  ?’ 

“  ‘  An  answer  to  th’  question  I  axed.’ 

“  ‘  I  gave  it  you  before.  Don’t  waste  any 


more  of  your  time.  .  .  .  I’ve  turned 

off  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  my  best  hands 
for  no  other  fault  than  following  you,  and 
such  as  you  ;  and  d'ye  think  I'll  take  you  on  ? 

I  might  as  well  put  a  fire-brand  into  the 
midst  of  the  cotton- waste.’ 

“  Higgins  turned  away ;  then  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Bucher  came  over  him,  and  he  faced 
round  with  the  greatest  concession  he  could 
{lersuade  himself  to  make.  ‘I'd  promise 
yo’,  measter,  I'd  not  spt'ak  a  word  as  could 
do  harm,  if  so  be  yo’  did  right  by  us  ;  and  I’d 
promise  more ;  I’d  promise  that  when  I  see’d 
yo’  going  wrong,  and  acting  unfair,  I'd  speak 
to  yo’  in  private  first ;  ami  that  would  be  a 
fair  warning.  If  yo’  and  I  did  ua  agree  in 
our  opinion  o’  your  conduct,  yo’  might  turn 
me  off  at  an  hour's  notice.’ 

“  ‘  U|>on  my  word,  you  don’t  think  small  * 
beer  of  yourself ;  Hamper  has  had  a  loss  of 
you.  How  came  he  to  let  you  aud  your 
wisdom  go  ?’ 

“  ‘  Well,  we  parted  wi’  mutual  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  I  would  not  gi’e  the  pledge  they  were 
asking ;  and  they  would  not  have  me  at  no 
rate.  So  I'm  free  to  make  another  engage¬ 
ment.’ 

“  ‘  That  you  may  have  more  money  laid  up 
for  another  strike,  I  suppose  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  I’d  be  thankful  if  I  was  free  to  do 
that ;  it’s  for  to  keep  th’  widow  and  childer 
of  a  man  who  was  drove  mud  by  them  knob¬ 
sticks  o’  yourn  juit  out  of  his  place  by  a 
Paddy  that  did  na  know  weff  fra  w  arp.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  you'd  better  turn  to  something 
else  if  you’ve  any  such  good  intention  in  your 
head.  I  should  not  udv'ise  you  to  stay  iu 
Milton  ;  you're  too  well  known  here.’ 

“  ‘  If  it  were  summer,’  said  Higgins,  ‘  I’d 
take  to  Paddy's  work,  and  go  as  a  navvy,  or 
haymaking,  or  summut,  and  ne’er  see  Milton 
again.  But  it’s  winter,  and  the  childer  will 
clem.’ 

“  ‘  A  pretty  navvy  you’d  make  !  Why, 
you  could  not  do  half  a  day’s  work  at  digging 
against  an  Irishman.’ 

“  ‘  I’d  only  charge  half  a  day  for  the  twelve 
hours,  if  I  could  only  do  half  a  day’s  work  in 
the  time.  Yo're  not  knowing  of  any  place, 
where  they  could  gl’  me  a  trial  away  fra’ 
the  mills,  if  I’m  such  a  firebrand  ?  I'd  take 
any  wage  they  thought  I  was  worth,  for  the 
sake  of  those  childer.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  you  see  what  you  would  be  ?  You’d 
be  a  knobstick.  You'd  be  taking  less  wages 
than  the  other  laborers — all  for  the  sake  of 
another  man’s  children.  Think  how  you’d 
abuse  any  p<x)r  fellow  who  was  willing  to 
take  what  he  could  get  to  keep  his  own  chil¬ 
dren.  You  and  your  union  would  soon  be 
down  upon  him.  No,  no !  if  it’s  only  for  the 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  you've  used 
the  poor  knobsticks  before  now,  I  say.  No,  to 
your  question.  I  will  not  give  you  work. 

.  .  .  There’s  your  answer.’ 
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“  ‘  I  hear,  sir.  I  would  na  ha’  troubled 
yo’  but  that  I  were  bid  to  come,  by  one  as 
seemed  to  think  yo’d  getten  some  soft  place 
in  yo’r  heart.  She  were  mistook,  and  I  were 
misled.  But  I'm  not  the  first  man  as  is  mis¬ 
led  by  a  woman.’ 

“  ‘  Tell  her  to  mind  her  own  business  the 
next  time,  instead  of  taking  up  your  time  and 
mine  too.’  I  believe  women  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  plague  in  this  world.  Be  off 
with  you.’ 

“  ‘I’m  obleeged  to  yo’  for  a’  yo'r  kindness, 
mcaster,  and  most  of  a’  for  yoT  civil  way 
o’  saying  good-bye.’ 

“Sir.  Thornton  did  not  deign  a  reply. 
But  looking  out  of  the  window  a  minute  after, 
he  was  struck  with  the  lean,  bent  figure  going 
out  of  the  yard ;  the  heavy  walk  was  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  resolute,  clear  de¬ 
termination  of  the  man  to  speak  to  him.  He 
crossed  to  the  porter's  lodge. 

“  ‘  How  long  has  that  man  Higgins  been 
waiting  to  speak  to  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  He  was  outside  the  gate  before  eight 
o’clock,  sir.  I  think  he’s  been  there  ever 
since.’ 

“  ‘  And  it  is  now — ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Just  one,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Five  hours,’  thought  Mr.  Tljomton  ; 
‘it’s  certainly  a  long  time  for  a  man  to  wait 
doing  nothing,  but  first  lioping  and  then 
fearing.’  ’’ 

For  the  credit’s  sake  oT  the  granite 
men  of  the  north,  we  must  add  that  Mr. 
Thornton  rej>ented  before  the  day  was 
over,  and  did  give  Higgins  w'ork — which 
the  man  did  not  take  without  telling  the 
master  “  a  bit  of  his  mind.” 

“  North  and  South  ”  was  originally 
published  in  Household  Words,  as  were 
also  the  delicious  pictures  of  country- 
town  life,  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  “  CSiankord.”  Mrs.  Gaskell  has 
written  many  things  of  greater  power 
and  more  vivid  interest  than  these  stories, 
but  nothing  that  will  better  beai*  to  be 
read  over  and  over  again.  They  are  rich 
in  her  j)eculiar  humor,  her  sense  of  fun, 
and  warm  throughout  with  her  genuine 
womanly  kindness.  ’  Akin  to  these  are 
numerous  short  tales,  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  amongst  which  we 
may  instance,  as  most  striking,  “  Lizzie 
Leigh,”  “  The  Grey  Woman,”  and  “  Mr. 
Harrison’s  Confessions,”  w'hich  have 
been  since  collected  into  volumes.  In 
another  line,  under  the  title  of  “  Compa¬ 
ny  Manners,”  she  gives  us  her  notions 
of  how  society  is  made  agreeable,  or  the 
reverse :  her  pet  illustration  of  a  perfect 


entertainer  being  the  charming  Madame 
de  Sable. 

We  shall  now  pass  forward  to  “  Ruth 
in  order  of  publication,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
second  great  W’ork,  written  in  what  w’e 
have  styled  her  second  manner,  and,  of 
all  her  novels,  perhaps,  least  our  fav¬ 
orite.  It  is  the  story  of  a  life  full  of 
tears ;  of  a  girl  lelt  fatherless  and  mother¬ 
less,  and  apprenticed  at  fifteen,  by  a 
guardian  w'ho  has  no  personal  interest  in 
her,  to  the  head  milliner  of  a  country 
town.  Pretty,  graceful,  timid,  untaught, 
a  little  indolent,  a  little  refined  ;  without 
protection,  without  counsel,  save  that 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  her  which  we 
call  conscience,  she  attracts  the  dangerous 
admiration  of  a  self-indulgent  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  three  and  twenty,  and  with  as 
little  pre-meditation  as  may  be  in  such  a 
case,  they  go  astray  together.  Ruth  hears 
a  whis|)er  within,  warning  her  that  it  is 
not  good  for  her  to  meet  Mr.  Bellingham, 
to  walk  with  him  when  she  should  be  at 
church  ;  but  her  pleasures  are  so  few,  and 
this  pleasure  is  so  great.  Thoughts  of  her 
mother,  dead  and  gone,  hold  her  a  little 
while,  but  a  threat  from  her  mistress 
opens  the  door  of  opportunity  to  her 
lover,  and  he  entices  her  easily  over  the 
threshold  of  temptation,  soon  to  abandon 
her  in  that  M’ilderncss  of  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fering,  where  society  has  decreed  that 
women  who  have  once  left  the  straight 
paths  of  virtue  shall  wander  all  their 
days  outcast,  branded,  apart.  Whether 
this  decree  of  society  is  Christian,  wise, 
fair,  is  the  hard  ])roblem  Mrs.  Ciaskell 
sets  us  to  consider  and  to  solve  in  the 
sad  story  of  “Ruth.”  And  first  she 
shows  us  the  girl  while  she  was  yet 
“  snow  pure,”  wearying  in  the  milliner’s 
work-room,  at  two  o’clock  on  a  January 
morning,  during  a  brief  interval  for  rest, 
in  the  labor  of  preparation  for  a  country 
ball. 

“  Ruth  pressed  her  hot  forehead  against 
the  cold  glass,  and  strained  her  aching  eyes 
in  gazing  out  on  the  lovely  sky  of  a  winter’s 
night.  The  impulse  was  strong  upon  her  to 
snatch  up  a  shawl,  and  wrapping  it  round 
her  head,  to  sally  forth  and  enjoy  the  glory; 
and  time  was,  when  that  impulse  would  have' 
been  instantly  followed ;  but  now,  Ruth’s  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  stood  quite  still, 
dreaming  of  the  days  that  were  gone.  Some 
one  touched  her  shoulder  while  her  thoughts 
were  far  away,  remembering  past  January 
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nights,  w  hich  had  resembled  this,  and  were 
yet  so  different. 

“  ‘  Ruth,  love,’  whispered  a  girl  who  had 
distinguished  herself  by  a  long  and  hard  fit  of 
coughing,  ‘  come  and  have  some  supper.  You 
don't  know  how  it  helps  one  through  the 
night.’ 

“  ‘  One  run — one  blow  of  the  fresh  air 
would  do  me  more  good,’  said  Ruth. . 

“  ‘  Not  such  a  night  as  this,’  replied  the 
other. 

“  ‘  And  why  not  such  a  night  as  this,  Jen¬ 
ny  7  ’  answered  Ruth.  *  Oh !  at  home  I  have 
many  a  time  run  up  the  lawn  all  the  way  to 
the  mill,  just  to  see  the  isicles  Lang  on  the 
great  wheel,  and  when  I  was  once  out,  I 
could  hardly  find  in  my  heart  to  come  in, 
even  to  mother  sitting  by  the  fire— even  to 
mother,’  she  added,  in  a  low  melancholy 
tone,  w’hich  had  something  of  inexpressible 
sadness  in  it.” 

An  interlude  of  bitter-sweet  delight 
follows  Kuth’s  fall  from  her  pure  estate. 
Mr.  Bellingham  carries  her  to  Wales, 
and  the  landlady  of  the  inn  where  they 
lodge,  though  she  promptly  discerns  her 
})Ositiun,  finds  it  “  hard  to  show  the  pro¬ 
per  contempt,”  so  gentle  is  she,  so  hum¬ 
ble  and  meek.  Already  on  a  dull  day, 
the  hours  begin  to  lag  with  the  lover, 
already,  now  and  then,  a  shadow  droops 
over  Uuth’s  beautiful  face.  But  when 
the  weather  is  bright,  and  they  can  ram¬ 
ble  abroad,  they  are  liappy  as  children  at 
play.  Here  is  one  sunny  scene  of  their 
love,  close  on  which  come  clouds  and 
tears,  and  the  natural  end  of  such  love’s 
beginning. 

“  There  was  a  path  leading  sharp  down,  and 
they  followed  it ;  the  ledge  of  ntek  made  it 
almost  like  going  down  steps,  and  their  walk 
grew  into  a  bounding,  and  their  bounding  into 
a  run,  before  they  reached  the  lowest  ])Iane.  A 
green  gloom  reigned  there ;  it  was  the  still 
hour  of  noon ;  the  little  birds  were  quiet  in 
some  leafy  shade.  They  went  on  a  few  yards, 
and  then  they  came  to  a  circular  pool  over* 
shadowed  by  trees,  whose  highest  Ixmghs  had 
iM'en  beneath  their  feet  a  few  minutes  before. 
The  |>ond  was  hardly  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  there  was  nothing  like  a  bank 
on  any  side.  A  heron  was  standing  there 
motionless,  but  when  he  saw  them  he  flapped 
his  wings  and  slowly  rose,  and  soared  above 
the  green  heights  of  the  wood  up  into  the 
very  sky  itself ;  for  at  that  depth  the  trees  ap- 
peannl  to  touch  the  round  white  clouds  that 
brooded  over  the  earth.  The  speedwell  grew 
in  the  shallowest  water  of  the  pool,  and  all 
around  its  margin,  but  the  flowers  were 
hardly  seen  at  first,  so  deep  was  the  green 


shadow  cast  by  the  trees.  In  the  very  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pond  the  sky  was  mirrored  clear 
and  dark,  a  blue  which  looked  as  if  a  black 
void  had  laid  behind. 

“  ‘  Oh !  there  are  water-lilies,’  said  Ruth, 
her  eye  catching  on  the  farther  side.  ‘I 
must  go  and  get  some.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  w'ill  get  them  for  you.  The  ground 
is  spongy  all  round  there.  Sit  still,  Ruth ; 
this  heap  of  grass  will  make  a  capital  seat.’ 

“  lie  went  round,  and  she  waited  quietly 
for  his  return.  When  he  came  back,  he  took 
off  her  bonnet,  without  speaking,  and  began 
to  plaee  his  flowers  in  her  hair.  She  was 
quite  still  while  he  arranged  her  coronet,  look¬ 
ing  up  in  his  face  with  loving  eyes,  with 
peaceful  composure.  She  knew  that  he  was 
pleased,  from  his  manner,  which  had  the 
joyousness  of  a  child  playing  with  a  new  toy, 
and  she  did  nut  think  of  his  occupation,  it 
was  pleasant  to  forget  everything  except  his 
pleasure.  When  he  hod  decked  her  out,  he 
said : 

“  ‘  There,  Ruth,  now  you'll  do.  C!ome  and 
look  at  yourself  in  the  pond.  Here,  where 
there  are  no  weeds,  come.’ 

“  She  obeyed,  and  could  not  help  seeing 
her  own  loveliness  :  it  gave  her  a  new  sense 
of  satisfaction  for  an  instant,  as  the  sight  of 
any  other  beautiful  object  would  have  done, 
but  she  never  thought  of  associating  it  with 
herself.  Her  existence  was  in  feeling  and 
thinking  and  loving. 

“  Di)wn  in  that  green  hollow  they  were 
quite  in  harmony.  Her  beauty  was  all  that 
Mr.  Bellingham  carctl  for,  and  that  was  su¬ 
preme.  It  was  all  he  recognized  in  her,  and 
he  was  proud  of  it.  She  stood  in  her  white 
dress  against  the  trees  that  grew  around ;  her 
face  was  flushed  into  a  brilliancy  of  color, 
which  resembled  that  of  a  rose  in  June ;  the 
great  heavy  white  fl<iwer8  drooped  on  either 
side  of  her  beautiful  head,  and  if  her  brown 
hair  was  a  little  disordered,  the  very  disonler 
seemed  only  to  add  a  grace.  She  pleased  him 
more  by  looking  so  lovely  than  by  all  her 
tender  endeavors  to  fall  in  with  his  varying 
humors.” 

On  the  evening  of  this  very  day,  Mr. 
Bellingham  is  smitten  with  fever,  his 
mother  comes  to  nurse  him,  and  Ruth  is 
excluded  from  his  room.  No  sooner 
is  he  convalescent  than  he  pre[>are8  to 
abandon  her. — if  it  can  be  arranged  hand¬ 
somely,  he  does  not  “  wish  to  see  her 
again.”  His  mother  regards  his  selfish 
heartlessness  as  a  return  to  virtue,  and 
leaving  a  letter  of  severe  counsel  and  a 
fifty  pound  note  for  Ruth,  she  carries 
him  away  from  the  inn  at  once,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  meeting  with  the  un¬ 
happy  girl.  When  Ruth  finds  herself 
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forsaken,  her  first  impulse  is  to  follow 
her  faithless  lover,  her  next  to  seek  the 
refuge  of  death  in  the  dark  pool  where 
the  water-lilies  grew.  But  as  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  met  Hagar  by  the  fountain  in 
the  wilderness,  so  he  met  Ruth  in  her 
despair  upon  the  moor,  and  brought  her 
back  by  the  hand  of  a  poor,  deformed, 
Dissenting  minister  to  reason  and  re¬ 
pentance,  and  tiust  in  God,  and  the  pa- 
tic  nt  bearing  of  that  cross  of  shame,  by 
means  of  which,  out  of  her  weakness 
she  was  made  strong  to  endure  persecu¬ 
tion,  to  resist  temptation  such  as  few 
endure,  few  resist. 

And  here  begin  the  moral  difficulties 
of  the  story.  Thurstan  Benson,  and  his 
sister  Faith,  moved  by  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  agree  to  carry  their 
compassion  into  active  exercise,  to  Ucke 
Ruth  into  their  home,  to  comfort  her  in 
her  misery,  to  shield  her  in  her  distress — 
but  with  a  reservation.  Fear  of  their 
tcorld,  represented  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  a 
hard,  sel^ righteous,  prosperous  church 
member,  perverts  their  honesty  into 
gross  deceit,  and  to  screen  Ruth  and  her 
unborn  chilti  from  the  penalties  exacted 
from  such  as  they,  she  is  introduced  to 
their  friends  at  Eccleston  as  a  near  rela¬ 
tion,  early  left  a  widow.  Their  old  ser¬ 
vant  Sally,  a  capital  character,  detects 
the  imposition  at  a  glance ;  but  others 
are  less  shrewd,  and  it  succreeds  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  during  which  Ruth  cultivates 
her  mind  until  she  is  fitted  for  a  gover¬ 
ness,  in  which  capacity  she  is  received 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  Bradshaw.  Her 
conduct  here  is  that  of  a  moilest,  gentle, 
refined,  cultivated  woman.  Love  for  her 
child,  gratitude  to  those  who  have  suc¬ 
cored  her,  have  matured  in  her  the  seeds 
of  good.  When  Mr.  Bellingham  sees 
her  again,  it  is  in  this  res{>ectcd  and 
trusted  position  ;  and  he  thinks  she  must 
have  played  her  cards  very  well.  She  is 
lovelier  than  ever,  and  he  would  fain 
lure  her  back  into  sin,  he  even  offers  her 
marriage,  but  all  her  heart  is  now  treas¬ 
ured  up  in  their  son,  Leonard,  and  to 
save  him  from  his  father,  she  has  fortitude 
to  withstand  all  his  pleadings,  and  her 
own  weakness  of  tender  remembrance. 
Close  upon  this  follows  the  discovery  of 
her  false  character,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw 
drives  her  from  his  house  with  violence 
and  contumely.  Then  ensues  a  heart- 
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breaking  revelation  to  Leonard  of  the 
disgrace  that  rests  upon  his  mother  and 
on  himself,  and  the  bard  struggle  to  live 
which  erring  women  encounter. 

We  may  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  in 
its  rigor  of  social  law  against  wantonnpss 
we  believe  the  world  is  right.  There  are 
men  and  w'omen  always  ready,  always 
willing  to  mitigate  the  law  and  receive  to 
mercy  those  who,  like  Ruth,  have  sinned 
in  ignorance,  passion,  and  youth.  But 
they  distinguish.  Few  hearts  would  not 
be  pitiful  to  such  a  case  as  hers.  It  is  not 
“snow  pure”  simplicity  that  slips  oflen- 
est  into  sin.  There  are  those  whose 
vanity  and  idleness  court  temptation ; 
there  are  others  with  vicious  proclivities 
who  cannot  be  kept  out  of  it ;  and  for 
these,  perhaps  the  majority,  the  social 
law  may  justifiably  be  left  as  it  is,  will 
assuredly  be  left  as  it  is,  w’hile  Christian 
ideas  of  morality  and  English  ideas  of 
honor  hold  their  ancient  ground.  But 
as  individuals,  it  will  be  good  to  l)ear  in 
mittd  that  we  can  never  do  amiss  in 
restraining  harsh  and  bitter  speech  to  the 
tempted,  lest  w’e  urge  mere  weakness  to 
wickednes.s,  or  in  holding  out  a  hand  to 
help  the  fallen  to  a  chance  of  redemption. 
To  the  unforgiving  severity  of  virtuous 
women  is  commonly  ascribetl  the  ban 
w’hich  excludes  their  erring  sisters  from 
all  ho|)e  of  being  restored  to  honor  and 
good  fame  on  this  side  of  the  grave ; 
but  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with  a  truer  observation 
of  what  passes  in  real  life,  makes  Ruth's 
chief  adversary  a  pharisee  amongst  re¬ 
ligious  men  ;  one  who  values  purity  in  his 
wife  and  daughters  and  truth  between 
neighbors  as  pearls  of  price  inestimable, 
but  has  no  spark  of  that  divine  compas¬ 
sion  which  w'as  the  light  Christ  brought 
into  the  world  when  he  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  those  that  were  lost. 

Ruth’s  life,  from  the  time  she  stands 
forth  to  the  little  world  of  Eccleston  as 
the  betrayed  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  is 
exquisitely  sorrowful,  exquisitely  touch¬ 
ing.  The  good  minister,  his  sister,  and 
old  Sally  love  her  and  guard  her  as  good 
Christians  guard  and  love  souls  they  have 
saved  from  death.  Her  child  loves  her 
with  passionate  devotion.  She  seeks 
work  here,  there,  everywhere,  and  finds 
it,  at  last,  in  helping  as  she  has  been 
helped,  in  tending  the  sick,  the  ])oor,  all 
that  are  in  misery.  And  in  the  midst  of 
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this  work,  God  calls  her  home — “  one 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  great 
tribulation  and  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  are  before  the  throne  of  God 
Forever.”  We  are  touched  with  so  much 
|)ity  at  the  last,  that  we  are  almost  moved 
to  enase  our  previous  strictures.  But  let 
them  stand. 

In  “A  Dark  Nic.iit’s  Work”  wo 
have  another  story  of  a  deception — a  de- 
[;ej)tion  so  much  stranger  than  fiction 
that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  founded 
[>n  fact.  A  long  and  rather  tedious  pre¬ 
amble  brings  us  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wilkins,  a  country  attorney,  the  son 
and  grandson  of  attorneys,  respectable 
practitioners  in  the  town  of  Hamley, 
employed  by  the  county  magnates  from 
generation  to  generation.  Educated  at 
Eton,  h-andsome,  elegant,  a  man  of 
taste,  refinement,  and  ambition,  polished 
by  foreign  travel,  he  falls  reluctantly 
into  the  hereditary  groove ;  until  his 
marriage  with  the  pretty  daughter  of 
a  mi«i>allitincf,  who  is  also  niece  to  Sir 
Frederick  Holster,  wins  him  a  precarious 
Footing  amongst  the  county  gentlefolks  ; 
which  his  eminent  social  qualities  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  retain  after  he  is  left  a 
widower  with  one  beautiful  child,  Eliinor, 
whose  deep  affection  for  him,  and  his 
For  her,  are  most  tenderly  and  touchingly 
3epicted_, 

The  story  proper  does  not  begin  until 
Eliinor  is  of  an  age  to  be  wooed  by  a 
y’oung  gentleman  of  family,  Italph  Cor¬ 
bet,  who  comes  to  Ilamley  dunng  the 
Oxford  vacations  to  read  with  Mr.  Ness, 
the  vicar.  He  is  a  lover  whose  intellect 
bas  always  the  m.astery  over  his  affec¬ 
tions,  but  Ellinor’s  sweetness  c.aptivates 
bim  completely,  and  the  disapj)roval  of 
liis  own  |>eople  confirms  him  in  his  .at¬ 
tachment,  which  passes  through  all  the 
phases  of  courtship  into  an  avowed  and 
idmitted  engagement  Eliinor  is  in¬ 
tensely  happy,  and  in  her  happiness  is 
lardly  observant  enough  of  her  father's 
;radu.al  deterioration  of  conduct  and 
character.  His  always  liberal  exjiendi- 
ture  has  become  lavish,  his  easiness  in 
jusiness  has  become  neglect,  and  a  clerk 
Torn  London,  Dunster  by  name,  has 
been  installed  in  the  attorney’s  office  to 
iduce  order  out  of  the  confusion  into 
which  his  affairs  and  those  of  others  en¬ 


trusted  to  him  professionally,  have  fallen. 
Dunster  is  a  reserved  man,  very  persist¬ 
ent  in  having  things  exactly  done  ;  and 
his  precision  proves  a  constant  vexation 
to  his  su|>erior,  who  finds  it  easier  by- 
and-by  to  admit  him  to  partnership  and 
responsibility  than  to  keep  him  in  his 
subordinate  place.  Such  is  the  position 
of  the  chief  {lersonages  of  the  story  when 
the  d.ark  night’s  work  is  done  which 
gives  it  a  name. 

Mr.  Dunster  returns  from  a  dinner¬ 
party  with  Mr.  Wilkins  to  talk  over  some 
business  matter ;  a  disagreement  arises, 
and  Wilkins  strikes  his  adversary  a  sud¬ 
den  blow — a  fatal  blow.  Down  from 
her  chamber  comes  Eliinor,  and  finds 
Dunster  dead  on  the  floor  of  her  father's 
study  ;  and  they  two,  at  the  suggestion 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Dixon,  Mr. 
Wilkins’s  factotum,  bury  the  body  in  the 
flower-garden.  The  jiolice  of  Hamley  do 
not  ap|)ear  to  have  been  very  shrewd 
detectives,  for  they  and  everybody  else 
credit  the  first  rumor  explaining  Duns- 
ter’s  disappearance — namely,  that  he  has 
decamped  to  .\mcrica  with  so  much  of 
his  [irincip-al’s  private  and  professional 
property,  th.at  his  affairs  are  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion.  But  the  three 
who  have  conspired  to  conceal  what  was 
no  crime — or,  at  the  worst,  manslaughter 
— have  spoiled  their  lives  utterly.  Ter¬ 
rors  assail  them  on  every  side  ;  their 
home  is  become  a  haunte<l  place.  Eliinor 
loses  her  lover,  Mr.  Wilkins  dies  insolv¬ 
ent,  and  seventeen  yejirs  after,  when,  in 
making  a  cutting  for  a  railway,  Dunster’s 
body  is  <iiscovered,  Dixon  is  arrested  and 
tried  for  murder.  The  old  servant  keeps 
counsel  so  far  as  to  let  himself  be  con- 
deinneil  to  death,  but  Eliinor  flies  to  the 
rescue,  and  things  are  so  ple!i.santly  ar- 
rangeil  in  the  end  for  the  survivor’s  of 
the  dark  night’s  work,  that  it  seems  as 
if  Dunster  were  only  rightly  served  for 
making  himself  disagreeable.  It  is  true 
that  their  consciences  have  been  irksome ; 
but,  for  the  public  good,  it  has  been 
found  so  essential  to  supplement  the 
work  of  conscience  with  penal  inflictions, 
th.at  we  feel  troubled  in  our  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  when  Mrs.  Gaskell  lets  off  a.ss.assins 
and  their  accessories  without  any  pains 
and  pen.alties  beyond  what  looks  most 
like  the  dread  of  being  found  out ;  for  in 
this  instance,  the  torment  of  conscience 
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does  not  lead  to  confession — the  only 
trustworthy  sign  of  a  real  repentance. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  in  1855,  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  re¬ 
quested  to  write  the  life  of  that  gifted 
woman ;  and  in  the  biography  she  pro¬ 
duced,  we  have  one  of  the  fullest  yet 
simplest  and  most  touching  records  in 
our  language — a  record  known  and  pop¬ 
ular  wlierever  our  language  is  spoken. 
She  had  a  subject  in  which  all  the  world 
could  feel  an  interest — a  woman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  power, 
whose  conscientiousness  and  family  affec¬ 
tion  withstood  ’  every  temptation  which 
extraordinary  literary  success  throws  in 
the  way  of  women  ;  ambitious  and  world - 
famed,  yet  living  and  suffering  obscurely ; 
the  moral  of  her  life,  “  the  unconquera¬ 
ble  strength  of  genius  and  goodness.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  6ne  appreciation  of 
scenery,  especially  of  the  wild,  bleak, 
hill-country  of  Yorkshire  and  Ijancashire, 
enables  her  to  set  before  us  in  vivid  re¬ 
lief  the  moorland  parsonage  of  Haworth, 
where  Charlotte  Bronte'  was  born  and 
died,  where  her  great  faculties  found 
their  nurture,  and  where  all  the  love  of 
her  passionate  heart  was  garnered  up. 
The  biography  was  almost  universally 
accepted  as  tender,  just,  and  true,  and  if 
it  has  appeared  to  some  that  the  happy- 
tcinpered,  genial,  motherly  writer  did 
not  get  at  the  core  of  the  recluse,  all 
whose  joys  w’ere  spiritual,  all  her  miseries 
physical  and  external,  it  may  arise  from 
tlie  fact  that  their  {)ersonal  intimacy  was 
not  close,  more  than  from  the  lack  of 
sympathy.  A  biography,  written  so  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  death  of  its  subject, 
risks  many  perils,  and  of  these  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  steered  quite 
clear  even  of  the  most  obvious.  Heading 
the  book  now,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
intense  pain  and  mortification  it  must 
have  inflicted  on  living  persons,  and  with 
the  aksence  of  the  judicial  spirit  which 
would  have  discerned  that  there  must  be 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
of  those  matters  of  fact  of  which  we  are 
shown  but  one.  In  later  editions  the 
defects  arising  from  prejudice  or  from 
partiality  have  been  abated  ;  and  coming 
to  the  story  with  a  calm  mind,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  we  are  not  always  so 
far  influenced  by  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  power  of 
narrative  that  we  cannot  perceive  pri- 
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mary  causes  other  than  those  she  sots 
forth  to  account  for  the  family  tragedy 
she  has  to  record.  We  should  ascribe 
to  the  needless  privations  and  hardships 
of  their  early  childhood,  rather  than  to 
the  neglects  of  Cowan  Bridge,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  physical  debility  which 
marred  the  brief  lives  of  all  the  Bronte 
girls,  and  to  the  absence  of  due  paternal 
care  and  guidance  in  boyhood,  the  going 
astray  of  their  unhappy  brother.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  selection  made 
from  Miss  Bronte’s  letters,  we  have  no 
word  of  causes,  but  only  of  consequences  ; 
that  she  lays  no  blame  anywhere,  and 
offers  no  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  mis¬ 
conduct  which  made  her  home  worse 
than  a  prison-house.  Whether  it  was 
fair  to  reveal  a  half-truth  with  insinua¬ 
tions,  where  it  w’as  im|M)ssible  to  reveal 
the  whole  truth,  is  a  matter  for  private 
rather  than  for  critical  opinion.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  we  think  the  inter¬ 
est  and  reality  of  the  life  might  have 
been  retained  with  much  less  of  painful 
reflection  upon  persons  beyond  the  four 
walls  of  Haworth  parsonage.  But  with 
all  its  over-statements  or  under-state¬ 
ments,  the  work  undoubtedly  remains 
what  it  w'as  pronounced  to  be  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  “  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  a  w’omau  by  a  woman,” 
that  we  possess. 

We  come  now  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  novels 
in  her  last  manner,  “  Sylvia’s  Lovkks,” 
and  “  Wivy:s  and  Daugiitkks,”  with  the 
exquisite  short  story  of  “  Cousin  Phil- 
us”  between.  In  “Sylvia’s  Ix>veks,” 
we  are  carried  back  to  the  war-time  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  to  Monks- 
haven,  a  town  on  the  north-eastern 
coast,  w’hich  a  hundred  delicate  descrip¬ 
tive  touches  enable  us  to  identify  with 
Whitby.  We  are  made  as  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  amphibious  population  as 
with  the  ojieratives  of  Manchester,  and 
Sylvia  Robson,  the  bonnie  only  child  of 
a  man  who  was  a  little  of  a  farmer,  a 
little  of  a  seaman,  a  little  of  a  smuggler, 
is  as  real  to  us  in  her  joys  and  sorrows  as 
Mary  Barton,  or  any  of  the  factory  lasses 
with  whom  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  personally 
familiar.  She  has  the  art  of  thoroughly 
clothing  her  conceptions  in  flesh  and 
blood,  of  putting  into  their  mouths  artic¬ 
ulate  speech,  individually  appropriate,  so 
that  w'e  are  impressed  by  them,  and 
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moved  as  by  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  men  and  women  with  whom  we  have 
actually  known.  As  we  read,  they  are 
not  fictitious  characters  to  us,  but  per¬ 
sons  whoso  sentiments,  motives,  con¬ 
duct,  we  feel  inclined  to  analyze  and 
discuss  as  if  they  had  a  literal  bearing 
upon  our  own.  Sylvia  liubson  is  a  char¬ 
ming  rustic  lassie  for  a  heroine,  and  is 
first  introrluced  to  us  perplexed  with  the 
prettiest  and  most  innocent  of  feminine 
vanities,  the  choice  of  a  new  cloak — shall 
it  be  scarlet,  shall  it  be  grey  ?  Her  young 
love  for  a  bit  of  gorgeous  color  inclines 
to  scarlet,  hut  her  mother  has  spoken  up 
for  grey.  She  is  on  her  road  to  Monks- 
haven,  with  Molley  Corney,  a  neighbor’s 
daughter,  to  sell  her  butter  at  the  Market 
Cross,  and  by  the  way  the  girls  debate 
the  purchase  which  is  to  follow  the  sale 
of  the  butter. 

“  The  girls  were  walking  barefoot,  and  car¬ 
rying  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands 
during  the  first  part  of  their  way,  but  as  they 
were  drawing  near  Moifkshaven  they  stopped 
and  turned  aside  along  a  foot-path  that  led 
down  fniin  the  main  road  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dec.  There  were  great  stones  in  the  river 
about  here,  round  which  the  waters  gathered 
and  eddied  and  formed  deep  pools.  Molly 
sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank  to  wash  her  feet, 
but  Sylvia,  more  active  (or  perhaps  lighter- 
hearted  with  the  notion  of  the  cloak  in  the 
distance,)  placed  her  basket  on  a  gravelly  bit 
of  shore,  and  giving  a  long  spring,  seated  her¬ 
self  on  a  stone  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Then  she  began  dipping  her  lit¬ 
tle  rosy  toes  in  the  cool  rushing  water,  and 
whisking  them  out  with  childish  glee. 

“  ‘  lie  quiet  wi’  the’,  Sylvia.  Thou'st  splash¬ 
ing  me  all  ower,  and  my  feyther'Il  noane  be 
so  keen  o’  giving  me  a  new  cloak  as  thine  is 
seemingly.’ 

“  Sylvia  was  quiet,  not  to  say  penitent,  in 
a  moment.  She  drew  up  her  feet  instantly, 
as  if  to  take  herself  out  of  temptation,  she 
turned  away  from  Molly  to  that  side  of  her 
stony  seat  on  which  the  current  ran  shallow 
and  broken  by  pebbles.  But  once  disturlwjd 
In  her  play,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
great  subject  of  her  cloak.  She  was  now  a'^ 
still  as  a  minute  before  she  had  been  full  of 
gambolling  life.  She  had  tucked  herself  up 
on  the  stone  as  if  it  had  been  a  cushion,  and 
she  a  little  Sultana.  Molly  was  deliberately 
washing  her  feet  and  drawing  on  her  stock¬ 
ings,  when  she  heard  a  sudden  sigh,  and  her 
companion  turned  round  so  as  to  face  her,  and 
said,  ‘  I  wish  mother  had’nt  spoken  up  for 
t’  grey.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  Sylvia,  thou  wert  saying  as  we 


topped  t’  brow,  as  she  did  naught  but  bid 
thee  think  twice  afore  settling  on  scarlet.’ 

“  ‘  Ay !  but  mother’s  words  are  scarce,  and 
weigh  heavy.  Feyther’s  liker  me,  and  we 
talk  a  deal  o’  rubble ;  but  mother’s  words  arc 
liker  to  hewn  stone.  She  puts  a  deal  o’  mean¬ 
ing  in  ’em.  And  then,’  said  Sylvia,  as  if  she 
was  put  out  by  the  suggestion,  ‘  she  bid  me 
ask  Cousin  Philip  for  his  opinion.  I  hate  a 
man  as  has  gotten  an  opinion  on  such-like 
things.’ 

“  ‘  Well !  we  shall  never  get  to  Monkshaven 
this  day,  either  for  to  sell  our  stuff  and  eggs, 
or  to  buy  thy  cloak,  if  we’re  sitting  here 
much  longer.  T’  sun’s  for  slanting  low,  so 
come  along,  lass,  and  let’s  be  going !’ 

“  ‘  But  If  I  put  on  my  stockings  and  shoon 
here,  and  jump  back  into  yon  wet  gravel,  I’se 
not  be  fit  to  be  seen,’  said  Sylvia,  in  a  pa¬ 
thetic  tone  of  bewilderment,  funnily  child¬ 
like.  She  stood  up,  her  bare  feet  curved 
round  the  curving  surface  of  the  stone,  her 
slight  figure  balancing  as  if  in  the  act  to 
spring. 

“  ‘  Thou  knows  thou’ll  just  have  to  jump 
back  barefoot,  and  wash  thy  feet  afresh,  with¬ 
out  making  all  that  ado ;  thou  should’st  ha’ 
done  it  at  first,  like  me  and  all  other  sensible 
folk.  But  thou’s  gotten  no  gumption.’ 

“  Molly’s  mouth  was  stopped  by  Sylvia’s 
hand.  She  was  already  on  the  river’s  bank 
by  her  friend’s  side. 

“  ‘  Now  dunnot  lecture  me ;  I’m  none  for 
a  sermon  hung  on  every  peg  o’  words.  I’m 
going  to  have  a  new  cloak,  lass,  and  I  cannot 
heed  thee  if  thou  dost  lecture.  Thou  shall 
have  all  the  gumption,  and  I'll  have  my 
cloak.’  ” 

A  great  event  in  Monkshaven — the 
coining  into  port  of  the  Resolution,  the 
first  whaler  of  the  season,  from  the 
Greenland  seas — delays  the  purchase  of 
the  cloak,  but  it  is  accomplished  at  last, 
and  scarlet  wins  the  day,  in  spite  of  the 
ailvice  of  the  shopman — that  cousin  Phi- 
lij),  in  Sylvi.a’s  contemptuous  dislike  of 
whom  we  feel  inclined  to  sympathize, 
from  the  moment  we  hear  that  he  was 
a  serious  young  man,  tall,  but  with  a 
slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and  a  long 
upper  lip,  which  gave  a  disagreeable 
aspect  to  a  face  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  good-looking. 

Sylvia’s  sweet  warm-heartedness  and 
sympathy  are  beautifully  brought  out  in 
the  events  that  ensue  on  the  arrival  of 
the  whaler,  dow’ii  u|>on  whose  newly  re¬ 
turned  men — husbands,  fathei’s,  sons, 
lovers — pounces  the  press-gang.  These 
legalized  kidnapj>ers  furnish  the  tragedy 
of  the  story,  w’hich  needs  all  the  bright 
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pictures  strewn  tking  its  pa^es  to  lighten 
and  relieve  the  ever-deepeniag  gloom  of 
the  ba  *k- ground. 

Sylvia’s  lovers  are  her  cousin  Philip 
Hepburn,  and  Charley  Kinraid,  speck- 
sioneer  to  the  whaling-ship  Good  Fortune, 
who  has  made  himself  a  hero  in  other 
eyes  than  hers  by  his  gallantry  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  press-gang,  in  the  course  of 
which  resistance  he  received  a  severe 
w’ound.  lie  is  carried  to  Moss  Brow, 
nursed  into  health  and  strength  again, 
and  during  this  process  it  is  that  he  and 
Sylvia  grow  into  love  with  each  other. 
Philip  prosecutes  his  suit  by  teaching 
Sylvia  to  read  and  write  against  her  in¬ 
clination,  and  by  insinuating  evil  stories 
against  his  rival — a  method  of  courtship 
which  fails,  as  it  deserves  to  fail,  while 
Kinraid’s  prospers  without  an  effort 
The  girl’s  avei'sion  to  the  young  draper, 
who  is  so  pious,  proper,  and  demure  that 
everybody  else  approves  of  him,  is  a  just 
instinct.  He  sees  the  press-gang  lurking 
in  ambush  for  Kinraid,  has  the  chance 
of  warning  him,  and  does  not  do  it;  he 
sees  the  luckless  fellow  caught  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  a  man-o-war’s  boat ;  he  even 
accepts  a  message  from  him  to  give  to 
Sylvia — “  Tell  her  I’ll  come  back  to  her. 
Bid  her  not  forget  the  gi’eat  oath  we  took 
together  this  morning ;  she’s  as  much  my 
wife  as  if  we’d  gone  to  church  ;  I’ll  come 
back  and  marry  her  afore  long.”  But 
when  he  hears  that  the  sj)ecksioneer  is 
supposed  to  have  been  overtaken  by  the 
tide  and  drowned  on  the  shore,  because 
his  hat  has  been  found  drenche«l  with  sea 
water,  he  holds  his  peace,  and  lets  Sylvia 
with  the  rest,  though  he  sees  her  griev¬ 
ing  all  the  day  long,  believe  her  lover 
dead. 

“When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not 
single  spies  but  whole  battalions.”  Dan¬ 
iel  Robson  gets  into  a  fight  with  the  press- 
gang  to  release  some  seamen  whom  they 
iiave  captured  very  treacherously ;  an  offi¬ 
cer  is  killed,  and  Rol«on  being  brought 
to  trial,  as  leader  of  the  fray  in  which 
the  disaster  occuretl,  is  condemned  and 
executed.  The  forlornness  of  his  widow 
and  poor  Sylvia  makes  Philip  Hepburn’s 
opportunity.  He  can  give  them  protec¬ 
tion  and  a  good  home,  and  for  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  sake  Sylvia  consents  to  marry  him 
— her  heart  yearning  all  the^tiine  with 
tenderest  regret  for  Kinraid.  There  is  an 
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affecting  scene  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  their  engagement  where  she  betrays 
this,  and  bespeaks  Philip’s  patience. 

”  Sylvia  sat  dowa  on  the  e<lge  of  the  trough, 
and  dipped  her  hot  little  hai^  in  the  water. 
Then  she  went  in  quickly,  and  lifting  her 
beautiful  eyes  to  Philip's  face,  aud  with  a  look 
of  inquiry — *  Kester  thinks  as  Charlie  Kin¬ 
raid  may  have  been  took  by  the  press-gang.’ 

“  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  named  the 
name  of  her  former  lover  to  her  present  one 
since  the  day,  long  ago  now,  when  they  had 
quarreled  about  him;  and  the  rosy  color 
flushed  her  all  over;  but  her  sweet,  trustful 
eyes  never  flinched  from  their  steady  uncon¬ 
scious  gaze.  Philip’s  heart  stopped  beating ; 
literally,  as  if  he  had  come  to  a  sudden  pre¬ 
cipice,  while  he  had  thought  himself  securely 
walking  on  sunny  greensward,  lie  went 
purple  all  over  from  dismay ;  he  dared  not 
take  his  eyes  away  from  that  sad  earnest  look 
of  hers,  but  he  was  thankful  tliat  a  mist  came 
before  them  and  drew  a  veil  before  his  brain. 

He  heard  his  own  voice  saying  words  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  framed  in  his  own  mind. 

“  ‘  Hester's  a  d — d  fool,’  he  growled. 

“  ‘  He  sayfe  there’s  mebbe  but  one  chance 
in  a  hundred,’  said  Syh  ia,  pleading,  as  it  were, 
for  Kester;  ‘  but  oh,  Philip,  think  ye  there’s 
just  that  one  chance  ?’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  there’s  a  chance,  sure  enough,’  said 
Philip,  in  a  kind  of  fierce  despair  that  made 
)iim  reckless  what  he  said  and  did.  ‘  Tliere’s 
a  chance,  I  suppose,  for  every  thing  i’  life  as 
we  have  not  seen  with  our  own  eyes  as  it 
may  not  ha’  liappened.  Kester  may  s.ay  next 
as  there  is  a  chance  your  father  is  not  dead, 
because  w'e  none  on  us  saw  him  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Ilnng,’  he  was  going  to  have  said,  but  a 
touch  of  humanity  came  back  into  his  stony 
heart.  Sylvia  sent  up  a  little  sharp  cry  at  his 
words,  lie  ionge<l  at  the  sound  to  take  her 
in  his  arms  and  hush  her  up,  as  a  motiier 
hushes  her  weeping  child.  But  the  very  long¬ 
ing,  having  to  be  repressed,  only  made  him 
more  beside  himself  with  guilt,  anxiety  and 
rage.  They  were  quite  still  now.  Sylvia 
looking  sadly  down  into  the  bubling,  merry, 
flowing  water ;  Philip  glaring  at  her,  wishing 
that  the  next  wonl  was  spoken,  though  it 
might  stab  him  to  the  heart.  But  she  did  not  * 
speak. 

“At  length,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer, 
be  said,  *  Thou  sets  a  deal  o’  store  on  that 
man.  Sylvia.’ 

“  If  ‘that  man’  had  been  there  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  Philip  would  have  grappled  with  him, 
and'not  let  go  his  hold  till  one  or  the  other 
were  dead.  Sylvia  caught  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  meaning  of  the  gloomy  miserable  tone 
of  Philip’s  voice  as  he  said  these  words.  She 
looked  up  at  him. 

“  ‘  I  thought  yo’  kuowed  that  I  cared  a 
deal  for  him.’ 
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**  There  was  something  so  pleading  and  in¬ 
nocent  in  lier  pale  troubled  face,  so  pathetic 
In  her  tone,  tliat  Pliilip’s  anger,  which  had 
itcen  excited  against  her  as  well  as  against  ail 
tlie  rest  of  the  world,  melted  away  into  lore; 
and  once  more  he  felt  that  have  her  for  his 
own  he  must  at  any  cost.  lie  sat  down  by 
her  and  spoke  to  her  in  quite  a  different  man¬ 
ner  to  that  which  he  bad  used  before,  with  a 
ready  tact  and  art  whicli  some  strong  instinct 
or  tempter  close  at  his  ear  supplied. 

“  ‘Yes,  darling,  I  knowyo’  cared  for  him. 

I  ll  not  say  ill  of  him  that  is — dead — ay,  dead 
and  drowned — wl>atever  Kester  may  say — 
before  now ;  but  if  I  chose  I  could  tell  tales.’ 

“  ‘  No !  tell  no  tales ;  I  will  not  hear  thm,’ 
said  she,  wrenching  herself  out  of  Philip, s 
clasping  arm.  ‘  They  may  misca’  him  for 
ever,  and  I'll  not  believe  them.’ " 

A  few  days  later,  when  Philip  comes 
entreating  her  forgiveness  for  a  starving 
wretch  whom  her  father  had  succored 
to  the  saving  of  his  life,  and  whose  evi¬ 
dence  had  hanged  his  benefactor,  she 
turns  round  on  him  furious.  “  I’ve  a 
mind  to  break  it  off  for  iver  wi’  thee 
Philip.  Tliee  and  me  was  never  meant 
to  go  together.  When  I  love,  I  love, 
and  w’hen  I  hate,  I  hate  ;  and  him  as  has 
done  harm  to  mo,  to  mine,  I  may  keep 
fra  striking,  fra  murdering,  but  I’ll  uiver 
forgive !”  They  are  married,  a  child  is 
born  to  them,  and  soon  after  Kinraid  re- 
apiwars,  and  all  Philip’s  baseness  is  laid 
open  to  his  wife,  who  makes  a  vow  in 
her  wrath,  never  to  hold  Philip  for  her 
lawful  husband  again,  nor  ever  to  forgive 
him  for  the  evil  he  had  wrought  her,  but 
to  hold  him  ns  a  stranger,  and  one  who 
had  done  her  heavy  wrongs.  How  God 
takes  her  at  her  word,  and  suffers  no 
j)eacemaker  to  intervene  but  death,  is 
the  rest  of  this  pathetic  story — as  true  as 
it  is  pathetic,  and  as  beautiful  as  true. 

“  Cousix  Piiiujs,’  is  less  remarkable  for 
story  than  for  consummate  grace  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  Here  we  escape 
the  shock  of  soul-destroying  sorrow ;  we 
breathe  sweet  country  air  amongst  good 
people  who  live  above  the  temptations  of 
an  evil  world  ;  people  to  whom  God  has 
given  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  but  a 
full  measure  of  content ;  who  live  labori¬ 
ous  days,  rising  with  a  prayer,  lying 
down  with  a  blessing.  The  characters 
are  few  but  instinct  with  vigor  and  ac¬ 
tion.  First  there  is  the  teller  of  the 
tale — Paul  Manning,  an  engineer,  mar¬ 
ried,  middle-aged — who  gives  it  as  a 


beautiful  sad  memory  of  his  ’prentice 
youth,  when  he  lodg^  in  a  little  three- 
cornered  room  over  a  pastry-cook’s  shop 
in  the  market-place  of  the  county  town 
of  Eltham,  and  had  for  his  master  a  far- 
travelled,  clever  fellow,  named  Ilolds- 
worth,  whose  talk  was  like  “  dram-drink¬ 
ing,”  and  himself  one  of  the  most  love¬ 
able  and  delightful  of  men.  Then  there 
is  the  family  at  Hope  Farm — Minister 
Holman,  his  wife  and  their  daughter,  the 
Cousin  Phillis  of  the  story,  “  a  stately, 
gracious  young  woman,  in  the  dress 
and  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.”  So 
young  Manning  thinks  when  he  sees  her, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  farm,  and  finds 
her  father  in  the  fields  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  harvest  work,  closing  it  with  a 
psalm,  “Come all  harmonious  tongues,” 
sung  to  “  Mount  Ephraim  ”  tune,  k  is  a 
lovely  picture. 

“  The  two  laborers  seemed  to  know  both 
words  and  music,  though  I  did  not ;  and  so 
did  Phillis :  her  rich  voice  ftdlowed  her  fa¬ 
ther's  as  he  set  the  tune ;  and  the  men  came 
in  with  more  uncertainty,  but  yet  harmoni¬ 
ously.  Phillis  looked  at  ms  once  or  twice 
with  a  little  surprise  at  my  silence ;  but  I 
did  not  know  the  words.  There  we  five 
stood,  bareheaded,  excepting  Phillis,  in  the 
tawny  stubble-ticld,  from  which  all  the  shocks 
of  com  had  not  yet  been  carried — a  dark 
wood  on  one  side,  where  the  wooiipigeons 
were  cooing;  blue  distance  seen  through  the 
ash  trees  on  the  other.” 

We  might  multiply  citations  of  such 
tender,  suggestive  scenes,  for  the  whole 
story  is  a  series  of  them,  but  we  will  re¬ 
frain.  Cousin  Piiillis  goes  through  a 
great  sorrow,  but  God  will  not  suffer  her 
heart  to  be  broken,  and  everybody  tries 
to  console  her.  The  farm-servant  Betty 
— one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  typical  rough, 
sweet-natured  creatures — gives  her  some 
excellent  advice  when  she  secs  her  in 
tears. 

‘“Now,  Phillis,’ said  she,  coming  up  to  . 
the  sofa ;  ‘  wo  ha’  done  a’  we  can  for  you, 
and  th’  doctors  has  done  a’  they  can  for  you, 
and  I  think  the  Lord  has  done  a’  He  can  fur 
you,  and  more  than  you  deserve,  too,  if  you 
don’t  do  something  for  yourself,  if  I  were 
you  I’d  rise  up  and  snutf  the  moon,  sooner 
than  break  your  father's  and  your  mother’s 
hearts  wi’  watching  and  waiting  till  it  pleases 
you  to  fight  your  own  way  back  to  cheerful¬ 
ness.  There,  I  never  favored  long  preachings, 
and  I  have  stiid  my  say.’ 

“  A  day  or  two  after  Phillis  asked  me. 
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when  wc  were  alone,  ‘  If  I  thought  mj  father 
and  mother  would  allow  her  to  go  and  stay 
with  them  a  couple  of  months.’  She  blushed 
a  little  as  she  faltered  out  her  wish  for  change 
of  thought  and  scene. 

“  ‘  Only  for  a  short  time,  Paul.  Then — 
we  will  go  back  to  the  peace  of  the  old  days. 

I  know  we  shall ;  I  can,  and  I  will.’  ” 

With  “Wives  and  Daughters ’’  we 
bring  our  reviewal  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
works  to  a  close.  It  was  the  last  of  them. 
She  had  but  one  chapter  to  write  when 
death  arrested  her  cunning  hand,  and 
the  tale  was  left  unfinished,  though  not 
so  incomplete  but  that  we  can  discern 
how  happily  it  would  have  ended  had 
she  been  spared  to  work  it  out.  In  this 
story  of  every-day  life  her  literary  art  at¬ 
tained  its  hi^iest  excellence.  The  mo¬ 
ral  atmosphere  is  sweet,  bracing,  invig¬ 
orating  ;  the  human  feeling  good  and 
kind  throughout.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  the  6nest  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell’s  productions ;  that  in  which  her 
true  w'omanly  nature  is  most  adequately 
reflected,  and  that  \chich  will  keep  her 
name  longest  in  remembrance.  This 
generation  has  produced  many  writers 
whose  books  may  live  long  after  them  as 
pictures  of  manners  in  the  reign  of  good 
Queen  Victoria ;  but  w’e  call  to  mind 
none  save  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Antliony  Trollo|>e, 
in  their  best  moments,  to  whom  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  so  much  indebted  for  its 
knowledge  of  how  we  lived  and  moved 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  to  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

As  for  the  tribe  of  authors  to  whom 
the  catch-penny  nick-name  of  “  Sensa¬ 
tion  Novelists”  is  indiscriminately  applied 
(let  them  be  never  so  dull,)  we  make  little 
account  of  their  chance  of  enduring  repu¬ 
tation.  Their  figures  are  out  of  drawing, 
their  accessories  are  out  of  keeping ;  an¬ 
tic  gestures  stand  for  passion,  blotches  of 
re<i  and  black  paint  for  color.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  works  remind  us  of  nothing 
so  mnch  as  those  frantic  essays  at  art 
which  throng  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon 
Bazaar,  or  delight  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  from  the  country  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud’s  Wax- 
Work  Show.  They  are  a  fashion — like 
enameled  faces,  dyed  hair,  hoop-petti¬ 
coats  and  chignons.  They  have  their  ad¬ 
mirers,  people  who,  like  themselves, 
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never  went,  save  in  ima^nation,  across 
any  threshold  in  Belgravia,  but  who  arc 
flattered  in  the  notion  that  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  virtues  and  graces, 
while  the  vices  and  furies  reign  exclu¬ 
sively  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Miss  Braddon,  herself  an  adept  in  sensa¬ 
tion-writing,  has  revealed  to  us,  in  her 
novel  of  “  The  Doctor’s  Wife,”  the  se¬ 
crets  of  their  workmanship,  and  has  told 
us  that  they  have  been  promoted  from 
the  ranks  of  the  cheap  low-class  maga¬ 
zines,  which  were  quite  unknown  to  Mr. 
Mudie’s  library  and  [lolite  readers  a  dozen 
years  ago.  We  can  believe  it  on  her  au¬ 
thority,  and  w’e  shall  not  be  sorry  when 
the  rage  for  them  in  society  dies  out ; 
for  though  we  feel  sure  that  good  house¬ 
hold  morality,  such  as  the  authors  of 
“  John  Halifax  ”  and  the  “  Chronicles  of 
Carlingford  ”  supply  us  with,  is  more 
widely  read  and  approved  than  these  flor¬ 
id  romances,  the  latter  do  attract  many 
readers,  and  spoil  their  taste  for  what  is 
better. 

We  cannot,  for  instance,  imagine  any 
one  enchanted  with  the  adventures  of 
Lady  Audley  and  Miss  Gwilt  turning 
with  relish  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “  Wives  and 
Daughters.”  Sweet  Molly  Gibson, 
loyal,  unselfish,  duty-loving,  duty-doing, 
would  seem,  by  comparison,  a  mere 
bread-and-butter  miss.  Cynthia,  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  a  flirt,  who  cannot  help 
charming,  who  changes  her  lovers  as 
easiljll  as  her  gloves,  who  subsides  into 
successful  matrimony  without  any  oblit¬ 
eration  of  her  spots,  or  any  change  of 
her  disposition,  would  suggest  only  lost 
opportunities  for  “  blood-and-thunder  ” 
writing.  Those  who  could  study  the 
passion  of  Mr.  Bash  wood  without  sick- 
loatbing  of  heart,  would  find  no  delight 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  of 
Squire  Hamley  and  his  sons.  And  yet 
what  excellent  company  it  is!  how  puri¬ 
fying,  how  vivifying!  We  may  cite 
again  here,  with  special  force,  the  dictum 
of  the  old  French  court-moralist  and 
philosopher  with  which  we  began  our  ar¬ 
ticle.  As  we  read  this  every-day  story, 
our  minds  are  raised,  noble  sentiments 
inspire  us,  we  know  we  are  receiving 
benefit,  and  we  seek  no  other  rule  for 
judging  the  work  ;  it  is  good,  and  done 
by  the  hand  of  a  workman. 

There  are  characters  in  this  book  as 
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(lifBcuU  to  portray  as  ever  novelist  at¬ 
tempted,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  success  in 
portraying  them  is  as  great  as  ever  nov¬ 
elist  achieved.  We  have  no  wish  either 
to  add  or  to  diminish — they  are  perfect 
in  their  strength  and  in  their  weakness — 
people  whom  we  know  and  think  of  as 
if  they  were  our  personal  acquaintances. 
We  love  Molly,  and  are  satisfied  that  she 
and  Roger  Ilamley  were  born  lor  each 
other ;  we  have  not  the  heart  to  lie  angry 
with  Cynthia — nay,  we  sympathize  in  Tier 
prejudice  against  a  husband  who  would 
keep  her  always  on  moral  tiptoes,  strain¬ 
ing  to  be  more  purely  good  than  complex 
natVire  meant  her  to  be.  Mrs.  Gibson  is 
odio^  in  her  ^elGshness  and  double- 
faceiffiess,  but  the  character  rings  ti-ue  to 
life  from  first  to  last  Indeed,  all  the 
women  are  natural  from  the  rigid  old 
countess,  her  sensible  daughter  Lady 
Ciixhaven  and  her  brusque  daughter  Lady 
Harriet,  to  poor,  suffering  Mi  s.  Hamley, 
and  the  group  of  village  gossips,  Mrs. 
Goodenoiigh,  Mrs.  Dawes,  the  Misses 
Drowning  and  their  neighbors.  And 
if  the  women  are  excellent,  the  men  are 
no  less  admirable.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  charged  on  Mrs. 
Gaskell  that  she  drew  her  characters  from 
the  life,  but  they  are  all  so  distinctly  in¬ 
dividualized  that  a  real  model  might  have 
sat  for  each  portrait.  And  there  is  a 
complete  gallery  of  them  to  study.  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  country  doctor,  .-^-cwd,  sar¬ 
castic,  disap|X)inted  in  his  frivolous  wife, 
is  good,  but  better  are  Squire  Ilamley, 
the  Tory  of  old  lineage,  and  hi.s  despised 
neighljor,  the  Whig  Earl  of  Cumnor, 
whose  family  dates  no  higher  in  county 
annals  than  Queen  Anne’s  days ;  and 
l)est  of  all  are  the  brothers  O.sborne  and 
Roger  Hamley,  so  dissimilar,  yet  so 
clearly  akin  ;  the  elder,  like  his  mother, 
lieautiful,  poetical,  with  a  strain  of  his 
father’s  wilfulness  ;  the  younger,  strong- 
featured  and  rugged  like  the  Squire,  la¬ 
borious,  most  generous  and  tender,  ful- 
hlliug  all  the  hopes  that  Osborne  had 
Ai8ap])ointed,  bearing  his  own  grievances 
like  a  man.  Mr.  Preston  is  well  painted 
too,  insolent,  handsome,  bousttul,  re¬ 
deemed  by  a  vein  of  honest  passion  ; 
and  for  “  lad  love  ”  red-headed  Mr.  Coxe, 
who  begins  with  a  desperate  caprice  for 
Molly,  and  after  two  years  of  absence 
.  and  fidelity,  forgets  her  in  a  week  under 
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the  fire  of  Cynthia’s  charms,  is  without 
a  rival. 

We  shall  not  endeavor  to  give  any 
outline  of  this  every-day  story,  for  the 
merit  of  it  is  that  it  carries  out  its  name 
— it  is  a  story  of  such  simple  loves  and 
doings  and  sacrifices  as  we  see  around 
us;  it  progresses  by  days  and  weeks 
and  months  and  years  as  our  lives  pro¬ 
gress  ;  it  is  not  rounded  into  any  com¬ 
pleteness  of  plot,  though  each  event 
grows  out  of  Its  [>redeces8<)r8  as  inevita¬ 
bly  as  real  events  grow,  and  brings  about 
its  natural  results,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
such  as  we  anticipate  will  be  brought 
about  But  we  will  quote  one  of  its 
most  salient  and  beautiful  passages  to 
show  that  the  genius  which  created  Mary 
Barton  and  Ruth,  Margaret  Hale  and  Mr. 
Thornton,  Cousin  Phillis  and  Sylvia 
Robson,  had  lost  none  of  its  fire,  none  of 
its  three  when  its  work  was  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  by  death. 

Roilger  Hamley  is  going  away  to  Af¬ 
rica  on  a  scientific  mission,  and  coming 
to  bid  the  doctor’s  family  good-bye,  he 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  Cyn¬ 
thia  he  loves  her,  and  the  following 
scene  ensues  between  the  fortunate  co¬ 
quette  and  poor  Molly  as  soon  as  he  has 
left*the  house. 

“  Molly  saw  him  turn  aroun  1  and  shade  his 
eyes  trom  the  level  rays  of  the  westering  sun, 
and  rake  the  house  with  his  glances — in 
hopes,  she  knew,  of  catching  one  more 
glimpse  of  Cynthia.  But  apparently  he  saw 
no  one,  not  even  Molly  at  the  attic  ca.scmcnt ; 
for  she  had  drawn  back  when  he  had  turned, 
and  kept  herself  in  shadow  ;  for  she  had  ho 
right  to  put  herself  forward  as  the  one  to 
watch  and  yearn  for  farewell  signs.  None 
came — another  moment — he  was  out  of  sight 
for  years. 

“  She  shut  the  window  softly,  and  shivered 
all  over.  She  left  the  attic  and  went  to  her 
own  room  ;  but  she  did  not  begin  to  take  off 
her  out-of-diKir  things  till  she  heard  Cynthia’s 
fiMit  on  tlie  stairs.  Then  she  hastily  went  to 
the  toilet-table  and  began  to  untie  her  Imnnet- 
strings ;  but  they  wore  in  a  knot  and  took 
time  to  undo.  Cynthia’s  step  stopped  at 
Molly's  (l<M)r,  she  opened  it  a  little  and 
said,  ‘  may  I  come  in,  Molly  ?  ’ 

“  •  Certainly,’  said  Molly,  longing  to  say 
‘No’  all  the  time.  Molly  did  not  turn  to 
meet  her,  so  Cynthia  came  up  behind  her, 
and  putting  her  two  hands  around  Molly’s 
waist,  peeped  over  her  shoulder,  {xiuting 
out  her  lips  to  be  kissed.  Molly  could  not 
resist  the  action — the  mute  entreaty  for  a  ca- 
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ress.  But  in  the  moment  before  she  had 
caught  reflectiona  of  the  two  faces  in  the 
glass ;  her  own,  red  eyed,  pale,  with  lips  dyed 
with  blackberry  juice,  her  curls  tangled,  her 
bonnet  pulled  awry,  her  gown  tom — and  con¬ 
trasted  it  with  Cynthia’s  brightness  and 
bloom,  and  the  trim  elegance  of  her  dress. 

‘  Oh !  it  is  no  wonder !  ’  thought  poor  Molly, 
as  she  turned  around,  and  put  her  arms 
round  Cynthia,  and  laid  her  head  for  an  in¬ 
stant  on  her  shoulder — the  weary  aching  head 
that  sought  a  loving  pillow  in  that  supreme 
moment !  The  next  she  had  raised  herself, 
and  had  taken  Cynthia's  two  hands,  and  was 
holding  her  off  a  little  the  better  to  read  her 
face. 

“  ‘  Cynthia,  you  do  love  him  dearly,  don’t 
you?’ 

“  Cynthia  winced  a  little  aside  from  the 
penetrating  steadiness  of  those  eyes. 

“  ‘  You  speak  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an^ 
adjuration,  Molly,’  said  she,  laughing  a  little 
at  first  to  cover  her  nervousness,  and  then 
looking  up  at  Molly.  ‘  Don’t  you  think  I’ve 
given  a  proof  of  it  ?  But  you  know  I’ve  often 
told  you  I’ve  not  the  gift  of  loving ;  I  said 
*  pretty  much  the  same  thing  to  him.  I  can  re¬ 
spect,  and  I  can  admire,  and  I  can  like,  but 
I  never  feel  carried  off  my  feet  by  love  for  any 
one,  not  even  for  you,  little  Molly,  and  I  am 
sure  I  love  you  more  than — ’ 

“  ‘  No,  don’t !’  smd  Molly,  putting  her  hand 
before  Cynthia’s  mouth,  in  almost  a  pasuon  of 
impatience.  ‘Don’t,  don’t — I  won’t  bear  you 
— I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you — it  makes 
you  tell  lies.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  Molly  1  ’  said  Cynthia,  in  her  turn 
seeking  to  read  Molly’s  face,  *  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  One  might  think  you  cared 
for  him  yourself.’ 

“  ‘  I  ?  ’  said  Molly,  all  the  blo<  d  rushing  to 
her  heart  suddenly ;  then  it  leturaed  and 
she  had  courage  to  speak,  and  she  s|H)ke  the 
truth  as  she  believed  it,  though  not  the  real 
actual  truth.  ‘  I  do  care  for  him ;  I  think 
you  have  won  the  love  of  a  prince  amongst 
men.  Why,  I  am  proud  to  remember  that 
he  has  been  to  me  as  a  brother,  and  I  love 
him  as  a  sister,  and  I  love  you  doubly  be¬ 
cause  be  has  honored  you  with  his  love.’ 

“ ‘Come,  that’s  not  complimentary  I’  said 
Cynthia,  laughing,  but  not  ill-pleased  to  hear 
her  lover's  praises,  and  even  willing  to  depre¬ 
ciate  him  a  little  in  order  to  bear  more. 

‘  He’s  well  enough,  I  dare  say,  and  a  great 
deal  too  learned  and  cleaver  for  a  stupid  girl 
like  me ;  but  even  you  must  acknowledge  he 
is  very  plain  and  awkward  ;  and  I  like  pretty 
things  and  pretty  people.’  « 

“  ‘  Cj  nthia,  I  won’t  talk  to  you  about  him. 
You  know  you  don’t  mean  what  you  are  say¬ 
ing,  and  you  only  say  it  out  of  contradiction, 
because  I  praise  him.  He  shan’t  be  run  down 
by  you,  even  in  joke.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  we  won’t  talk  of  him  at  all. 


I  was  so  surprised  when  he  began  to  speak — 
so ;’  and  Cynthia  looked  very  lovely,  blushing 
and  dimpling  up  as  she  rememl^red  his 
words  and  looks.  Suddenly  she  recalled 
herself  to  the  present  time,  and  her  eye  caught 
on  the  leaf  full  of  blackberries— the  broad 
green  leaf,  so  fresh  and  crisp  when  Molly  had 
it  gathered  an  hour  or  so  ago,  but  now  soft  and 
flabby  and  dying.  Molly  saw  it,  too,  and  felt 
a  strange  kind  of  sympathetic  pity  for  the 
poor  inanimate  leaf. 

“  ‘  Oh !  what  bla<  kberries !  you’ve  gathered 
them  for  me,  I  know,’  said  Cynthia,  sitting 
down  and  beginning  to  feed  herself  daintily, 
toucliing  them  lightly  with  the  tips  of  her  fin¬ 
gers,  and  dropping  each  ripe  berry  into  her 
open  mouth.  When  she  bad  eaten  above 
half  she  stopped  suddenly  short.  '  * 

“  ‘  Ilow  I  should  like  to  have  gone  as  far  as 
Paris  with  him,’  she  exclaimed.  ‘  I  s4^osc 
k  would  nut  have  been  proper;  but  how 
pleasant  it  would  have  been.  I  remember  at 
Boulogne  ’  (another  blackberry)  ‘  how  I  used 
to  envy  the  English  who  were  going  to  Paris; 
it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  if  nob^y  stopped  at 
Boulogne  but  dull,  stupid  school-girls.’ 

“  ‘  When  will  he  be  there  ?’  asked  Molly. 

“  ‘On  Wednesday,  he  said.  I  am  to  write 
to  him  there ;  at  any  rate  he  is  gomg  to  write 
to  me.’ 

“  Molly  went  about  the  adjustment  of  her 
dress  in  a  quiet,  business-like  manner,  not 
speaking  much ;  Cynthia,  although  .  sitting 
still,  seemed  very  resth^s.  .Oh!  how  much 
Molly  wished  she  would  go. 

“  ‘  Perhaps,  after  all,’  said  Cynthia,  after  a 
pause  of  apparent  meditation,  ‘  we  shall  never 
be  married.’ 

“  ‘  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  said  Molly,  al¬ 
most  bilteiip^  ‘You  have  nothing  to  make 
yon  think  so.  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  to 
think  you  won't,  even  for  a  moment.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !’  said  Cynthia,  ‘  you  must  not  go 
and  take  me  au  grand  seriavx.  I  dare  say 
I  don’t  mean  what  I  say,  but  you  see  every¬ 
thing  BcH'ins  a  dream  at  present.  Still,  I 
think  the  chances  are  equal — the  chances  for 
and  against  marriage,  I  mean.  Two  years ! 
it’s  a  long  time ;  he  may  change  his  mind,  or 
I  may  ;  or  some  one  else  may  turn  up,  and  I 
may  get*  engaged  to  him  ;  what  should  you 
think  of  that,  Molly  ?  I’m  putting  such  a 
gloomy  thing  as  death  quite  on  one  side,  you 
see ;  yet  in  two  years  how  much  may  hap¬ 
pen  ?’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  talk  so,  Cynthia ;  please  don’t,’ 
said  Molly,  piteously.  ‘  One  would  think  yof 
did  not  care  for  him,  and  he  cares  so  much 
for  you.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  did  I  say  I  did  not  care  for  him  ? 
I  was  only  calculating  chances.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  nothing  will  happen  to  prevent  the  mar¬ 
riage.  Only,  you  know  it  may,  and  I  thought 
I  was  taking  a  step  in  wisdom,  in  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  all  the  evils  that  might  befall.  I 
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am  Bure  all  the  Avisc  people  I  have  ever 
known  thought  it  a  virtue  to  have  gloomy 
prognoBtioB  of  the  future.  But  you’re  not  in 
a  mood  for  wisdom  or  virtue,  I  see  ;  so  I’ll  go 
and  get  ready  for  dinner,  and  leave  you  to 
your  vanities  of  dress.’ 

“  She  took  Molly’s  fare  in  both  her  hands, 
before  Molly  was  aware  of  her  intention,  and 
kissed  it  playfully.  Then  she  left  Molly  to 
herself.” 

• 

This  scene,  in  which  .ire  so  finely  con¬ 
trasted  the  characters  of  tne  two  heroines 
of  the  story,  mnst  serve  as  an  ensainple 
for  the  whole,  which  is,  indeed,  too  fresh 
in  popular  reraenihrance  and  favor  to 
need  a  lengthened  commendation.  It 
makes  us  keenly  regret  that  the  world 
will  have  no  more  amusement,  no  more 
wise  instruction  from  the  same  masterly 
pen.  Mrs.  Gaskell  leaves  a  place  vacant 
m  the  literary  world,  as  Thackeray  left 
a  place  vacant  the  year  before  her — as 
all  men  and  w’omen  of  genius  and  power 
like  theirs,  do  leave  vacant  places  which 
never  seem  to  find  quite  adequate  suc¬ 
cessors. 
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BY  EDW.4RD  DICEY. 

Ok  the  Viooks  published  this  season, 
there  will  be  none,  I  think,  more  widely 
read  than  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  “New 
America.”  And,  before  I  enter  on  the 
subject  -  matter  of  this  article,  let  me 
liere  congratulate  Mr.  Dixon  on  a  success 
which  is  not  only  unquestionable,  but 
well  deserved.  He  has  accomplished  a 
task  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
lie  has  w’ritten  a  book  about  America, 
having  the  unusual  merit  of  being  at 
once  amusing  and  instructive,  true  as 
w’ell  as  new.  We  have  had  enough, 
and  to  spare,  of  comic  views  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  life ;  we  have  had  a  certain 
number,  though  not  too  many,  of  grave 
and  thoughtful  works  about  the  New 
World  ;  but  the  former  have  been  too 
light,  and  the  other  have  been  too  dull. 
With  every  respect  for  the  ability  of  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Air.  Dickens,  or  Mr.  Sala,  and 
their  imitators,  I  may  fairly  say  that 
the  English  public  would  know  con- 
sidendily  more  aliout  America  if  their 
books  had  never^been  written.  The 


real  truth  is,  that  Amerlci  is  the  most 
trying  subject  in  the  world  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  littfrateur  to  write  about,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  comic 
line  of  literary  business.  Paradoxical 
as  the  assertion  may  appear  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  reader,  there  is  very  little 
opportunity  for  light  writing  about  Ame¬ 
rica.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  a^ut  to  cross  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  on  a  book-making  errand,  came  to 
talk  to  me  before  his  departure  con¬ 
cerning  his  plans.  Like  all  persons  who 
have  never  visited  the  States,  he  was 
convinced  he  should  find  no  lack  of 
matter  to  describe,  and  remarked  to 
me  that  he  meant  to  do  what  never 
had  been  done  before — to  describe  the 
common  life  of  Americans.  “  JFor  in¬ 
stance,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  give  an  exact 
description  of  a  New  England  dinner¬ 
party.”  My  answer  w’as,  that  the  idea 
was  excellent  if  he  had  been  writing 
for  Frenchmen,  but  that,  as  an  American 
dinner-party  was  the  exact  fac-simile  of 
an  English  one,  a  description  of  it  would 
possess  no  special  interest  for  English 
readers.  My  friend,  I  need  hardly  say, 
left,  me  convinced  that  my  powers  of 
observation  were  extremely  limited  ;  but 
liefore  he  had  been  a  week  in  Americ.a, 
he  discovered  that  the  old  country  and 
the  new  were  very  much  alike — too 
much  alike,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  descriptive  writer.  In  truth,  all  the 
elaborate  and  ingenious  theories  which 
were  propounded  during  the  late  war 
for  the  edification  of  our  newspaper 
readers  were  b.ased  upon  the  assumption 
that  Americans  were  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Englishmen  ;  and  the  reason 
why  all  these  theories  proved  so  lament¬ 
ably  and  ludicrously  wrong,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  assumption  in  question  was 
radically  false.  If  critics  could  once 
make  up  their  minds  to  recognize  the 
simple  truth  that  Americans  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Englishmen  placed 
under  conditions  of  climate,  government, 
and  institutions,  other  than  our  own, 
the  American  question,  so  to  speak, 
would  present  singularly  little  difficulty 
of  solution.  There  is  infinitely  less  dif¬ 
ference  between  Chicago  and  Southamp¬ 
ton  than  there  is  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  though  the  former  are  separated 
by  twice  as  many  hundred  miles  as  there 
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are  single  miles  between  the  latter.  If 
you  want  to  understand  America,  you 
must  try  and  picture  to  yourself  how  the 
ordinary  Englishmen  you  know  would 
act  under  circumstances  analogous  to 
those  existing  across  the  Atlantic ;  and 
it  is  highly  to  Mr.  Dixon’s  credit  that 
he  has  appreciated  this  simple  truth,  and 
acted  on  it. 

There  is  something  absolutely  ludi¬ 
crous,  if  it  were  not  a. matter  of  grave 
import,  in  the  conventional  comic  way  of 
regarding  all  American  subjects  adopted 
by  our  literary  men.  Mr.  Dickens,  for 
instance,  has  travelled* in  America,  and 
has  seen  much  of  Americans  in  Europe. 
Yet  only  the  other  day  in  “  Mugby 
Junction,”  he  describes  a  Yankee  trav¬ 
eller  as  addressing  a  lady  at  the 
^lugby  refreshment  counter  in  these 
terms  : — 

“  I  tell  Yew  what  'tis  ma’arm,  I 
la’af.  Theer !  I  la’af.  I  Dew.  I  oughter 
ha’  seen  most  things,  for  I  hail  from  the 
Onlimited  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  I  haive  travelled  right  slick  over  the 
Limited,  head  on  through  Jee-rnsalemm 
and  the  East,  and  likeways  France  and 
Italy,  Europe  Old  World,  and  am  now 
njmn  the  track  to  the  Chief  European 
^  illage ;  but  such  an  Institution  as  Yew, 
and  Yewer  young  ladies,  and  Yewer 
fixin's,  solid  and  liquid,  afore  the  glorious 
Tamal  I  never  did  see  yet !  And  if  I 
hain’t  found  the  eighth  wonder  of  Mo- 
narchial  Creation,  in  finding  Yew,  and 
Yewer  young  ladies,  and  Yewer  fixin’s, 
solid  and  liquid,  all  as  aforesaid,  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  country  where  the  people  air 
not  absolute  Loonaticks,  I  am  Extra 
Double  Darned  with  a  Nip  and  Frizzle 
to  the  innermostest  grit  I  Wheerfur — 
Theer! — 1  la’af T  I  Dew,  ma’arm,  I 
la'af !  ” 

Mr.  Dickens  must  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  you  might  travel  through  the 
United  States  for  years,  and  never  hear 
such  a  speech  uttered  out  of  a  lunatic 
asylum.  A  duller  or  less  humorous  body 
of  men  than  American  railway  travellers 
it  was  never  my  misfortune  to  meet; 
and  yet  the  public  who  read  his  works 
and  know  nothing  of  America,  believe 
that  this  Yankee,  making  a  little  allow¬ 
ance  for  comic  license,  is  a  fair  type  in 
language  of  his  countrymen.  How  can 
we  wonder  Americans  do  not  love  us. 


when,  as  Hawthorn  said  with  too  much 
truth.  “Not  an  Englishman  of  them  all 
ever  spared  America  for  courtesy’s  sake  or 
kindness.  Happily  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
has  had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste 
to  write  about  Americans  as  we  do  about 
other  nations,  fairly  and  respectfully. 
Possibly  if  he  had  written  an  ill-natured 
w'ork  he  might  have  had  more  readers, 
but  he  would  jjot  have  contributed,  as  he 
has  done,  a  vesy  valuable  .addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  our  Trans-Atlantic  kins¬ 
men. 

So  people  who  want  delineations  of 
the  typical  Yankee  we  meet  with  any¬ 
where  except  in  America,  had  letter 
eschew  the  “New  America.”  Mr.  Dixon 
has  had  the  shrewdness  to  see  that  the 
subject  of  expectoration  was,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  “  played  out and  that 
there  was  not  much  more  fun  to  be  got 
out  of  the  almighty  dollar.  Moreover, 
odd  as  the  statement  may  appear,  he 
went  to  America  with  the  conviction  that 
the  subject  he  proposed  to  write  almut 
was  a  very  grave  and  serious  one.  The 
time  he  could  afford  to  pass  away  from 
England  was  necessarily  short,  and, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  single  subject  out  of  the  many 
which  the  New  World  presents  to  the 
thoughtful  observer.  The  true  topic  of 
the  “  New  America  ”  consists  in  the 
strange  developments  of  religion  which 
have  manifested  themselves  upon  the 
soil  of  the  Western  Continent ;  and  the 
few  portions  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  work  which 
bear  upon  other  subjects  might,  I  think, 
be  omitted,  with  advantage  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  work.  This  remarkable 
book  is  so  sure  to  be  extensively  read, 
that  I  should  be  reflating  what  most  of 
my  readers  are  probably  ac<4uainted  wuth 
if  1  tried  to  epitomize  Mr.  Dixon’s  views 
on  the  Mormons,  the  Shakers,  the  Free- 
lovers,  and  the  other  strange  sects  which 
abound  in  America.  All  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  point  out,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
causes  which,  in  my  judgment,  account 
for  these  religious  eccentricities — causes 
which  Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  of  some¬ 
what  too  sparingly.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  the  English  mind  to  regard  Americans 
as  belonging  to  what  I  once  heard  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “  regiment  of  God’s  own 
unacconntables and  this  tendency  is 
likely  to  be  strengthei^d,  if  these  auoraa- 
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lou8  manifestations  of  religion,  on  which 
Mr.  Dixon  dwells,  are  regarded  as  noth* 
ing  but  spasmodic  exhibitions  of  Yankee 
oddness. 

Even  a  very  superficial  observer,  while 
traveling  in  America,  can  hardly  avoid 
being  struck  by  two  remarkable  and  ap¬ 
parently  inconsistent  facts.  Wherever 
you  go,  you  see  places  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  ;  every  little  town  has  meeting¬ 
houses,  chapels,  churches,  conventicles 
by  the  score  ;  the  newest  settlement, 
where  houses  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  form  the  semblance  of  a  street,  has 
some  rough  edifice  of  planks  devoted,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  sniritual  pur¬ 
poses  ;  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  sermons,  chapel-feasts, 
prayer-meeting,  and  revivals ;  Sunday 
18  observed  with  a  more  than  English 
strictness ;  and,  as  far  as  outward  signs 
go,  the  Americans  w’ould  justly  be  set 
down  as  a  very  religious  jieople.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  you  hear,  I  think,  less 
about  religion  than  you  would  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Everybody  chooses  his  own  reli¬ 
gion, — it  is  thought  right  and  proper  for 
a  man  to  be  attached  to  some  religious 
community ;  but,  having  made  his  selec¬ 
tion,  he  is  left  undisturbed  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  I’artisan  religious  controversy  is 
therefore  almost  unknown  in-  the  form  it 
is  so  common  amongst  ns.  Each  sect 
is  anxious  enough  to  make  proselytes 
and  increase  its  numbers ;  but,  under  the 
voluntary  system,  all  sects  stand  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  footh\g,  and  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  universal  toleration 
which  protects  them  all.  Thus  religion 
is  not  an  element  in  the  political  problem, 
as  it  is  here.  During  a  long  period 
throughout  which  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  American  newspapers,  I 
can  hardly  recollect  an  instance  where 
religious  considerations  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  discussion  of  political 
matters.  In  this  country,  the  creed  pro¬ 
fessed  by  a  public  man  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  important  item  in  his  success^or 
failure.  The  religious  persuasions  to 
which  our  leading  statesmen  belong  are 
as  well  known  as  the  political  principles 
they  profess.  That  Mr.  Bright  is  a 
Quaker,  Sir  George  Bowyer  a  Catholic, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  a  High  Churchman, 
Mr.  Newdegate  an  Evangelical,  and  so 
on,  are  all  facts  which  are,  as  it  w’cre. 


the  A  B  C  of  political  knowledge.  But 
ninety-nine  Americans  out  of  a  hundred 
could  probably  not  tell  you,  to  save  their 
lives,  the  religious  persuasions  which 
owned  the  diflTerent  members  of  the 
United  States  government  In  all  the 
countless  attacks  which  have  been  poured 
on  President  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Sew¬ 
ard,  Jefferson  Davis,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  Charles  Sumner,  whoever  heard  an 
attack  based  u||on  their  religious  views  ? 
Yet  I  believe  tfrat  one  and  all  of  these 
gentlemen  would,  in  England,  be  called 
religious  men, — that  is,  men  to  whom 
religion  is  professedly  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  and  importance.  The  truth  is, 
that  religion  has  grown  to  be  considei’ed 
in  Amenca  entirely  a  matter  appertaining 
to  the  individual,  with  which  the  State 
has  no  more  concern  than  it  has  with 
his  literary  tastes  or  scientific  pursuits. 
The  only  occasion  in  which  religious  par¬ 
tisanship  was  ever  brought  into  a  Pre¬ 
sidential  canvass  was  at  the  time  of  Fre¬ 
mont’s  election,  when  a  cry  was  sought 
to  be  raised  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  Catholic.  But  the  appa¬ 
rent  exception  proves  the  rule  ;  the  only 
two  religious  denominations  which  have 
been  in  any  sense  made  the  objects  of 
popular  intolerance  in  the  States  are 
lioman  Catholicism  and  Mormonism  ; 
and  both  these  forms  of  faith  are  object¬ 
ed  to,  not  on  abstract  grounds,  but  from 
a  conviction,  whether  true  or  false,  that 
their  tenets  are  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  based.  Thus,  if  my  observation  is 
correct,  we  have  to  account  for  the  two 
somewhat  contradictory  facts  that  Ame¬ 
rica  is  the  country  where  religion  flour¬ 
ishes  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  yet 
where  it  has  the  least  obvious  connection 
with  the  public  life  of  the  population. 

I  should  premise  that  the  remarks  I 
have  made,  and  shall  have  to  make,  ap¬ 
ply  especiaily,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the 
West.  It  is  there,  in  the  great  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley,  that,  in  ray  judgment,  the 
true  Americ.a — the  America  of  the  future 
— has  its  abode.  Hawthorne  once  said 
to  me,  in  talking  about  the  new  Back- 
woods  States  I  had  then  recently  visited, 
“  After  all,  we  Yankees  are  but  the  fringe 
on  the  garment  of  the  West and  the 
remark  always  appeared  to  me  to  contain 
the  clue  to  ail  real  comprehension  of  the 
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new  Trans- Atlantic  world.  The  old  Sea¬ 
board  States,  and  notably  New  England, 
are  to  a  very  great  extent  England  across 
the  ocean.  Settled  from  the  old  home, 
united  to  the  mother  country  by  ties 
constantly  renewed,  they  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  on  English  principles,  and  re¬ 
tain  to  the  present  day,  though  in  a 
modified  form,  the  tastes,  prejiidices, 
weaknesses,  and  virtues  of  an  English 
character.  The  men  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  and  to  a  less^egree  of  New 
York,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  still.  Both  for  good  and  evil, 
they  have  preserved  the  old  type,  and 
have  not  developed  much  of  new  institu¬ 
tions,  or  new  tones  of  thought,  or  new 
national  character.  It  is  in  the  West 
that  the  difierent  conditions  of  climate, 
atmosphere,  political  government,  social 
life,  and  native  thought  operate  to  create 
a  new  nation,  untrameled  by  the  pow¬ 
erful  influences  of  old  associations.  Of 
course  this,  like  all  otlier  generalizations, 
must  be  taken  rather  as  the  expression  of 
a  tendency  than  a  distinct  statement  of 
fact.  What  I  wish  to  express  is  my 
conviction,  that  in  the  West,  not  in  the 
East,  yon  must  study  the  characteristics 
of  the  nation  which  ultimately  will  claim 
the  title  of  American.  If,  as  w'e  may 
reasonably  expect,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nation,  now  growing  so  rapidly  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  is  to  enrich  the 
world  with  a  new  polity,  a  new  literature, 
a  new  development  of  faith,  it  will  be  in 
the  West  that  we  must  look  for  their 
manifestation.  And  it  is  this  fact  which, 
I  believe,  has  contributed  perhaps  more 
than  anything  to  falsify  our  judgments 
about  America.  Our  travelers,  w'ith 
scarcely  an  exception,  have  based  their 
impre-ssions,  whether  favorable  or  unfav¬ 
orable,  upon  the  old  Anglicised  States 
instead  of  on  the  new  dominions,  where 
the  process  of  reconstruction  is  really 
being  carried  out.  ^ 

If  ever  there  was  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa 
on  which  the  story  of  mankind  might  bo 
written  out  anew,  it  is  that  vast  region 
of  the  West.  From  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  there  stretches  a 
well-nigh  unbroken  plain,  which,  in  phy¬ 
sical  and*  geological  characteristics,  is 
positively  more  absolutely  uniform  than 
any  other  area  of  the  same  size  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Put  an  American 


suddenly  down  in  any  unsettled  portion 
of  that  immense  district  enclosed  by  the 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and 
their  confluents,  and  he  would  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  say,  from  external 
observation,  whether  he  stood  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  or  Colorado,  in  Minnesota  or  Ari¬ 
zona.  Everywhere  there  extends  the 
same  dead  flat,  everywhere  there  is  the 
same  rich  fertile  soil,  everywhere  the 
same  boundless  horizon.  Everywhere, 
too,  there  are  much  the  same  social  con¬ 
ditions,  the  same  lack  of  traditions,  the 
same  absence  of  poverty,  the  same  uni¬ 
formity  of  class.  One  man  in  the  West 
is  as  good  as  another,  not  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  but  as  an  accident  of  fact.  No¬ 
body  has  any  special  claim  to  distinction 
in  respect  of  hb  state,  or  township,  or 
family,  or  birth,  or  nationality.  Individ¬ 
ual  success  or  ability  is  about  the  only 
thing  which  raises  one  man  above  ano¬ 
ther.  I  am  not  now  saying  whether  such 
a  state  of  things  is  beneficial  or  otherwise. 
I  only  assert  that  it  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  national  char¬ 
acter.  M.  Laugel,  in  his  very  able  work 
on  the  United  States,  points  out,  with 
great  truth,  how  Abraham  Lincoln’s  na¬ 
ture  was  affected  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  Western  birth  and  breeding.  “  The 
life  of  the  .fields,”  he  says,  “  and  the 
open  air  of  the  Western  plains,  formed 
this  robust  nature  for  the  struggles  it  was 
to  undergo.  The  gi’eat  rivers  and  the 
prairies  taught  him  more  than  books.  It 
IS  from  the  wilderness,  among  the  woods, 
the  wild  flowers,  au8  the  newly-planted 
fields,  that  he  took  his  love  of  independ¬ 
ence,  his  contempt  of  etiquette,  his  re¬ 
spect  for  labor.  His  ruling  passion,  and, 
so  to  speak,  his  only  one,  was  found  to 
be  that  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Nowhere  has 
the  national  sentiment  penetrated  the  souls 
of  men  so  deeply  as  among  the  people  be¬ 
yond  the  Alleghanies.  Tiie  inhabitant 
of  M.assachusetts  may  take  pride  in  his 
little  State.  The  greater  part  of  the  States 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  have  traditions 
and  memories  ;  but  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois,  have  as  yet  no  history.  The  in¬ 
habitant  of  those  vast  regions,  who  feels 
himself  irresistibly  called  to  such  high 
destinies,  is  above  all  an  American.  lie 
is,  and  is  determined  to  be,  the  citizen  of 
a  great  country.  He  is  determined  to 
measure  its  powers  by  the  immensity  of 
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its. prairies,  and  bis  patriotism  literally 
knows  no  bounds.” 

Tbe  sort  of  influence  which  is  thus 
portrayed,  with  truth,  as  having  mouhled 
Lincoln’s  character,  0|)erates  upon  all 
raeml>ers  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged.  Tliese  Western  men  have  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  material  elbow-room 
not  vouchsafed  at  all  to  other  nations, 
and  to  a  far  less  degree  to  their  Eastern 
fellow-countrymen.  In  })olitics,  religion, 
and  social  fashion  everybody  is  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  ])lea8es  in  the  West ;  and 
space  there  is  so  plentiful  that  one  man’s 
action  interferes  comparatively  little  with 
that  of  his  neighbors.  If  you  like  to 
walk  about  with  bare  feet,  or  dwell  in  a 
house  without  windows,  or  eat  uncooked 
meat,  or  eschew  soap  and  water,  or  com¬ 
mit  any  other  departure  from  the  ordin¬ 
ary  rules  of  social  life,  you  can  do  so  in 
the  West,  not  only  with  more  freedom, 
but  with  infinitely  less  attention  being 
draw'n  to  your  conduct,  than  in  any  other 
civilized  region.  Till  within  a  few  years 
ago,  to  wear  a  beard  or  moustache  in 
Boston,  was  to  place  yourself  outside  the 
pale  of  society  ;  and  even  to  the  present 
day,  a  man  who  did  not  go  to  chiirch  in 
a  New  England  village,  would  find  his 
pecuniary  credit  suffer.  But  the  idea  of 
objecting  to  anybody,  politically  or  so¬ 
cially,  on  account  of  his  dress  or  creed 
would  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  the  true 
Western  mind. 

Some  appreciation  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  West  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  luxuriance  of  what  I  may 
call  the  religious  vegetation  of  America. 
Every  towm,  in  that  immense  area,  has 
sprung  up  in  the  same  fashion.  Half 
a  dozen  settlers  have  encamped  them¬ 
selves  on  a  particular  spot,  have  run  up 
houses,  and  then  collected  other  settlers 
around  them.  At  first  they  had  no 
religious  ministration  whatever,  except 
what  they  got  from  the  chance  visit  of 
some  itinerant  preacher.  The  original 
founders  of  the  settlement  were,  proba¬ 
bly,  men  of  different  creeds — Lutherans, 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Unitarians, 
Baptists,  or  what  not ;  it  is  almost  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  certainty  that  they  did  not  in  any 
case  all  belong  to  the  same  form  of  faith. 
As  the  hamlet  grew  into  a  village  some 
wandering  preacher  squatted  down  there 
himself,  or  some  settler  took  to  preach¬ 


ing,  or  some  two  or  three  zealous  indi¬ 
viduals  ran  up  a  chapel,  and  obtained  a 
minister  belonging  to  the  peculiar  creed 
they  happened  to  profess.  But  thus  it 
de|)ended,  and  depends,  entirely  upon 
hazard  what  especial  sect  first  established 
itself  in  any  settlement  When  once  a 
chapel  was  established,  that  portion  of 
the  settlement  who  had  religious  convic¬ 
tions  or  appetites  of  any  kind  generally 
attached  themselves  to  the  chapel,  even 
if  the  form  of  worship  was  not  what  they 
professed,  until  such  time  as  the  village 
grew  large  and  populous  enough  to  have 
more  than  one  chapel,  and  then  e.ach  set¬ 
tler  began  to  choose  his  own  place  of 
worship.  This,  in  substance,  is  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  every  settlement  in  the 
West ;  and  so  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
are  probably  few  places  where  it  is  so 
much,  humanly  speaking,  a  matter  of 
chance  what  religion  a  child  is  brought, 
up  in  as  in  the  West  There  is  no  pri- 
ma  facie  reason  why  any  Western  man 
should  belong  to  one  church  more  than 
another.  Not  only  is  there  no  State  re¬ 
ligion,  but  there  is  not,  as  in  the  East, 
any  dominant  sect.  There  is,  to  a  very 
large  class  of  minds,  a  great  attraction 
in  belonging  to  the  faith  professed  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  among  whom 
your  lot  in  life  is  cast.  Persons  who  are 
actuated  by  this  feeling  would  naturally 
be  Independents  in  New  England,  Qua¬ 
kers  in  Pennsylvania,  Catholics  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Methodists  in  the  other  States  of 
«lthe  South.  But  what  form  of  faith  they 
would  gravitate  towards  in  the  West  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Yet,  though  the 
.religious  instinct  is  thus  left  undirected, 
it  is  developed  by  the  circumstances  of 
Western  life.  The  life  of  the  settler  is 
necessarilylk  solitary  one.  In  a  thinly- 
populated  country  the  towns  and  villages 
and  cottages  which  dot  the  surface  of 
those  boundless  plains  lie  far  apart  from 
each  other.  Men,  and  still  more  women, 
are  thrown  much  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  Of  the  social  occupations  of 
lands  where  people  live  close  and  thick 
together  they  have  but  few ;  and  the  sei- 
mon  or  prayer-meeting  is  about  the  only 
intellectual  excitement  that  the  week  of- 
fera  them.  Moreover,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  constant  aspect  of  the  sea  of 
land  which  stretches  everywhere,  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  predisposes  the  mind 
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somehow  to  religions  contemplation.  The  of  the  new  teachers  have  come  from  the 
sense  of  immensity  which  attaches  to  the  old  States,  and  in  many  cases  have  found 
prairie  is  oppressive  in  its  nature;  and  their  first  adherents  among  the  dwellers 
the  soul  seeks  for  some  sort  of  oounteiV  in  those  States,  their  real  permanent  suc- 
balancing  protection  against  the  feeling  cess  as  founders  of  new  sects  has  been  in 
of  being,  as  it  were,  lost  in  space.  Men  the  half-settled  Western  regions.  Along 
who  live  upon  the  sea,  it  has  always  been  the  sea-board  society  is  growing  too 
observed,  are  given  to  devotion  or  su-  pro8|)erous,  too  settled,  too  educat^  for 
perstition,  or  by  whatever  name  you  any  large  body  of  men  to  leave  all  and 
choose  to  describe  the  religious  instinct,  follow  prophets,  whether  false  or  true, 
and  they  would  be,  I  think,  still  more  so  Of  aU  the  various  sects  of  which  Mr. 
inclined  if  instead  of  sailing  in  company  Dixon  treats,  Mormonism  is  by  far  the 
they  sailed  mostly  alone  ;  and  the  settlers  most  important  About  the  only  unfa- 
of  the  West  are,  after  all,  a  sort  of  dry-  vorable  literary  criticism  I  should  feel  in¬ 
land  sailors,  anchored  each  in  their  own  dined  to  make  about  his  book  is,  that  he 
bark  at  their  several  moorings.  fails  to  convey  any  distinct  estimate  of 

Thus,  if  my  view  is  correct,  yon  have  the  relative  irajiortance  of  the  different 
in  the  Western  States  all  the  conditions  religious  bodies  about  which  he  discour- 
required  for  the  development  of  new  re-  ses  so  ably  and  so  pleasantly.  There  is 
ligious  sects.  You  should  also  take  into  nothing  to  indicate,  to  a  reader  unac- 
account  the  fact  that  education  of  a  kind  quaint^  with  the  subject,  that,  while  the 
sufficiently  high  to  interest  its  possessors  Mormons  are  a  body  whose  importance 
on  questions  higher  than  those  of  mere  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Mount  Lebanon 
food  and  raiment  is  almost  universal  in  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  influential  than 
the  West,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Agaj>emone,  near  Taunton,  of  which 
there  is  no  large  class  of  highly  educated  Brother  Prince  was,  or  is  for  aught  I 
minds  powerful  enough  to  lead  the  tone  know,  the  Messiah.  I  may  remark,  too, 
of  public  thought ;  and  then  you  will  that  I  think  Mr.  Dixon  falls  into  a  se- 
underetand  why  new  prophets  should  rious  blunder  in  estimating  the  Spiritual- 
have  extraordinary  facilities  afforded  ists  of  America  at  three  millions.  I  have 
them  in  the  West  for  the  propagation  of  had  several  friends  amongst  this  body, 
their  creeds.  and  I  never  knew  men  who  were  more 

The  remarks  that  I  have  ma<^le  are,  I  prone  to  deal  in  sensation  statements.  It 
hold,  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  was  their  fashion  to  set  down  anybody 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  After  who  ever  had,  could,  or  would  take  part 
all,  America  as  a  nation  has  hardly  yet  in  a  spiritual  sianct,  as  a  believer ;  but 
emerged  from  the  settler  phase  of  civi-t»  my  own  impression  is,  that  the  number 
lization  ;  but,  just  as  students  of  optics  of  persons  in  America  who  belong  to  the 
choose  a  blank  wall  whereon  to  study  Spiritualistic  congregations  which  exist 
effects  of  reflection  and  refraction,  so  1  ‘  in  some  cities  of  the  Union,  or  who,  in 
think  students  of  religious  problems  in  any  true  sense  of  the  words,  could  be 
America  should  select  the  West  to  watch  called  adherents  of  the  creed  in  question, 
the  working  of  religious  influences,  would  not  exceed  ten  thousand  at  the 
There  are  fewer  disturbing  causes  to  be  outside. 

taken  into  account — less  allowance  to  be  Mormonism  I  think  to  be  a  genuine 
made  for  the  action  of  accidental  forces.  Western  production.  It  is  true  that  the 
As  a  qualification,  however,  of  what  I  disciples  of  Joseph  Smith  are  probably 
have  said,  I  should  observe  that,  for  the  more  numerous  even  at  the  present  day 
sake  of  convenience,  I  have  spoken  of  the  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  they  are 
West  almost  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  and  in  Utah  ;  but  they  belong  to  precisely 
different  country  from  the  East.  But,  that  class  which  furnishes  the  West  with 
in  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  a  perpetual  stream  of  emigrants.  The 
preciseness  where  the  East  ends  or  the  superior  success  of  Mormonism  to  that 
West  begins.  You  pass  ira|>erceptibly  of  other  American  sects  of  a  similar  char- 
from  one  to  another,  and  each  in  turn  acter  I  take  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  it 
constantly  operates  upon  the  other.  But  is  grafted  upon  a  system  of  emigration. 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  though  most  The  founders  of  the  faith  had  the  wit  to 
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perceive  that  the  tendency  which  carries 
the  surplus  population  of  Europe  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New  might  be 
turned  into  a  religious  agency.  The 
apostles  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Brigham 
Young  go  forth  to  Welsh  peasants,  and 
English  laborers,  and  Norwegian  cot¬ 
tiers,  and  to  the  poor  of  every  country 
where  the  migratory  passion  has  begun 
to  work ;  and  promise  them,  not  only 
salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  but  land 
in  this.  A  friend  of  mine  not  long  ago 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  obtain  emi¬ 
grants  amongst  the  agricultural  classes 
for  a  distant  English  colony.  He  found 
plenty  of  persons  willing  to  go,  but  their 
reluctance  to  embark  alone  upon  a  long 
journey  proved  an  almost  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  his  success  as  a  recruiter  for  the 
colony.  Ijet  anybody  imagine  what  it 
must  be  to  ordinary  laborers,  who  have 
never  known  anything  of  the -world  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  their  parish,  to  set 
forth  without  friends  or  acquaintances  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  a  strange  country 
where  they  know  nobody.  They  would 
like  well  enough  to  go,  but  they  are 
afraid  of  going.  Now  this  feeling — 
which  is,  I  believe,  a  very  general  one 
amidst  the  emigrant  class — is  made  to 
do  service  for  Mormonism.  Converts  to 
the  new  creed  have  emigration  made  easy 
to  them :  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
journey  is  taken  off  their  hands.  They 
are  escorted  on  their  road  by  men  J^ey 
know ;  amongst  their  fellow-converts 
they  have  friends,  or  at  any  rate  ac¬ 
quaintances,  already  provided  for  them  ; 
and  they  know  that  when  they  reach  the 
far-away  land  which  seems  to  them  so 
utterly  beyond  their  mental  vision,  they 
will  find  homes  and  employment  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand.  I  do  not  attribute 
the  success  of  Mormonifllh  solely,  or  even 
mainly  to  its  connection  with  a  well-or¬ 
ganized  system  of  emigration  ;  but  I  do 
believe  that  any  sect  which  offered  the 
same  or  similar  inducements  would  find 
no  want  of  proselytes. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  obviously  inclined  to 
think  that  polygamy  is  an  incident  rather 
than  a  characteristic  of  Mormonism.  It 
flourished  before  a  plurality  of  wives  was 
ractically  allowed,  and  would  continue, 
e  believes,  to  flourish  even  if  monoga¬ 
my  were  re-established  as  an  institution. 
IIow  far  this  may  be  true  or  not  is  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  speculation.  But  this  much  is 
clear,  if  Mr.  Dixon  can  be  at  all  relied 
on,  that  Utah  is  not  at  present,  whatever 
it  may  become  hereafter,  a  mere  sink  of 
licentious  self-indulgence.  As  a  body, 
the  Mormons  are  hard-working,  sober, 
temperate  men  ;  actuated  by  a  deep  faith 
and  an  earnest  devoti^  to  the  interests 
of  their  creed.  The*  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  that  fiuth  which  appeals  to  men’s 
convictions  .as  well  as  their  passions ;  and, 
if  I  am  correct  in  my  theory,  the  saving 
instinct  of  Monnonism  is  common  to  it 
with  almost  every  one  of  the  sects  which 
have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  the  West¬ 
ern  world. 

Nobody  can  have  observed  the  tone  of 
European — and  more  especially  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  European — thought  without  see¬ 
ing  that  the  tendertcy  of  the  age  is  to¬ 
ward  realism  in  religion  as  well  as  in  art 
and  literature.  The  cardinal  tenet  of  all 
our  existing  Old  World  creeds  is  that 
this  mundane  life  is  of  no  importance 
compared  with  that  of  the  world  to  come. 
In  former  times  men  really  believed  this 
tenet,  and  based  their  actions  on  it  Per¬ 
secution,  asceticism,  and  celibacy  were 
all  n.atural  and  logical  deductions  from 
this  fundamental  dogma.  If  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  life  was  to  prepare  for  an¬ 
other,  the  mode  in  which  you  or  others 
passed  this  mortal  existence  could  be  of 
no  material  consequence.  A  little  more 
enjoyment,  a  little  less  suffering,  were 
trifles  light  .as  air  in  view  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  future  beyond 
the  grave.  But  now,  somehow  or  other, 
this  belief  has  failed  to  satisfy  mankind. 
It  may  be  that  our  faith  is  not  so  vivid 
as  it  was ;  it  may  be  that  our  view  is 
larger.  We  have  grown,  even  in  the 
most  orthodox  of  sects,  to  attach  a  far 
greater  value  to  this  present  living  ex¬ 
istence  th.an  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
abstract  theory  of  our  theology.  Philan¬ 
thropy,  in  the  sense  we  ordinarily  attach 
to  the  word,  of  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
temporal  wants  or  sufferings  of  mankind, 
is  in  itself  antacronistic  to  the  a.scetic  view 
of  religion.  The  progress  of  national 
civilization  may  possibly  have  taught  us 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  what 
befalls  us  in  this  world.  I  am  speaking 
now,  not  of  what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  truth 
with  regard  to  such  questions,  but  sim¬ 
ply  of  the  tendencies  which  I  observe. 
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And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however  much 
ou  may  deplore  it,  I  think  no  one  who 
as  ever  thought  at  all  upon  the  qjiestion 
can  deny  that  even  devout  and  orthodox 
men  have  learnt  imperceptibly  to  believe 
that  we  are  bound  to  live  for  this  world 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  for  the 
next  As  late  as  the  days  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  such  a  faith  lAuld  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  the  rankest  heresy ;  yet  it  is  held  by 
men  now  w'ho  consider  themselves  the 
descendants  of  the  Calvinist  school.  And 
the  doctrine  of  the  new  creed  I  take  to 
be  that  this  life  is  good,  not  as  a  means 
only  of  obtaining  salvation,  but  as  an 
end.  As  the  world  has  gravitated  to¬ 
wards  this  materialistic  view,  there  has 
been  felt  the  need  of  some  faith  other 
than  that  iu  which  our  fathers  rested 
content  When  Heine,  in  his  reckless 
revolt  against  all  received  doctrines,  sang, 

“Kin  nencs  Lied,  ein  besseres  Lied, 

O  Freunde,  will  ich  Euch  dichten 
Wir  wollen  hier  auf^rde  Khoa 
Das  Himmel  reich  errichten,” — 

he  expressed  feelings  with  which  others 
than  unbelievers  have  a  distinct  if  latent 
sympathy. 

So,  whatever  abstract  tenets  they  may 
hold,  men,  even  in  this  Old  World,  have 
learnt  to  believe  that  misery  is  not  the 
appointed  lot  of  mankind  ;  and  that,  if  I 
may  say  so,  as  I  wish  to  do,  without  the 
slightest  irreverence,  we  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  affairs  of  this  eafth  on 
which  we  live  than  with  those  of  the  un¬ 
known  land  on  which  we  shall  all  have 
to  enter.  This  belief  has  pervaded  our 
literature,  and  has  produced  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  social  and  political  rela¬ 
tions.  But  in  the  New  World  it  has 
operated  with  infinitely  more  freedom. 
Every  American  writer  is  imbued  with 
the  conviction,  whether  expressed  or  con¬ 
cealed,  that  to  reclaim  tlie  wilderness,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  civilization,  is  the 
especial  mission  to  fulfil  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  called  into  existence. 

I  recollect  once  hearjug  an  old  Irish 
woman  in  the  States  say,  in  reply  to  some 
remark,  “  Shure  an'  it's  a  bles;^  coun¬ 
try.  God  made  it  for  the  poor.”  This 
belief  is,  I  think,  well-aigh  universal 
among  the  laboring  classes  of  America. 
They  have  entered,  as  they  deem,  upon 
the  land  of  promise ;  they  have  reached, 
in  this  world,  the  place  of  which  preach¬ 


ers  talked  as  only  to  be  found  in  another 
life,  where  want  is  unknown,  and  jrov- 
erty,  as  we  see  it,  is  a  thing  unheard  of. 
And  thus  amongst  them  there  is  a  deci¬ 
ded  tendency  to  rest  and  be  thankful, 
without  spending  their  time  in  thinking 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
them. 

F rom  all  these  causes,  it  is,  I  think,  not 
hard  to  understand  how  all  the  new  re¬ 
ligions  of  which  Mr.  Dixon  speaks  have 
a  very  material  character.  Even  sects 
which  retire  from  the  world,  like  the 
Shakers,  yet  make  it  part  of  their  creed 
to  labor  and  toil  and  till  the  earth.  In 
fact,  the  deification  of  labor  might,  I 
think,  be  called,  not  inaptly,  tlie  e8|>ecial 
characteristic  of  these  new  creeds  and 
religions.  So,  if  I  judge  rightly,  these 
developments  of  faith  are  due  to  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  excessive  importance 
which  our.  older  creeds  attached  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  another  life.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  how  this  materialist  tone 
of  thought  bears  upon  the  relations  of 
the  two  sexes.  But  this  question  is  one 
of  far  too  wide  a  nature  to  be  entered  on 
at  the  close  of  a  paper. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  my 
meaning  clear,  my  view  about  the  disclo¬ 
sures  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  us  would 
amount  to  this:  Mormons,  Jumpers, 
Shakers,  and  the  rest  are  of  little  more 
innate  importance  than  Irvingites,  or  Jo¬ 
hanna  Southcotites,  or  Muggletonians  are 
in  own  country.  In  a  land  where 
there  is  no  or  little  authority  to  exercise 
any  influence  in  matters  of  opinion,  these 
sects  attain  a  growth  of  eccentricity  which 
would  hardly  be  possible  amongst  us. 
But  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  these  fantastic  faiths  have  ol> 
tained  any  serious  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  of  America#  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  they  do  indicate  the  fashion  which 
all  religious  thought  in  America  tends  to 
assume.  Just  as  the.  presence  of  fungi 
show  where  mushrooms  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow,  scTI  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  anomalous  developments 
of  superstition  do  point  to  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  creed  in  America  in  which, 
to  extirpate  poverty,  to  check  disease,  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil — to  make 
this  w'orld,  in  fact,  as  happy  for  its  oc¬ 
cupants  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made — 
will  be  as  much  a  tenet  of  religion  as 
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any  abstract  doctrine  with  rcg^d  to  the 
relations  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 
I  think,  if  I  understand  his  book  rightly, 
Mr.  Dixon  in  the  main  would  agree  with 
this  view.  I  cannot  wish  my  readers  a 
pleasanter  task  than  to  determine  for 
themselves,  by  the  perusal  of  the  “  New 
America,”  whether  this  is  so  or  not 
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“History  may  be  formed  from  permanent 
monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be 
written  from  |)enional  knowledge,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is 
lost  for  ever..” — Dh.  Joiisson. 

“We  have  undertaken  to  discourse  here  for  a 
little  on  Great  Men,  their  manner  of  appearance 
in  our  World’s  business,  how  they  have  shaped 
themselves  in  the  World’s  history,  what  ideas  men 
formed  of  them,  what  Work  they  did.” — Cak- 
LvLi :  Hero  Wursiiip. 

Aix  who  were  denizens  of  London — 
during  the  twenty  years  that  preceded 
the  last  ten  years — no  longer  ago — met 
frequently  in  the  aristocratic  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  St.  James’  a  man  evidently  aged, 
yet  remarkably  active,  though  wit^  a 
slight  stoop  and  grizzled  hair  ;  not,  to  my 
thinking,  with  a  pleasant  countenance ; 
certainly  not  with  the  frank  and  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  poet  who  loved  and  lived 
with  Nature  ;  but  rather  that  of  one 
whose  ever- open  book  was  a  ledger,  and 
who  countetl  the  day,  not  by  sunrise  and 
sunset,  but  by  Consols  and  Exchequer 
bills — things  inconceivable  to  the  Order 
to  which  Samuel  Rogebs  undoubtedly  bc- 
lon^d. 

The  old  man  moved  rapidly,  as  if  pur¬ 
suing  a  vain  shadow,  always. 

He  did  not  oilen  smile,  and  seldom 
laughed  :  anything  approaching  hilarity, 
aught  akin  to  enthusiasm,  to  a  genuine 
flow  of  heart  and  soul,  was  foreign  to  his 
nature — or,  at  all  events,  seemed  to  be  so. 
Yet,  of  a  surety,  !)•  wiis  a  keen  observer ; 
he  looked  “  quite  through  the  deeds  of 
men and  his  natural  talent  had  been 
matured  and  polished  by  long  and  fa¬ 
miliar  intercourse  with  all  the  finer  spirits 
of  his  age  ;  his  conversation  to  his  “  set” 
at  home  was  remarkably  brilliant,  and  his 
wit  often  pure  and  original. 

It  was  curious,  interesting,  and  start¬ 


ling  to  converse— as  I  did — in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1855,  with  a  venerable  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  first  hook  of  poems  was 
published  in  1780 — just  sixty-nine  years; 
who  had  worn  a  cocked  hat  when  a  boy, 
as  other  boys  did — recollected  seeing  the 
heads  of  the  rebels  upon  poles  at  Temple 
Bar — had  seen  Garrick  act — knocked  at 
Dr.  Johnson’s  door  in  Bolt  Court,  and 
chatted  there  with  Boswell — heard  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  lecture,  and  Haydn  play 
at  a  concert  in  a  tie  wig  with  a  sword  at 
his  side — rowed  with  a  boatman  who  had 
rowed  Alexander  Pope — had  seen  vener¬ 
able  John  .Wesley  lying  on  his  bier 
“  dressed  in  full  canonicals” — had  walk¬ 
ed  with  old  General  Oglethorpe  who  had 
shot  snipes  where  Conduit  Street  now 
stands — was  the  frequent  associate  of 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Horne 
Tooke,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  and  was  a 
man  “  in  years  ”  when  Brougham  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  John  Kemble  first  play¬ 
ed  Coriolanus,  Walter  Scott  had  not  yet 
issued  “  Waverley,”  6yron  was  writing 
“Minor  Poems,”  and  Ensign  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  fighting  his  way  to  a  duke¬ 
dom,  and  immortality ! 

It  seems  to  me,  while  writing  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  veteran  of  literature — as  it  will 
seem  to  my  readers — that  although  he 
was  with  us  but  yesterday,  he  belongs  to 
a  remote  generation :  he  had  seen  and 
known  his  co-mates  in  their  youth,  when 
the  earliest  rays  of  Fame  dawned  upon 
them  ;  many  of  them  he  had  followed  to 
their  graves,  and  few  or  none  of  them 
strived  him. 

This  is  a  strange  story  to  tell  of  any 
man. 

There  is  no  biography  of  him  ;  if  we 
except  that  written  by  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  as  a  “  Preface”  to  “  Recollec¬ 
tions,”  and  another  which  introduces  a 
volume  of  “Table  Talk.  ”  Neither  of 
these  extends  to  more  than  a  dozen  p<ages. 
They  are  singularly  meagre  ;  as  if  the 
writers  had  done  the  work  grudgingly  ; 
had  no  love  for  the  subject,  and  were  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  old  man  say  for  himself  all 
he  had  to  say.  And  that  was  not  much. 
It  is  indeed  a  marvel  that  so  little  was 
gathered  during  so  long  and  so  full  a  life  ; 
for  in  these  twT)  volumes  of  “  Remains”  it 
would  be  difiScult  to  find  a  score  of  pas¬ 
sages  that  one  would  not  willingly  let  die. 
His  frequent  companion,  the  publisher 
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Moxon, — one  of  his  executors,  who  must 
have  known  much  about  his  “  ways,” — 
has  told  us  nothing  concerning  him ;  and 
such  anecdotes  as  throw  any  light  on 
his  character  must  be  gathered  from  his 
contemporaries  who,  here  and  there,  and 
but  rarely,  illustrate  and  explain  the  guid¬ 
ing  princi[)les  of  his  public  and  private 
life.  Yet  it  is  stated  by  the  editor  of 
“  Recollections”  (not  recollections  of  him 
but  hy  him),  that  “  from  his  first  entering 
into  society  he  noted  down  the  conversa¬ 
tions  or  remarks  of  those  among  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends  in  whose  company  he  took 
the  greatest  pleasure.” 

In  reference  to  his  “  Life,”  I  received 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Rogers— dated 

St.  Jamtt'  Plau,  Jan.  80tA,  1837. 

“Believe  me  when  I  say  I  should  be  happy 
to  comply  with  your  desire  if  I  bad  any  Inten¬ 
tion  of  writing  my  own  life. 

“The  only  authentic  account  I  can  refer 
you  to  is  to  be  found,  such  as  it  is,  in  a  work 
published  some  years  ago  by  Cadell,  and  en¬ 
titled,  I  believe,  ‘  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per¬ 
sons.’ 

“  Most  of  the  circumstances  in  the  Life  pub- 
lishe<l  by  Oalignani  are  utterly  without  foun¬ 
dation.  The  ‘  Pleasures  of  Memory’  (to  men¬ 
tion  one  instance  among  many)  was  written 
in  great  seclusion  under  my  father's  roof ;  and 
so  far  from  consulting  the  gentleman  there 
mentioned,  on  the  subject,  I  was  at  that  time 
unacquainted  with  him.  lie  is  there  said,  I 
think,  to  have  read  it  over  with  me,  before  it 
appeared,  fifty  or  sixty  times. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“  Haiiukl  ^oxrs.” 

He  was  bom  at  Stoke  Newington  (Nejy- 
ington  Green),  now  a  suburb  of  LondA, 
on  the  30th  July,  1763.  His  father  was 
an  opulent  banker,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Rogers,  Olding  and  Co.*  His  first  pub¬ 
lication — an  “  Ode  to  Superstition” — was 
issued  in  1786.  In  1792  appeared  “  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,”  to  which  he  is 
mainly  indebted  for  his  fame. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  St  James’ 
Place,  on  the  18th  December,  18o5. 

His  countenance  was  a  theme  of  con¬ 
tinual  jokes.  It  was  “  ugly,”  if  not  re¬ 
pulsive.  The  expressiou  was  in  no  way, 
nor  under  any  circumstances,  good ;  he 
had  a  drooping  eye  and  a  thick  under  lip; 
his  forehead  was  broad,  his  head  large — 
out  of  proportion,  indeed,  to  his  form ; 

•  The  bank,  which  very  recently  had  become  a 
“joint-stock”  concern,  failed  in  the  panic  of  last 
year. 
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but  it  waa  without  the  organs  of  benev¬ 
olence  and  veneration,  although  pre¬ 
ponderating  in  that  of  ideality.  His  fea¬ 
tures  were  cadaverous.  Lord  Dudley 
once  asked  him  why,  now  that  he  could 
afford  it,  he  did  not  set  up  his  hearse ;  and 
it  is  said  that  Sidney  Smith  gave  him 
mortal  offence  by  recommending  him, 

“  when  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  to  be  drawn 
saying  his  prayers,  with  his  face  hidden 
by  his  hands.” 

It  is  affirmed  by  some  of  his  friends 
that  “  his  purse  was  ever  open  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  and  that  he  was  lil)eral  of  aid  to 
struggling  and  suffering  genius.  That 
belief,  however,  is  not  sustained  by  evi¬ 
dence.  From  him  to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  is  expected ;  the  widow’s 
mite  was  a  larger,  as  well  as  a  more  ac¬ 
ceptable,  gift  to  the  treasury  than  the 
Pharisee’s  contribution  of  the  tithe  of  all 
he  possessed.  liogers  was  rich,  hackfew 
claimants  on  his  “much,”  and  his  jHjrson- 
al  wants  were  limited  ;  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  had  no  great  relish  for  the  luxur¬ 
ies  that  money  supplies,  and  which  it  is  a 
duty  to  obtain  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  wealth  is  allottea.  He  saw  little 
company  at  his  own  house ;  giving  break- 
fa8t4  frequently,  the  cost  of  which  was 
small,  and  seldom  entertaining  at  dinner 
above  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Moreover, 
they  were  dinners  of  no  very  rtcherchi 
character;  at  all  events,  none  of  his  guests 
ever  spoke  of  them  as  the  feasts  of  a 
Sybarite.  He  never,  I  believe,  kept  a 
carriage — certainly,  if  he  did,  he  seldom 
used  it  On  occasions  when  he  attended 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other 
assemmages  of  that  kind,  at  the  close,  let 
the  night  be  ever  so  severe,  if  rain  or 
snow  w’ere  falling,  he  was  invariably  seen 
buttoning  up  his  great-coat  in  preparation 
for  a  walk  home.  On  one  occasion  I 
ventured  to  say  to  him  (it  was  at  an  Even¬ 
ing  at  Lord  Northampton’s,  in  Con¬ 
naught  Place),  “  Mr.  Rogers,  it  is  a  very 
wet  night,  I  have  a  fly  at  the  door,  may 
I  have  the  honor  to  Wave  you  at  your 
house  ?”  but  the  invitation  was  declined  ; 
the  old  man  faced  the  weather  from  which 
younger  and  stronger  men  would  have 
wisely  shrunk. 

I  cannot  find  evidence  to  sustain  an 
impression  that  he  was  other  than  by  fits 
and  starts  generous  ;  that  it  was  not  an 
impulse  but  a  whim  that  induced  him 
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occauonally  to  give  a  little  of  his  ‘<much.” 
There  are  certainly  a  few  records  of  his 
liberality — and  but  a  few :  none  are  relat¬ 
ed  in  the  two  volumes  of  “  Table  Talk,” 
and  “  Recollections.”  Moore  spoke  of 
him  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to  others,  as  a 
man  with  an  open  purse ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  he  ever  ^id  more  for  the  poet 
than  lend  him  a  sum  tbat  was  repaid  with 
interest 

His  charities  were  certainly  often  based 
on  calculation.  He  did  nothing  rash,” 
Mr.  Hayward  states.  lam  sure,”  said 
one  of  his  friends,  “  as  a  baby,  he  never 
fell  down  unless  he  was  push’d ;  but 
w'alked  from  chair  to  chair  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  steadily  and  quietly,  till  he 
reached  a  place  where  the  sunbeam  fell 
on  the  carpet”  And  Byron,  writing 
to  Bernard  Barton,  asks,  “  To  what  does 
Rogers  owe  his  station  in  society,  and  his 
intimacy  in  the  best  circles  t”  Not  to  his 
profession  as  an  author,  but  “  to  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  respectability.” 

No,  “  to  do  good  and  to  distribute” 
was  not  the  motto  of  the  banker-poet, 
although  some  may  have  tasted  of  bis 
bounty.* 

No  doubt,  he  was  often  worried  by 
applications  for  aid ;  some  from  fraud¬ 
ulent  petitioners,  but  some  from  persons 
to  whom  timely  helps  might  have  been 
great  blessings — probably  saved  the  lives, 
possibly  the  souls,  of  those  who  asked 
it 

He  writes—#  The  letters  I  receive  from 
people  of  both  sexes  (people  I  have  never 
heard  of)  asking  me  for  money,  either  as 
a  gift  or  a  loan,  are  really  innumerable  ;” 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that 
such  “  begging  epistles”  produced  no  re¬ 
sults  to  the  writers.  It  is  recorded  that 
Murphy  owed  him  £200  ;  the  poet  be¬ 
came  “  uneasy,”  and  accompanied  Mur¬ 
phy  to  his  chambers  to  be  paid.  Once 
there,  however^Lirphy,  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  existing  cR)t,  labored  hard  to  bor¬ 
row  more — an  attempt  which  the  poet 
successfully  resisted.  Rogers  afterwards 
took. as  security  an  assignment  of  the 
whole  of  Murphy’s  works  ( including  his 
“Tacitus”),  but  found  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  dis{)osed  of  to  a  bookseller.  And 

•  Rogers,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  “  Table  Talk,” 
once  said,  “  What  a  noble-minded  person  Lord 
l^nsdalc  was !  1  have  received  from  him  hundreds 
of  pounds  for  the  relief  of  literary  men.” 


in  the  “  Table  Talk”  there  is  a  note  that 
Shelley  called  upon  Rogers — introducing 
himself — to  request  the  loan  of  some  mo¬ 
ney  which  he  wished  to  present  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  offering  Rogers  a  bond  for  it. 
Rogers  says,  “  having  numerous  claims 
upon  me  at  that  time,  I  teas  ubliyed  to 
refuse  the  loan." 

It  is  reported  of  him  that  he  once  lov¬ 
ed  :  at  least,  that,  when  a  young  m.an,  be 
sedulously  sought  the  society  of  the  most 
l)eautiful  girl  he  thought  he  had  seen.  At 
the  end  of  the  London  season,  at  a  ball, 
she  said,  “  To-morrow  I  go  to  Worth¬ 
ing  :  are  you  coming  there  t”  Some 
months  afterwards,  being  at  Ranelagb, 
he  saw  the  attention  of  many  drawn  to¬ 
wards  a  lady  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  husband.  Stepping  forward  to  see 
this  wonderful  beauty,  be  found  it  was 
his  old  flame.  She  merely  said,  “  You 
never  came  to  Worthing!”  Who  shall 
e.ay  that  the  selfish  cynic  might  not  have 
been  another  man — a  better  and  a  far  hap¬ 
pier  man — if  he  had  gone  to  Worthing! 

Mooi’c,  one  of  the  few  of  his  friends  who 
really  regarded  Rogers,  thus  writes  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Donegal : — “  I  felt  as  I 
always  feel  with  him:  that  the  fear  of 
loosing  his  good  opinion  almost  embitters 
the  possession  of  it ;  and  that,  though  in 
his  society  one  walks  upon  roses,  it  is 
with  constant  apprehension  of  the  thorns 
that  are  among  them.” 

And  subsequently,  Moore  thus  alludes 
to  Rogers  as  a  critic  : — “  He  only  finds 
fault  with  every  part  in  detail ;  and  this 
you  know  is  the  style  of  his  criticism  of 
characters.”  And  Lady  Donegal,  in  re¬ 
ply,  speaks  of  his  “sickly  and  discon¬ 
tented  turn  of  mind  which  makes  him 
dissatisfied  with  everything,  and  disap- 
}>ointed  in  all  his  views  of  life;”  speaking, 
also,  of  his  “  unfortunate  habit  of  dwel¬ 
ling  upon  the  faults  and  follies  of  his 
friends.” 

There  is  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Lady 
Holland,  in  her  memoirs  of  her  father, 
Sydney  Smith,  that,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  illustrates  the  character  of 
Rogers  ;  it  is  this : — “  One  day,  Rogers 
took  Moore  and  my  father  home  in  a  car¬ 
riage  from  a  breakfast ;  and  insisted  on 
showing  them,  by  ^e  way,  Dryden’s 
house,  in  some  obscure  street.  It  was 
very  wet ;  the  house  looked  much  like 
other  old  houses  ;  and  having  thin  shoes 
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on  they  both  remonstrated ;  bat  in  vain. 
Rogers  got  out,  and  stood  expecting 
them.  ‘  Oh  !  you  see  why  Rogers  don’t 
mind  getting  out,*  exclaimed  my  father, 
laughing  and  leaning  out  of  the  carriage, 

‘  be  has  got  goloshes  on  !’  *’ 

When  Turner  illustrated  his  poems, 
the  artist  was  to  have  received  £50  a- 
piece  for  the  drawings.  But  Rogers  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  price,  which  he  had  “  mis¬ 
calculated,”  and  Turner  agreed  to  take 
them  all  back,  receiving  £5  each  for  the 
use  of  them.  The  banker  did  not  foresee 
a  time  when  the  pnixihase  would  have 
been  a  very  good  speculation  indeed :  if 
he  had,  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have 
paid  for  them.  He  made  other  bargains 
that  w'ere  more  remunerative :  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Puck”  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
he  purchased  for  £215  5«. 

Tlie  house — in  which  he  passed  so 
many  years  of  his  life,  from  the  year  1803 
to  its  close — in  St.  James’  Place,  is  still 
there  ;  but  it  is  not  a  shrine  that  any  pil¬ 
grim  will  much  care  to  visit  Few  great 
men  of  the  age  have  excited  so  little  hero- 
worship;  those  w’ho  would  have  been 
mourners  at  his  funeral  bad  preceded  him 
to  the  tomb ;  he  lefl  none  to  honor  or  to 
cherish  his  memory.  His  house  had  been 
fiill  of  Art-luxuries,  gathered  by  judicious 
expenditure  of  wealth,  and  by  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  taste  ;  they  were  scatter^  by  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer  after  his  death, 
and  are  the  gems  of  a  hundred  collec¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  house  will  be  always  one 
of  the  memorable  dwellings  of  London. 
“  It  was,”  I  borrow  the  eloquent  words 
of  Mr.  Hayward,  “  here  that  Erskine 
told  the  story  of  his  first  brief,  and  Grat¬ 
tan  that  of  his  last  duel ;  that  Wellington 
descrilMjd  Waterloo  as  a  ‘battle  of  giants’; 
that  Chantrey,  placing  his  hand  on  a  ma¬ 
hogany  pedestal,  ask^  the  host  he  then 
honortsl  by  his  presence — ‘  Do  you  re¬ 
member  a  workman  who,  at  five  shillings 
a  day,  came  in  at  that  door  to  receive 
your  orders  T  I  w’as  that  workman !’ 
There  had  assembled  Byron,  Moore, 
Scott,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  Coleridge,  Sydney  Smith, 
Sheridan,  and  a  host  of  other  immortal 
men,  who  gave  renown  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  ‘  liv^  for  aye  in  Fame’s 
eternal  volume.’  ” 

No;  the  aged  banker-poet  w'ho  had  lived 
so  long,  seen  so  much,  been  intimate  with 
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so  many  of  the  great  men  and  women  of 
the  epoch,  who  had  all  his  life  held  “  in 
trust  ”  a  huge  amount  of  w’ealth,  with  its 
weighty  re8pon8ibilitie8,ha8  not  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  ns  a  “  memory  ”  that  may  be  either 
venerated  or  loved.  From  no  “  sort  of 
men”  did  he  gather  “  golden  opinions  ;” 
his  heart  was  in  a  ])erpetual  solitude  ;  he 
seemed  continually  to  quail  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  “  a  discontented  and  repining  spir¬ 
it,”  although  God  h.ad  been  specially 
bountiful  to  him  in  all  the  good  things  of 
earth.  He  might  have  been  a  vast  bless¬ 
ing  to  thousands :  those  who  owe<l  him 
aught  that  was  not  repaid,  may  surely  be 
counted  by  units.  In  all  I  have  heard  and 
read  concerning  him,  and  it  is  much — 
I  cannot  find  evidence  that  he  had,  at 
any  time,  “  learned  the  luxury  of  doing 
good.” 

He  himself  states  that  Madame  de  Staid 
once  said  to  him,  “  How  very  sorry  I 
am  for  Campbell !  His  poverty  so  un¬ 
settles  his  mind  that  he  cannot  write.” 
This  was  the  answer  of  Rogers: — “  I 
replied,  ‘  Why  does  he  not  take  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  clerk  T  He  could  then  compose 
verses  during  his  leisure  hours  ;’  ”  and 
he  adds,  “/  shall  never  forget  the  delight 
with  which,  on  returning  home  [from  his 
bank  to  his  mansion],  I  used  to  read  and 
W’rite  during  the  evening ;  ”  moralizing 
thus :  “  When  literature  is  the  sole  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  it  becomes  a  drudgery :  w’hen 
we  are  able  to  resort  to  it  only  at  certain 
times,  it  is  a  charming  relSxation.” 

Ah !  had  he  but  known  what  it  is  to 
“sweat  the  brain”  not  only  all  day  long, 
but  far  into  midnight ;  to  toil  when  the 
hand  shakes  and  the  head  aches  from 
over- work — when  the  labor  of  to-day  must 
earn  the  sustenance  of  to-morrow,  and 
not  always  that ;  to  work,  w’ork,  work, 
and  be  sent  by  nature,  hungry,  to  sleep 
that  is  not  rest ;  to  endure  far  worse  than 
these  physical  sufferi^^ — “  the  proud 
man's  contumely,”  the  consciousness  of 
power  while  fetters  gall  and  fret ;  heart¬ 
sick  from  hoi)e  deferred  ;  a  gleam  of  far- 
off  glory  that  scorches  the  brow ;  the 
thousand  ills  that  “  unsettle  the  mind,” 
so  that  the  hand  cannot  write.  Ay,  au¬ 
thorship  m.ay  bea“  pleasant  relaxation,” 
when  it  is  not  a  means  by  which  men  live; 
when,  well  or  ill,  sad  or  merry,  in  joy  or 
in  sorrow,  prosperous  or  afflicted — no 
matter  w’bich — there  is  that  to  be  done 
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that  must  be  done,  and  which  may  not 
be  postponed  because  it  is  “  a  drudgery.” 

When  Rogers  uttered  these  words  in 
rotest  against  the  generous  sympathy  of 
ladame  de  Stael,  there  were  men  starv¬ 
ing  in  London  streets,  whose  minds  were 
pregnant  with  even  greater  creations  than 
the  “  Pleasures  of  Memory,”  or  “Human 
Life,”  and  who  gave  them  to  the  w’orld 
before  they  left  it.  Crabbe  may  by  that 
time  have  fuund  means  to  buy,  and  pay 
for,  food  and  clothes;  Campbell  may  hav^ 
been  on  the  eve  of  rescue  from  poverty 
by  the  pension  he  earned  and  gained  ; 
Southey  may  have  had  his  home  fireside 
.  cheere«l  by  a  remittance  from  Murray ;  and 
Leigh  Hunt  may  have  stayed  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  angry  creditors  by  aid  of  some 
sympathizing  friend  :  but  there  were 
scores  of  great  men  obscurely  hidden  in 
mighty  London,  whose  struggles  with 
f»enury  would  appal  those  whom  “pleas¬ 
ure,  ease,  and  affluence  surround,” — en¬ 
during  “  all  the  sad  varieties  of  woe,” 
some  of  whom  may  have  made  their 
wants  known,  while  others  triumphantly 
averted  the  bitter  end ;  though  others 
were  voluntary  victims  before  their  work 
was  half  done. 

It  might  have  been  the  glory  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Rogers  to  have  helped  them  out  of 
the  Slough  of  Despond ! 

ropulir  Science  Review. 

ON  THE  f^TRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 
AMONGST  PLANTS. 

BY  J.  D.  HOOKEB,  M.D.,  F.R.8. 

The  quaint  dictum,  “Plants  do  not 
grow  where  they  like  best,  but  where 
other  ])lant8  will  let  them,”  which  is 
credited  to  the  late  eminent  horticultur¬ 
ist,  Dean  Herbert,  of  Manchester,  ex¬ 
presses  a  truth  not  yet  half  a]>preciated 
by  botanists.  It  is  a  protest  agaiiist  the 
prevalent  belief,  that  circumstances  of 
climate  and  soil  are  the  omnipotent  reg¬ 
ulators  of  the  distribution  of  vegetables, 
and  'that  all  other  considerations  are  com¬ 
paratively  powerless.  The  dean’s  crude 
axiom  has  lately  found  a  philosophical 
exposition  and  expression  in  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  more  celebrated  doctrine  of  the 
“Struggle  for  life,  and  preservation  there¬ 
by  of  the  favored  races,”  and  if  to  it  we 
add  that  great  naturalist’s  more  fruitful 


discovery,  of  the  necessity  for  insect  and 
other  foreign  agencies  in  insuring  fer¬ 
tility,  and  hence  perpetuating  the  species, 
we  shall  find  that  the  powers  of  climate 
and  soil  are  reduced  to  comparatively 
very  narrow  limits.  Before  proceeding 
to  show  what  are  the  causes  that  do  ma¬ 
terially  limit  the  distribution  of  species, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  far  the 
hard-pressed  soil  and  climate  theory  re¬ 
ally  helps  us  to  a  practical  understanding 
of  one  or  two  great  questions  that  fall 
under  our  daily  observation ;  of  these, 
the  following  are  the  most  prominent; 

That  very  similar  soils  ami  climates,  in 
different  geographical  areas,  are  not  in¬ 
habited,  naturally,  either  by  like  species, 
or  like  genera ; — that  very  different  soils 
and  climates  will  produce  almost  equally 
abundant  crops  of  the  same  cultivated 
plants ; — and  that  in  the  same  soil  and 
climate  many  hundreds,  nay,  thousands 
of  S{)ecie8,  from  other  very  different  soils 
and  climates,  may  be  grown^and  propa¬ 
gated,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations. 

Of  the  firet  of  these  statements,  the 
examples  embrace  some  of  the  best 
known  facts  in  geographical  botany ;  as, 
for  example,  that  the  Flora  of  Europe 
differs  wholly  from  that  of  temperate 
North  America,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  tem[>erate  South  America,  and  all 
these  from  one  another.  And  that  nei¬ 
ther  soil  nor  climate  is  the  cause  of  this 
difference,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
thousands  of  acres  in  each  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  covered,  year  after  year, 
crops  of  the  same  plant,  introduced  from 
one  to  the  other ;  and  by  annually  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  tre^s,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  that  have  either  run  wild,  or  are 
successfully  cultivated  in  each  and  all  of 
them.  The  third  proposition  follows 
from  the  two  others,  and  of  this  the  best 
example  is  afforded  by  a  good  garden, 
wherein,  on  the  same  soil  and  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions,  we  grow,  side  by  side, 
plants  from  very  varioms  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates,  and  ripen  their  seeds  too,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  their  fertilization  is  in¬ 
sured.  The  Cape  geraniums,  London 

Eride  and  Lysimachia  nummularia  in  our 
london  areas,  the  pendent  American 
cacti  in  the  cottage  windows  of  South¬ 
wark  and  Lambeth  are  even  more  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  comparative  indiffer- 
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ence  of  many  plants  to  good  or  bad  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil ;  and  what  can  be  more 
unlike  their  natural  conditions  than  those 
to  which  ferns  are  exposed  in  those  in¬ 
valuable  contrivances,  Ward's  cases,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  T  True,  the  condi¬ 
tions  suit  them  well,  and  with  respect  to 
humidity  and  equability  of  tem[>erature, 
are  natural  to  them ;  but,  neither  is  the 
absolute  temperature,  nor  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  nor  freshness  of  the  air,  the  same  as 
of  the  places  the  ferns  are  brought  from ; 
nor  is  any  systematic  attempt  made  to 
suit  the  soil  to  the  species  cultivated, 
for,  as  Mr.  Ward  himself  well  shows,  the 
arctic  saxifrage,  the  English  rose,  the 
tropical  palm,  and  desert  cactus  live  side 
by  side  in  the  same  box,  and  under  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  circumstances,  and,  as  it 
w'ere,  in  defiance  of  the'.r  natal  condi¬ 
tions. 

I^et  it  not  be  supposed  tluat  we  -at  all 
underrate  such  power  as  soil  and  climate 
really  iKissess.  In  some  cases,  as  tiiose 
of  clialk,  sand,  bog,  and  saline  and  wa¬ 
ter  ])lauts,  soil  is  very  potent;  but  the 
number  of  plants  actually  dependent  on 
these,  or  other  peculiarities  of  the  soil, 
is  much  more  limited  than  is  sup))osed. 
Of  bona  jide  water-plants,  there  are  few 
amongst  phaenogams.  Sand  plants,  as 
a  rule,  grow  equally  well  on  stiffer  soils, 
but  are  there  turned  out  by  more  sturdy 
competitors ;  and  with  regard  to  the  cal¬ 
careous  soils,  it  is  their  warmth  and  dry¬ 
ness  that  tits  them,  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent,  fur  many  plants  that  are  almost  con- 
liiied  to  them,  or  are  absolutely  peculiar 
to  them.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  tem¬ 
perature,  there  are  limits  as  regards  heat, 
cold,  and  humidity,  that  sjiecies  will  not 
overstep  and  live;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  BO  much  has  been  done  b^  selec¬ 
tion  in  procuring  hardy  races  of  tender 
plants,  and  so  much  may  be  done  by  reg¬ 
ulating  the  distribution  of  earth-temper¬ 
ature,  <fcc.,  that  we  alrea<ly  grow  tropi¬ 
cal  plants  in  the  open  air  during  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  and  eventually  may  do 
so  for  longer  periods. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  examples 
of  apparent  indifference  to  natural  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  climate,  I  would  espe¬ 
cially  adduce  two.  One  is  the  <Sa/tcornia 
Arobica^  a  plant  never  found  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  state,  except  in  most  saline  situa¬ 
tions,  but  which  has  flourished  for  years 
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in  the  Succulent  House  at  Eew,  in  a  pot 
full  of  common  soil,  to  which  no  salt  has 
ever  been  added ;  the  other  is  the  tea 
plant,  which  luxuriates  in  the  hot  humid 
valleys  of  Assam,  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  70°  and  85°,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  so* perennially  humid,  that 
watches  arc  said  to  be  destroyed  after  a 
few  months  of  wear ;  and  it  is  no  less 
at  home  in  North-Western  India,  where 
the  summers  are  as  hot  and  cloudless  as 
|iny  in  the  world,  and  the  winters  very 
cold.  I  may  add,  that  the  tea  plant  has 
survived  the  intense  cold  of  this  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  at  Kew,  on  the  same  wall  where 
many  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  have 
been  killed. 

It  is,  further,  a  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  native  vegetation  of  a  coun¬ 
try  suffers  little  and  very  exceptionally  by 
abnormal  seasons.  The  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  instance  of  the  contrary  that  ever  fell 
under  my  observation  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the^gigantic  gum-tree  {Eucalyp¬ 
tus)  forests, .in  the  central  districts  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  which  occurred,  if  I  remember 
right,  about  the  year  1837.  In  1840  1 
rode  over  many  square  miles  of  country, 
through  stupendous  forests,  in  which 
every  tree  was,  to  all  appearance,  abso¬ 
lutely  lifeless.  The  district  was  totally 
uninhabited,  consisting  of  low  mountain 
ranges,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  sepa¬ 
rating  marshy  tracts  inter8{>er8ed  wit^ 
broad  fresh-water  lakes.  The  trees,  much 
like  the  great  gaunt  elms  in  Kensington 
Gardens  during  winter,  but  much  larger, 
were  in  countless  multitudes,  80  to  180 
feet  high,  close-set,  and  10  to  20  feet  in 
girth;  their  w'eird  and  ghostly  aspect 
being  heightened  by  the  fact  of  most 
being  charred  for  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  trunk,  the  effects  of  the  native 
practice  of  firing  the  grass  in  summer  du¬ 
ring  the  kangaroo  hunting  season  ;  and 
by  the  bark  above,  hanging  from  their 
trunks  in  streaming  shreds,  that  waved 
dismally  in  the  wind ;  for  the  species  was 
the  stringy-bark  gum,  that  sheds  its  bark 
after  this  fashion.  And  not  only  had 
the  gum-trees  suffered,  the  hardier  L^p- 
toepermum  (tea-tree  bush),  and  many  oth¬ 
ers,  were  killed,  some  to  the  ground,  and 
some  altogether ;  so  that  though  my  jour¬ 
ney  was  in  spring,  and  the  weather  was 
delightful,  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation 
was  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
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In  Buch  climates  as  our  own,  similar 
devastations  are  unknown,  and  though 
we  know  that  our  island  was  once  cov¬ 
ered  with  other  timber  than  now  clothes 
it,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  change  was  slow,  and  the  effect  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  gradually  altered  climate,  or  of 
the  immigration  of  trees  equally  well  or 
better  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  but  which  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  had  the  opportunity  of  contesting 
the  ground  with  the  ruling  monarchs  of 
the  forest 

Making  every  allowance,  then,  for  the 
influence  of  soil  and  climate  in  checking 
the  multiplication  of  individuals,  we  have 
still  two  classes  of  facts  to  account  for ; 
the  one,  that  plants  which  succeed  so 
Avell,  when  cultivated,  that  we  are  as¬ 
sured  both  soil  and  climate  are  favorable 
to  their  propagation,  nevertheless  be¬ 
come  immediately  or  soon  extinct  when 
the  cultivator’s  care  is  withdrawn ;  the 
other,  that  plants  of  one  country,  when 
introduced  into  another,  even  with  a  very 
different  soil  and  climate,  will  overmn  it, 
destroy  the  native  vegetation,  and  prove 
themselves  better  suited  to  local  circum¬ 
stances  than  the  aboriginal  plants  of  the 
cxmntry.  In  the  first  case,  the  reasons 
are  very  various,  all  of  them  relating  to 
the  conditions  of  the  plant’s  existence. 
Of  these  the  two  most  potent  are,  the 
absence  of  fertilizing  agents,  and  the 
destruction  of  seeds  and  seedling  plants. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
it  is  im{x>88ible  to  say  which  of  these  is 
most  faLal  in  its  effect.  In  the  case  of 
our  annual  plants,  or  our  cereals,  which 
never  run  w’lld,  it  is  the  latter  certainly, 
for  they  seed  freely  enough  ;  in  the  case 
of  many  perennials,  shrubs,  and  trees,  it 
may  be  the  former,  as  with  the  common 
elm  and  lime,  which  rarely  or  never  seed 
in  England,  though  the  l.ttter  is  so  nota¬ 
bly  frequented  by  insects  during  its  flow¬ 
ering  season ;  whilst  a  third  c.ause  is  to 
be  found  in  their  seedling  plants  being 
smothered  by  others,  of  which  we  have 
numerous  examples  in  our  common  pas¬ 
ture  grasses,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
prtyudicial  in  this  respect.  A  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  common  maple,  of  which  the  seed¬ 
lings  come  up  early  in  spring  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parent 
tree,  in  lawns  and  plantations,  but  scarce- 
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ly  ever  survive  the  smothering  effects  of 
the  common  summer  grasses,  as  soon  as 
these  begin  to  shoot 

When  I  visited  the  cedar  grove  ou 
Mount  Lebanon  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
I  found  thousands  of  seedling  plants,  but 
every  one  of  them  de.ad ;  and  so  effect¬ 
ual  is  the  annual  slaughter  of  the  year¬ 
lings  in  that  grove,  that,  though  the  seeds 
are  shed  in  millions,  and  innumerable 
seeillings  annually  spring  up,  there  is  not 
a  plant  in  the  grove  less  than  about  si.xty 
years  old.  It  m.aj'  hence  have  been  sixty 
years  since  a  cedar  there  survived  the  first 
year  of  its  existence;  that  is  to  say,  has 
struggled  through  its  infancy,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  age  even  of  childhood  !  * 

On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  nat¬ 
ural  conditions  of  a  country  have  been 
disturbed,  the  spread  and  multiplication 
of  immigrants  is  so  rapid  th<at  it  shortly 
becomes  impossible  to  discover  the  limits 
of  the  old,  indigenous  Flora.  Take  the 
English  Flora,  for  example.  If  we  con¬ 
trast  the  cultivated  counties  with  the  un¬ 
cultivated,  the  differene.e  of  their  vege¬ 
tation  is  BO  great  that  I  have  often  been 
compelled  to  doubt  whether  many  of  the 
most  familiar  so-called  wild  flowers  of 
the  cnltiv.ated  counties  are  indigenous  at 
all ;  n.ay,  more,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
suspect  that  some  of  the  more  variable 
of  them,  as  some  species  of  chennpodium 
and  fumitory,  may  have  originated  since 
cultiv.ation  began.  In  the  uncultivated 
counties,  the  pro|>ortion  of  annual  plants 
is  exceedingly  small,  whereas,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  counties,  annuals  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  further  we  go  from  culti¬ 
vation,  roads,  and  made  ground,  the  rarer 
they  become,  till  at  last,  in  the  uninhab- 


*  Professor  Hooker  h.as  fallen  into  the  oominon 
error  of  sitpiKising  that  there  remains  bnt  a  soli¬ 
tary  cedar  grove  on  Lebanon,  whereas  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jessup,  a  very  intelligent  American  mission¬ 
ary  in  Syria,  has  discovered,  and  locates  and  de¬ 
scribes  fri>ni  personal  oWrvation,  in  Hours  at 
Home,  no  less  than-^&een  distinct  cedar  groves  on 
Mount  Lebanon;  and  he  affirms  that  with  proper 
care  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  subject,  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  upper  ran¬ 
ges,  and  carefully  protecting  the  young  trees  from 
the  sheep  and  goats,  not  many  years  would  elapse 
before  those  arid  heights  would  be  clothed  with  liv¬ 
ing  green,  and  “  the  glory  of  Lt  banon”  return 
again.  S<m  Hours  at  Homs  for  March  and  April, 
1867,  for  a  highly  interesting  description  of  these 
newly-discovered  groves. — Editor  Eclectic. 
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ited  islets  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  in  its  mountainous  glens,  annuals 
are  extremely  rare,  and  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  cottages.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  conti'ast  between 
the  Floras  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
regions  compare  the  annuals  in  such  Flo¬ 
rae  as  those  of  Suffolk  or  E>»sex,  the  North 
Riding  or  Cumberland,  with  those  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  And 
it  is  not  only  that  annuals  abound  in  cul¬ 
tivated  districts,  but  that  so  many  arc 
nearly  confined  to  ground  that  is  annu¬ 
ally  or  frequently  disturbed.  The  three 
commonest  of  all  British  plants,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are,  perhaps,  groundsel,  shep¬ 
herd’s  purse,  and  Pva  annua.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  any  of  these 
plants  established  where  the  soil  was  un¬ 
disturbed,  or  where,  if  undi^turbed,  they 
bad  not  been  obviously  brought  by  man, 
or  the  lower  animals ;  and  yet  1  have 
gathered  one  of  these,  the  shepherd’s 
purse,  in  various  parts  of  Euro|>e,  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  in  the  Himalayas,  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  Were 
England  to  be  depopulated,  I  believe 
that  in  a  very  few  years  these  plants,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  common  annual 
“wild  flowers”  would  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare,  or  extinct,  such  as  the  Pop¬ 
pies,  Furaatories,  Trefoils,  Fedias,  va¬ 
rious  species  of  Speedwell,  Anagallis,  Ce- 
rastiums,  Lithospermura,  Polygonum, 
Mallow,  Euphorbia,  Thlaspi,  Senebiera, 
Medicago,  Anthemis,  Centaurea,  Linaria, 
Lamium,  &c.,  <S:c. 

It  is  usually  said  of  some  of  the  above 
named  plants,  that  they  prefer  cultivated 
ground,  nitrogenous  soil,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  that  they 
will  flounsh  where  no  such  advantages 
attend  them,  a  very  little  observation 
shows ;  and  that  they  do  not  continue  to 
flourish  elsewhere  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that,  being  annuals,  their  room  is 
taken  as  soon  as  they  die,  and  the  next 
year’s  seedling  has  no  chance  of  success 
in  the  struggle  with  perennials. 

For  good  instances  of  this  rapid  re¬ 
placement  of  annuals  by  perennials,  the 
new  railroad  embankments  should  be 
examined.  Whence  the  plants  come 
from,  which  spring  up  like  magic  in  the 
cuttings,  many  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  is  a  complete  mystery,  and  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  so-called  spontaneous 


generation  of  protozoa  in  newly-made 
infusionS;  or  in  distilled  water.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland  in  1840-50,  and  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  the  first 
plant  that  made  its  api)earance  was 
Rfuisetum  arveufte,  which  covered  the 
new-formed  banks  for  miles  and  miles, 
with  the  most  lovely  green  forest  of 
miniature  pines.  In  the  following  year 
comparatively  few  of  these  were  to  be 
seen,  and  coltsfoot,  dandelion,  and  other 
biennials,  especially  Umbellifene,  with  a 
great  number  of  annuals  presented  them¬ 
selves.  For  many  successive  years,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  watching  the 
struggle  for  life  on  these  banks,  but  when 
I  last  saw  them  they  w'ere  clothed  with 
perennial  grasses,  docks,  plantains,  and 
other  perennial  rooted  plants. 

The  destruction  of  native  vegetations, 
by  introduced,  is  a  subject  that  has  only 
lately  attracted  much  attention,  but  it  has 
already  assumed  an  aspect  that  has  start¬ 
led  the  most  careless  observer.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  the  fecundity  of  the 
horse  and  European  cardoon  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  provinces  of  South  America,  so 
graphically  described  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  drew  the  attention  of  naturalists 
to  the  fact,  that  animals  and  plants  did 
not  necessarily  thrive  best  where  found 
in  an  indigenous  condition ;  and  the 
spread  of  the  common  Dutch  clover, 
Trifolium  rtpensy  in  North  America, 
where  it  follows  the  footsteps  of  man 
through  the  trackless  forests,  has  long 
afibrded  an  equally  remarkable  instance 
of  vegetable  colonization.  Still  more 
recently,  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  the  Scotch  thistle,  briar,  rose, 
Xantbium,  plantains,  docks,  <&;c.,  have 
all  become  noxious  weeds  ;  and  this  leads 
me  to  the  last  and  most  curious  point  to 
w'hich  I  shall  allude  in  this  article,  viz., 
that  the  same  annuals  and  other  weeds, 
that  are  held  so  well  in  check  by  the 
indigenous  perennial  plants  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  when  transplanted  to  others,  show 
themselves  superior  to  the  perennial  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  latter.  Of  this  New  Zea¬ 
land  furnishes  the  most  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample, — it  was  first  visited  scarcely  more 
than  100  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  yet  filly 
since  the  missionariesdirst  settled  in  it, 
and  scarce  thiily  since  it  received  its 
earliest  colonists.  The  Islands  contain 
about  1,000  species  of  flowering  plants. 
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amongst  which  no  fewer  than  180  Euro¬ 
pean  weeds  have  been  recorded  as  intrud¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  having  become  tho¬ 
roughly  naturalized  ;  and  probably  dou¬ 
ble  that  number  will  yet  be  found,  as 
they  have  never  been  systematically  col¬ 
lected  ;  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
history  is  this,  that  whereas  of  indigenous 
New  Zealand  plants,  scarcely  any  are 
annual,  no  less  than  lialf  the  naturalized 
European  ones  are  annual. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  introduced  Euro¬ 
pean  plants  in  destroying  the  native  ve¬ 
getation,  I  have  given  examples  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Natural 
lliMory  Review  (January,  1804),  from 
which  I  quote  the  following; — 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
noisy  train  of  English  emigration  is  not 
more  surely  doing  its  work,  than  the 
8te.althy  tide  of  English  weeds,  which 
are  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the 
waste,  cultivated,  and  virgin  soil,  in  an¬ 
nually  increasing  numbers  of  genera, 
P|)eeie8  and  individuals.  Apropo  of  this 
subject,  a  correspondent  (W.  T.  Locke 
Travers,  Esq.,  F.L  S.) — a  most  active 
New  Zealand  botanist — writing  from 
Canterbury,  says,  “  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  rapid  spread  of  Europe.an 
and  other  foreign  plants  in  this  country. 
All  along  the  sides  of  the  main  lines  of 
roads  through  the  plains,  a  Polygonum 
{aviculare),  called  ‘  cow-grass,’  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  the  roots  sometimes 
two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  (Jants  spread¬ 
ing  over  an  area  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
diameter.  The  dock,  {Rumex  obtusifulius 
or  R.  crispm)  is  to  be  found  in  every  river¬ 
bed,  extending  into  the  valleys  of  the 
mountain-rivers,  until  these  become  mere 
torrents.  The  sow-thistle  is  8|)read  all 
over  the  countiy,  growing  luxuriantly  up 
to  near  6,tXK)  feet.  The  watercress  in¬ 
creases  in  our  still  rivers  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  threaten  to  choke  them  alto¬ 
gether  ;  in  fact,  in  the  Avon,  a  still  deep 
stream  running  through  Christ  Church, 
the  annual  cost  of  keeping  the  river  free 
for  boat  navigation,  and  for  purposes 
of  drainage,  exceeds  300/.  I  have  mea¬ 
sured  stems  twelve  feet  long  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  some 
of  the  mountain  districts,  where  the  soil 
is  loose,  the  white  clover  is  completely 
displacing  the  native  grasses,  forming  a 
close  sward.  Foreign  trees  are  also  very 


luxuriant  in  growth.  The  gum-trees  of 
.Australia,  the  poplars  and  willows  parti¬ 
cularly,  grow  most  rapidly.  In  fact  the 
young  native  vegetation  ap|)ear8  to  shrink 
from  competition  with  these  more  vigor¬ 
ous  intruders.” 

Dr.  llaast,  F.L.S.,  the  eminent  ex¬ 
plorer  and  geologist,  also  writes  to  me 
as  follows : — 

“  The  native  (Maori)  saying  is,  ‘  as  the 
white  man’s  rat  has  driven  away  the 
native  rat,  a.s  the  European  fiy  drives 
away  our  own,  and  the  clover  kills  our 
fern,  so  will  the  Maoris  disappear  before 
the  white  man  himself’  It  is  wonderful 
to  behold  the  botanical  and  zoological 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
first  Captain  Cook  set  foot  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Some  pigs,  which  he  and  other 
navigators  left  with  the  natives,  have  in¬ 
creased  and  run  wild  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  im(>ossible  to  destroy  them.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  country  where  they 
reign  supreme.  The  soil  looks  as  if 
ploughed  by  their  burrowing.  Some  sUi- 
tion  holders  of  1 00,000  acres  have  had  to 
make  contracts  for  killing  them  at  6d. 
per  bail,  and  ns  many  as  22,000  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  run  have  been  killed  by  adventurous 
parties  without  any  diminution  being 
discernible.  Not  only  are  they  obnoxious 
ly  occupying  the  ground  which  the  sheep 
tarmer  needs  for  his  flocks,  but  they  as¬ 
siduously  follow  the  ewes  when  lambing, 
and  devour  the  poor  lambs  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance.  They  do 
not  exist  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  only  on  the  lower  grounds  on  the 
e.a8tern  side  w’here  snow  seldom  falls,  so 
that  the  explorer  has  not  the  advantage 
of  profiting  by  their  existence,  where 
f(M)d  is  scarcest.  The  boars  are  some¬ 
times  very  large,  covered  with  long 
black  bristles,  and  have  enormous  tusks, 
resembling  closely  the  wild  boar  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  they  are  equally  savage 
and  courageous. 

“  Another  interesting  fact  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Norwegian  rat  It  has 
thoroughly  extir|)ated  the  native  rat,  and 
is  to  be  found  everywhere,  even  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Alps,  growing  to  a  very 
large  size.  The  European  mouse  fol¬ 
lows  it  closely,  and,  what  is  more  sur- 
|>rising,  where  it  makes  its  appearance, 
It  drives,  in  a  great  degree,  the  Norway 
rat  away.  Amongst  other  quadrupeds. 
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cattle,  doge,  and  cate,  are  found  in  a  wild 
state,  but  not  abundantly.  ^ 

“  The  European  house-fly  is  another 
importation.  When  it  arrives,  it  repels 
the  blue-bottle  of  New  Zealand,  which 
seems  to  shun  its  company.  But  the 
spread  of  the  European  insect  goes  on 
very  slowly,  so  that  settlers  knowing  its 
utility,  have  carried  it  in  boxes  and  bot¬ 
tles  to  their  new  island  stations.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  has 
been  communicated  to  me  since  the 
above  was  printed,  viz ,  that  the  little 
white  clover,  and  other  herbs,  are  actu¬ 
ally  strangling  and  killing  outright  the 
New  Zealand  flax  (Phonnium  tenax),  a 
plant  of  the  coarsest,  hardest,  and  tough¬ 
est  description,  that  forms  huge  matted 
patches  of  woody  rhizomes,  which  send 
up  tufts  of  sword-like  leaves,  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  inconceivably  strong  in 
texture  and  fibre.  I  know  of  no  Eng- 
glish  plant  to  which  the  New  Zealand  flax 
c.an  be  likened,  so  as  to  give  any  idea 
of  its  robust  constitution  and  habit,  to 
those  who  do  not  know  it ;  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  great  matted  tussocks  of  Cartx 
panicvlata  a])proach  it.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
white  clover  invading  our  bogs,  and 
smothering  the  tussocks  of  this  Carex, 
but  this  would  be  child’s  play  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  resistance  the  Phormiufh 
would  seem  to  offer. 

The  causes  of  this  prepotency  of  the 
European  weeds  are  probably  many  and 
complicated  ;  one  very  powerful  one  is 
the  nature  of  the  New  inland  climate, 
which  favors  the  duration  of  life  in  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  hence  gives  both  peren¬ 
nials  and  annuals  a  lengthened  growing 
season,  and,  in  the  case  of  some,  more 
than  one  seed  crop  in  the  year.  This  is 
seen  in  the  tendency  of  mignionette  and 
annual  stocks  to  become  biennial  and 
even  }>erennial,  in  the  indigenous  form 
of  Cardamine  hirsuta  being  {>erennial,  and 
in  the  fact  that  many  weeds  that  seed 
but  once  with  us,  seed  during  a  greater 
})art  of  the  year  in  New  Zealand.  Ano¬ 
ther  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  fact, 
that  more  of  their  seeds  escape  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  birds  and  insects  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  England  ;  the  granivorous  birds 
and  insects  th.at  follow  cultivation  not 
having  been  transported  to  the  Anti{K>des 
with  the  weeds,  or  at  least,  not  in  pro¬ 
portionate  numbers. 


Still  the  fact  remains  as  yet  unaccount¬ 
ed  for,  that  annual  weeds,  which,  except 
for  the  interference  of  man,  would  with 
us  have  no  chance  in  the  struggle  with 
|)erennials,  in  New  Zealand  have  spread 
in  inconceivable  quantities  into  the  wild¬ 
est  glens,  long  before  white  men  or  even 
their  cattle  and  flocks  penetrate  to  their 
recesses.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Drs. 
Haast  and  Hector,  and  Mr.  Travers,  the 
original  explorers  of  large  areas  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  almost  uninhabited 
middle  island,  and  who  have  sent  to  me, 
as  native  plants,  fmin  hitherto  unvisited 
tracts,  British  weeds  that  were  not  found 
in  the  island  by  the  careful  botanists 
(Banks,  Solander,  Forster,  and  Sp.arr- 
mann)  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
in  his  voyages;  and  which  were  not  found 
by  the  earlier  missionaries,  but  which  of 
late  years  have  abounded  on  the  low 
lands  near  every  settlement. 

This  subject  of  the  comparative  great 
vis-vitaj  of  European  plants,  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries,  involves 
problems  of  the  highest  interest  in  botan¬ 
ical  science,  and  the  subject  is  as  novel 
as  it  is  interesting ;  it  is  quite  a  virgin 
one,  and  requires  the  calmest  and  most 
unpi-ejudiced  judgment  to  treat  it  well. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  Europe  and  Asia  has, 
whilst  it  has  led  to  the  incessant  harrass- 
ing  of  the  soil,  led  also  to  the  abundant 
development  of  a  class  of  plants,  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial,  which  incyeasc 
more  rapidly  and  obtain  a  greater  devel¬ 
opment  when  transplanted  to  the  South¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  the  Northern,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  contiast  strikingly  with  the 
behavior  of  plants  of  the  Southern  hem¬ 
isphere  when  transplanted  to  the  North¬ 
ern  ;  and  hitherto  no  consideralious  of 
climate,  soil,  or  circumstance,  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 


Temple  Der. 

MARRYING  A  GHOST. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  two  young  men 
of  nearly  the  same  age  were  seated  in  the 
coupe  of  a  diligence  that  was  rattling 
along  the  road  from  Abbeville  to  Paris. 
Though  they  were  total  strangers  to  each 
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Other  when  they  met,  before  the  end  of 
their  journey  tliey  had  become  bosom 
friends. 

The  younger  of  the  two  travelers, 
whom  we  will  name  Villiers,  was  of  an 
extremely  open  and  communicative  dis- 
osition,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before 
is  companion  was  in  full  possession,  not 
only  of  the  history  of  his  past  life,  but  of 
his  intentions  and  aspirations  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  immediate  object  of  his  present 
journey,  he  said,  was  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  young  girl,  whose  parents 
had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  his 
own,  years  ago,  to  give  their  daughter  to 
him  in  marriage;  when  they  should  both 
have  grown  up. 

“  From  all  I  hear,”  be  addedf  “  Annette 
IIep|>e  is  as  lovely  as  she  is  amiable  ;  and 
already  I  feel  myself  deeply  enamored 
of  her.  But  here  have  I  been  chattering 
for  full  an  hour  about  my  own  uninterest¬ 
ing  self,  and  boaring  you,  I  dare  say, 
with  my  affairs ;  so  m  revanche,  tell  me  a 
little  of  yourself,  pray.  You  are  married, 
no  doubt  1” 

“  Neither  married  nor  likely  to  be,” 
replied  Beaufort,  laughing.  “  My  history 
is  mere  prose  compared  with  the  roman¬ 
tic  poetry  of  your  life!  In  a  word,  I  am 
just  returned  from  England,  and  am  go¬ 
ing  to  Paris  tq  meet  my  uncle.  General 

de  G - ,  who  writes  to  inform  me 

that  he  has  been  able  to  procure  for  me 
the  post  of  Under- Prefect  in  one  of  tlie 
Departments.  I  am  to  meet  him  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to-morrow  evening  at  six 
precisely ;  for  he  is  the  most  punctual 
man  in  the  w’orld.” 

In  due  course  of  time  the  diligence 
accomplished  its  weary,  dusty  journey  ; 
and  the  two  young  men  by  mutual 
agreement  repaired  to  the  same  hotel. 

“  Supposing  you  go  to  the  opera,”  said 
Beaufort  to  his  friend  after  dinner  ;  “  I 
have  several  letters  to  write,  which  w’ill  oc¬ 
cupy  me  some  time;  and  wlien  you  return 
we  can  enjoy  a  cigar  together  before  going 
to  bed.” 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Villiers  went 
to  the  Opera,  and  returned  home  about 
ten  o’clock. 

“  I  have  just  finished,”  cried  Beaufort, 
ns  his  friend  entered  the  room  ;  and  now 
for  our  cigar !  but  tell  me,  how  did  you 
like  the  ojtera!  Was^Mdlle.  C - 


charming  ?  But  I  forgot ;  you  are  bound 
not  to  look  at  opera  dancers  now,  how- 
eyer  pretty  their  ankles  may  be — eh?* 
But  what  is  the  matter?”  added  Beaufort, 
noticing  that  his  companion  looked  rather 
glum.  “  I  hope  I  have  not  offended 
you  ?” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all !  ”  responded  the  other, 
smiling  ;  “  but  I  h.ave  got  into  a  mesa ! 
It  was  late  when  I  entered  the  opera 
house  ;  I  had  not  taken  my  seat  long 
when  I  felt  some  one  tap  me  rudely  on 
the  shoulder,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  rude 
voice  informed  me  that  I  had  titken  his 
seat,  and  that  I  must  move.  Of  course 
if  he  had  spoken  civilly  I  would  have  re¬ 
linquished  rny  seat  at  once  ;  but  I  told 
him  I  had  been  showm  there  by  the  box- 
keeper,  and  there  I  should  stay  in  spite 
of  him.  At  this  he  got  angry,  and  so 
did  I,  and  so  did  the  audience,  for  they 
began  to  hiss  vigorously.  Well,  the  end 
of  all  is  that  be  demands  satisfaction,  and 
that  we  are  to  meet  to-morrow  morning 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  six.  It  is 
very  unfortunate,  you  see,  but  it  can’t  be 
helped.  See !  here  is  his  card.  Now, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  know  nobody  in  Paris, 
at  least  no  one  whom  I  could  ask  to  be 
my  second.  Will  you? — that  is  if  I  am 
not  presuming  too  much  on  our  short 
acquaintance.” 

“  Of  course  I  will,  my  dear  Villiere,” 
responded  the  other.  “  Yes  !  it  is  very 
null  apropos,  because  you  see,  if  you  fall, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  matrimonial  scheme; 
and  supposing  that  you  either  get  wound¬ 
ed,  or  wound  your  adversary,  the  affair 
will  get  wind,  and  will  not  raise  you  in 
the  estimation  of  your  intended  relatives. 
However,  there’s  no  help  for  it,  so  now 
let  us  get  to  bed.  Sleep  all  you  can,  aud 
I  will  see  to  call  you  in  time.  ” 

Thanks !  thanks !  but  I  am  going  to 
m.akc  another  demand  on  your  friend¬ 
ship,”  added  Villiers  “  In  c-ase  I  fall, 
will  you  deliver  these  letters  to  Monsieur 
Heppe,  and  break  the  news  to  him  as 
favorably  as  you  can  ?  In  one  respect, 
you  see,  it  will  not  be  a  very  painful  du¬ 
ty,  because  they  know  nothing  of  me — in 
fact,  have  never  seen  me ;  so  that  my 
loss  will  breuti  no  one's  heart,  not  even 
dear  little  Annette’s  !  ” 

“  Certainly,  I  will  perform  your  wishes 
to  the  letter;  only  I  feel  confident  you 
w'ill  be  able  to  act  as  your  own  ambasa- 
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dor,”  replied  Beaufort,  trying  to  cheer  up 
his  friend,  who  seemed  to  view  matters 
rather  despondingly. 

Early  the  next  morning — some  minutes 
before  the  appointed  time — Beaufort  and 
Villiers  were  at  the  spot  agreed  on.  They 
had  not  to  wait  long  before  the  other 
party  arrived  also  on  the  gronnd.  Beau¬ 
fort  had  not  been  without  some  hopes  of 
being  able  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  quarrel,  but  all  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  do  so  proved  fruitless. 

Nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  place 
his  man,  and  give  him  instructions  to  fire 
at  the  appointed  ugnal. 

Shaking  each  other  by  the  hand,  a 
mere  mockery  of  friendliness,  the  two 
principals  now  turned  back  to  back. 
When  they  had  each  stepped  twelve 
paces  they  were  to  turn  round  and  fire. 
Precisely  at  the  same  instant  their  weap¬ 
ons  were  discharged,but  not  with  the  same 
result  Villiers  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  short,  sharp  cry  of  pain,  shot  through 
the  heart,  while  his  adversary  received 
his  bullet  through  the  left  arm. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  lifting 
up  the  dead  body  of  his  friend,  and  care¬ 
fully  depositing  it  in  the  carriage,  Beau¬ 
fort  set  off  as  hard  as  he  could  back  to 
Paris.  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  his  first 
care  was  to  give  the  landlord  instructions 
to  send  inform.ation  of  the  event  to  the 
police, and  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  funeral,  which  was  appoint¬ 
ed  for  six  o’clock  the  same  evening.  This 
being  done,  a  more  disagreeable  com¬ 
mission  remained  behind.  He  had  prom¬ 
ised  Villiers  to  break  the  news  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Ileppe,  and  though  he  would  gladly 
liave  intrusted  the  task  to  some  one  else, 
he  felt  that  the  promise  made  to  the  dead 
roan  was  too  sacred  a  matter  to  be  treated 
lightly.  It  is  of  course  always  unpleasant 
to  be  the  bearer  of  sad  nevfs  ;  still  in  this 
case  B^ufort  felt  that  no  grief  of  a  heart¬ 
rending  nature  would  be  caused  to  any 
of  the  Heppe  family  when  he  should  an¬ 
nounce  to  them  the  sad  intelligence  of 
young  Villierh’  death. 

Monsieur  Heppe  was  a  retired  mer¬ 
chant  Having  amassed  a  very  consider¬ 
able  fortune,  he  had  determine  on  pass¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  )>ence 
and  quietness.  In  former  years,  when 
he  had  first  engaged  in  business,  be  had 
been  under  great  obligations  to  young 
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Villiers’  father,  who  had  assisted  him  at 
a  time  when,  but  for  bis  aid,  he  must 
have  been  utterly  ruined. 

Some  few  years  previous  to  the  incidents 
above  related,  old  Villiers  had  payed  his 
friend  Ilejtpe  a  visit,  and  it  was  on  th^ 
occasion  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
promoting  a  matrimonial  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  families.  Feeling  himself 
to  be  under  such  great  obligations  to  his 
kind  patron.  Monsieur  Heppe  readily 
entered  into  the  project ;  only  stipula¬ 
ting  that  not  a  word  of  it  should  be  breath¬ 
ed  to  their  respective  children,  till  they 
had  attained  an  age  when  they  could  judge 
for  themselves  in  a  matter  of  such  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  further,  'that  if  on  ac¬ 
quaintance  the  young  [)eople  should  not 
take  to  each  other,  no  persuasion  should 
be  used  by  their  parents  on  either  side  to 
bring  about  a  union,  which  in  such  a  case 
could  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
misery. 

Annette  had  therefore  only  been  ap¬ 
prised  a  few  days  of  the  intended  visit  of 
young  Villiers,  and  of  the  object  of  the 
visit.  Thotigh  she  felt  she  could  safely 
intrust  her  happiness  to  her  parents’ 
choice,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  hear  that  she  felt  ill  at  ease  at 
the  unexpected  announcement  For  she 
thought  “  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  suited 
to  each  other,  and  though  I  shall  readily 
perceive  this,  it  may  not  be  so  evident  to 
my  parents,  who  seem  to  have  set  their 
hearts  on  the  maU;h.  I  shall  either  then 
have  to  cause  them  pain  by  rejecting  the 
offer,  or  else  to  sacrifice  myself.”  And 
the  roses  began  to  fade  from  her  cheeks, 
and  a  seriousness,  almost  approaching  to 
melancholy,  came  over  her. 

This  of  course  did  not  escape  the  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  of  h-  r  parents. 

“  I  do  believe  our  darling  does  not  like 
the  idea,”  said  Madame  Heppe  one  even¬ 
ing  to  her  husband  as  they  were  sitting 
alone ;  “  she  looks  so  pale  and  thought¬ 
ful  !  I  wish  from  my  heart  the  arrange¬ 
ment  had  never  been  nia<le.  However, 
if  she  does  not  like  him,  Mon.rieur  Villiers 
shall  very  soon  receive  his  conge.” 

Tut,  tut !  my  dear!  Of  course,  she  is 
a  little  thoughtful.  I  suppose  you  were 
— eh,  my  love  ?  But,  at  all  events,  do 
not  let  us  ftrejudice  ourselves  against  the 
^oung  man.  Indeed,  from  all  I  hear,  he 
IS  possessed  of  r^lly  good  qualities.  Let 
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me  Bee  :  he  is  to  arrive  to-morrow,  so 
mind,  wife,  we  give  him  a  good  recep¬ 
tion.” 

Next  day,  precisely  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  a  cabriolet  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Monsieur  Ileppe,  his  wife,  and  daughter, 
were  assembled  in  the  salon  in  readiness 
to  welcome  their  visitor. 

“What  an  elegant  young  man  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  old  Ileppe,  peeping  out  from  be¬ 
hind  one  of  the  curtains,  in  order  to  have 
a  good  look  at  his  expected  son-in-law  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  house. 

“  And  how  good-looking  !  ”  chimed  in 
Madame,  who  was  similarly  occupied, 
under  cover  of  the  other  curtain. 

Annette,  who  had  taken  up  her  post  at 
a  third  w'indow  by  herself,  and  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  her  parents,  did  not 
ive  vent  to  her  feelings  as  they  had 
one  ;  but,  if  the  truth  were  known,  she 
felt  already  that  she  had  been  somewhat 
hasty  in  her  fears.  Indeed,  Beaufort  was 
a  remarkably  handsome,  gentlemanly- 
looking  young  man.  With  ladies  he  had 
ever  been  a  universal  favorite,  for  not 
only  was  he  most  attentive  and  courteous 
ill  his  manner  towards  them,  but  there 
was  that  about  him  that  betokened  a 
thoroughly  good-tempered,  unselhsh  dis- 

fiosition — qualities  that  are  always  calcu- 
ated  to  ensure  their  possessor  a  welcome 
into  any  circle  be  might  choose  to  enter. 

“  Welcome,  my  dear  young  friend,” 
said  old  M.  Ileppe,  advancing  to  meet 
his  guest  at  the  hall  door ;  welcome  to 
our  bouse.  What !  no  luggage  T  Oh  ! 
I  dare  s.ay  it  is  to  follow.  But  come  in. 
My  wife  and  daughter  are  all  impatience 
to  shake  you  by  the  hand.” 

“  Could  I  speak  a  word  with  you  in 
private !  ”  w'hispered  Beaufort,  who 
deemed  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  young 
Villiers’  death. 

“  Presently,  my  dear  friend,  presently. 
We  have  plenty  of  time  for  that?”  and 
almost  before  he  knew  wherr  he  was, 
Beaufort  found  himself  responding  to  the 
hearty  welcome  that  Madame  IIe()pe 
gave  him. 

“  And  this  is  our  daughter  Annette,” 
she  added.  “  Come  here,  my  child,  and 
bid  Monsieur  Villiers  welcome  to  Paris.” 

Little  had  Beaufort  expected  to  see 
such  a  lovely  girl  as  the  one  who  now 


stood  before  him,  ofiering  her  welcome 
with  an  ease  and  gracefulness  that  many 
a  noble’s  daughter  might  have  envied. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  like  one  entranc¬ 
ed,  forgetting  everything — where  he  was 
and  what  he  was  about — so  astounded 
was  he  at  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the 
fair  girl  before  him. 

“  Supposing  we  all  sit  down,  and  have 
a  little  chat  before  dinner,”  presently 
said  Mivdame  Ileppe,  who  noticed  with 
secret  pleasure  the  impression  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  appearance  had  evidently  made  upon 
the  visitor. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Beaufort, 
with  a  start,  awoke  from  his  dream,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  it  flashed  across 
him  that  the  good  folks  were  taking  him 
for  Villiers.  What  should  he  do  ?  Tell 
them  at  once  of  jroung  Villiers’s  death  1 
Yes !  he  could  do  it  very  well  if  alone  with 
Monsieur ;  but,  with  that  fair  girl  beside 
him,  it  would  be  cruel — such  a  shock  to 
her  nerves ! 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  had  as  yet  en¬ 
tered  his  mind  that  if  he  did  not  pursue 
this  course,  the  only  other  alternative  left 
was  to  personate  young  Villiers  as  well 
as  he  could.  At  all  events,  whilst  trying 
to  decide  upon  the  line  of  action  he  should 
take  up,  his  host  and  hostess  kept  ply¬ 
ing  him  with  such  heaps  of  questions 
(and  Annette  looking  so  fresh  and  charm¬ 
ing  the  while)  that,  almost  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  he  found  himself  acting  bis  late 
friend's  part. 

“  How  like  he  is  to  his  father !  ”  pres¬ 
ent  remarked  Madame  Ileppe. 

'Diis  remark  decided  him.  “Well! 
I’m  in  for  it  now  ;  if  these  good  people 
will  persist  in  taking  me  for  their  intended 
son-in-law  (and,  by  Jove!  I  shouldn’t 
have  much  objection),  they  must :  that  is 
all  I  have  to  sa^^  ” 

“  Pooh !  my  love,  not  a  bit,”  replied 
M.  Ileppe;  he  takes  after  his  mother; 
just  as  1  remember  her  when  she  w’ns 
about  his  age.” 

“  Yes,”  stammered  out  Beaufort,  think¬ 
ing  he  must  say  something ;  “  I’ve  always 
been  told  I  was  very  like  ray  poor  dear 
mother !  ” 

“  God  bless  us !  Why,  you  don’t 
mean  to  say  your  mother  is  dead  T” 

Beaufort  quickly  perceived  his  blun¬ 
der,  and  answered  very  composedly : 
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“Oh  yes!  did  you  not  know  it?  She  son  at  all  between  the  two — at  least,  so 
has  been  dead  twelve  months !  ”  Beaufort  interpreted  them. 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing,  “  But  you  have  some  letters  for  me, 
wife  ?  ”  said  Monsieur  Heppe,  looking  at  eh  ?  ” 

his  wife  with  an  astounded  air  on  his  face.  “  Oh  yes !  a  whole  lot !  ”  replied  Beau- 
“  But,  after  all,  it  is  just  like  your  fa-  fort,  glad  enough  that  the  portrait  difli- 
ther !  He  never  did  like  to  speak  of  culty  was  so  easily  got  over ;  “  and  a 
anything  unpleasant.  Well,  well !  Poor  packet  for  mademoiselle,”  he  added, 
man !  lost  his  wife !  Yes,  you  are  cer-  handing  Annette  a  small  box  carefully 
tainly  like  her.  Stay !  I  have  her  like-  wrapped  up  in  a  multiplicity  of  papers, 
ness ;  and  now’  I  think  of  it,  I  have  your  “  Eh  ? — why,  what  is  this  ?  ”  exclaim- 

portrait  too.  liun,  Annette,  and  fetch  it.  ed  papa  and  mamma,  as  a  pair  of  ear- 
You  will  find  it  in  my  study — the  third  rings,  and  a  bracelet  to  match,  appeared 
draw’er  on  the  left.”  to  view. 

“  My  portrait !  ”  cried  Beaufort,  in  real  “  It  is  a  small  present  from  my  fa- 
alarra,  for  he  felt  he  must  be  detected  ther,”  said  Beaufort,  quietly,  who  remem- 
now.  bered  perfectly  that  young  Villiers  had 

“  Yes.  Of  course  we  were  a  little  been  very  particular  in  his  directions  con- 
anxious  to  know  w  hat  our — hem —  cerning  the  packet  in  question,  as  it  con- 
what  you  were  like,  you  know  ;  and  so  tained  a  present  of  jewelry  from  his  fii- 
I  got  a  young  friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  ther  to  his  intended  daughter-in-law.  Of 
who  was  going  down  into  your  part  of  course,  Beaufort  had  to  fiisten  the  brace- 
tbe  country,  to  try  and  manage  to  take  let  on  Annette’s  plump  little  arm,  which 
a  portrait  of  you  without  letting  any  one  he  was  a  very  long  time  in  doing,  for, 
know.  It  is  only  a  pencil-drawing,  you  somehow  or  other,  the  clasp  would  not 
know’ ;  but  still  it  gives  a  very  good  idea  act  properly ;  and  he  w’ould  have  been 
of —  Oh !  here,  Annette,  bring  it  here,  very  glad,  doubtless,  to  have  put  the  ear- 
my  child,”  as  the  young  lady  entered  the  rings  in  their  proper  place,  too,  only  that 
room  with  the  picture  in  her  hand.  Annette  forestalled  him.  ' 

Heartily  did  Beaufort  wish  all  artists  “And  now  for  the  letters,”  said  the 
in  general,  and  that  particular  portrait  old  gentleman,  after  duly  admiring  the 
painter  especially,  at  the  devil ;  but  a  mo-  handsome  present.  “  Let  me  see,  that's 
mentary  glance  that  he  got  of  his  sup-  from  your  father,  and  this  from  your 
posed  likeness  set  him  instantly  at  ease,  uncle !  ” 

for  he  could  see  that  it  did  not  bear  the  What  is  your  uncle’s  name?”  asked 
slightest  resemblance  to  young  Villiers,  Madame  Heppe.*  “  I  always  forget  it.” 
though  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  but  Beaufort  sincerely  w  ished  her  memory 
acknowledge  that  it  was  not  a  bit  like  had  been  better  on  this  occasion,  but  re- 
himself.  plied,  “  My  uncle’s  name  did  you  say  ? 

“  Yes ;  I  say  it  is  very  like — very  like.  Why  its — ” 
indeed  ;  they  are  his  eyes,  nose,  mouth !”  “  Berlin,”  answered  Monsieur  Heppe. 

exclaimed  Madame  Hep])e,  who  at  every  “Why,  w’ife,  what  a  head  you’ve  got” 
word  looked  first  at  the  drawing  and  then  “  Yes,  Bertolin,”  put  in  Beaufort,  who 
at  Beaufort.  ^  had  only  im|>eifectly  heard  what  Mon- 

“But  you  must  have  worn  your  hair  sieur  Heppe  had  said, 
very  differently  to  w  hat  you  do  now,”  “BerUdin?  Why  on  earth  do  you  c.all 
remarked  Monsieur  He|>)>e,  peering  at  him  Bertolin,  when  he  signs  himself  Ber- 
Beaufort  over  his  spectacles.  tin  ?  ”  cried  Monsieur  Hepj)e,  again  peer- 

“ Oh  yes!  I  did  wear  it  differently —  ing  at  him  over  his  spectacles, 
the  old-fashioned  style,”  answered  Beau-  “  Now’  did  I  really  say  Bertolin  ?  IIow’ 
fort.  very  strange !  ”  answered  Beaulbrt, 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  it  An-  laughing, 
nette?”  asked  her  father.  “Do  you  “Well,  they’ll  keep  till  to-morrow’. 
think  it  a  good  likenes.s  ?”  And  now,  wife,  while  1  go  and  see  after 

But  Annette  made  no  reply,  though  the  wine,  do  yon  tell  them  we  are  ready 
her  blushes  seemed  to  answ’er  for  her  for  dinner.”  And  Madame,  taking  her 
quite  plainly  that  there  was  no  compari-  husband’s  arm  and  hint,  walked  out  of 
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the  room,  and  Beaufort  found  himself 
alone  with  Annette. 

lieaufort  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  his  companion,  and  so  well  did  he  em¬ 
ploy  his  time  that  he  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations  in  driving  away  the 
bashfulness  which  had  hitherto  sealed 
Annette’s  lips.  Of  course  he  did  not 
talk  about  the  projected  union,  and  An¬ 
nette  thought  it  very  nice  of  him  not  to 
dq  so,  but  discoursed  about  matters 
which  he  thought  would  interest  her. 
Presently  he  espied  a  piano. 

“Ah!  you  sing!  IIow  charming! 
Would  you  oblige  me  with  a  little  song, 
and  I’ll  try  niy  best  to  accompany  you  1” 
Perhaps  Annette  might  have  felt  r.ath- 
cr  slw  at  singing  a  solo,  but  it  was  quite 
a  different  thing  when  he  was  going  to 
accompany  her,  and  she  sat  down  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hesitation  to  the  piano. 
In  the  middle  of  the  duet  the  old  folks 
again  entered  the  room  to  announce  the 
dinner,  and  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
self  -  satisfied  air,  which  said  quite 
plainly : 

“  You  see,  my  love,  there  is  no  fear !  ’’ 
At  table  Beaufort  of  couree  sat  between 
the  mother  and  daughter.  The  dinner 
w'as  well  cooked  ;  the  wines  excellent ; 
M.  Ileppe  a  good  host ;  and  Beaufort  a 
very  pleasant  guest,  so  that  altogether  it 
was  a  very  nice  little  dinner  party  in¬ 
deed. 

Amongst  other  topics  of  conversation 
Monsieur  Ileppe  asked  his  guest  whether 
he  had  any  hopes  of  getting  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  which  his  father  had  alluded  in 
a  previous  letter. 

“Oh!  I  h.ave  it  already.  I  am  ap¬ 
pointed  Under-Prefect  in  one  of  the  Do- 
p.artmcnts,”  answered  Beaufort,  on  the 
8]>ur  of  the  moment. 

“  What!  What  do  you  say  ?  You  are 
an  Under- Prefect  already  t  Why  on 
earth  did  not  your  father  say  so  in  his 
letter,  then  T  .  .  but  that  is  just  like  him, 
too !  But  how  did  you  get  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  my  dear  friend  I  ” 

“  My  uncle  got  it  for  me  !  ” 

“Your  uncle  Bertin  t  ” 

“  Yes,  quite  true,  my  uncle  Bertin.  In 
his  younger  days,  you  know,  he  served 
in  the  arn)y  with  the  present  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  they  became  great 
fVitnds,  so — ” 


“What!  your  uncle,  the  carpet-ma¬ 
ker,  in  the  army  T  That's  the  first  I  ever 
heard  of  it!  ” 

“  Oh,  yes !”  replied  Beaufort,  quite 
composedly,  perceiving  he  had  made  an¬ 
other  error,  “it  was  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  you  know,  as  a  common  soldier.” 

“  Very  strange,  indeed ;  well  it’s  news 
to  me.  But  I  suppose  everybody  w-as  a 
soldier  then . .  .  But  who  would  have 
thought  of  old  Bertin,  a  man  who  could 
never  add  up  a  column  of  five  figures  in 
his  life,  having  such  influence!  Well! 
here’s  to  your  very  good  health.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Under-Prefect,  and  may  you  soon 
be  Prefect” 

This  intelligence  added  greatly  to  the 
merriment  of  the  party,  for  it  set  the 
father’s  and  mother’s  minds  at  ease  on 
one  score,  as  they  had  not  liked  the  idea 
of  their  future  son-in-law  being  quite 
without  occupation.  Neither  did  An¬ 
nette  seem  altogether  quite  uninterested 
in  the  announcement,  for  her  eyes  again 
sparkled  with  their  former  brilliancy,  and 
any  one  who  had  seen  her  might  have 
said  that  she  had  certainly  just  heard 
something  which  had  caused  her  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  late,  for  the 
hours  had  passed  so  agreeably  that  Beau¬ 
fort  was  quite  astonished  on  looking  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece',  to  find  that 
it  was  already  half-past  five. 

At  six  o’clock  he  was  to  meet  his  un¬ 
cle,  General  G - .  lie  must,  there¬ 

fore,  he  felt,  leave  at  once.  But  how 
could  he  manage  it  I  What  excuses  could 
he  make  f  Now  whether  he  h.ad  drunk 
too  much  champagne,  or  whether  his  in¬ 
toxication  proceeded  from  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  source,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say ; 
but  being  of  an  extremely  impulsive  dis- 

!)Osition,  a  thought  suddenly  entered  his 
lead,  which  he  determined  at  once  to  act 
upon. 

“Where  are  you  going’ to?”  asked 
Monsieur  Ileppe  in  surprise,  as  Beaufort 
rose  up  from  his  seat  to  make  his  adieu, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  return  to  Paris  at  once,  as  he  had 
some  important  business  to  transact  that 
evening. 

“Why,  we  have  asked  several  of  our 
neighbors  to  meet  you  this  evening  at 
eight  o’clock !” 

“  I  am  truly  sorry,”  answered  Beau- 
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fort,  “  bat  it  is  quite  impossible.  It  is 
now  half-past  five,  and  at  six — ’* 

“Well!  what  is  going  to  happen  at 
six  1”  interrupted  Monsieur  Heppe,  in  a 
tone  which  betrayed  a  little  vexation  in  it 

“  I  have  some  pressing  business  to 
transact,  and  my  presence  is  indispen¬ 
sable  !” 

“  Why,  now,  you  really  cannot  have 
such  pressing  business  the  first  day  you 
ever  came  to  Paris  in  your  life.” 

“  But  1  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  it  is 
of  that  nature  that  any  stranger  to  Paris 
might  have  to  perform.” 

“  Excuse  me,  then,  if  it  is  not  asking 
too  much,  may  I  inquire  what  this  im¬ 
portant  business  is  which  is  going  to  de¬ 
prive  us  so  unexpectedly  of  your  com¬ 
pany  t  ” 

“  At  six  o’clock  I  am  to  be  buried !” 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  from  Mon¬ 
sieur  Heppe,  in  which  both  the  ladies 
joined,  followed  this  announcement. 

“  But  you  are  not  going  to  be  buried 
before  you  are  dead !”  cried  old  Heppe, 
leaning  back  in  bis  chair,  while  the  tears 
literally  rolled  down  bis  fat  cheeks. 

“  Oh  no !”  answered  Beaufort,  looking 
as  grave  and  demure  as  possible ;  “  but 
I  have  already  gone  through  that  part  of 
the  business.  I  will  tell  you.  I  arrived 
,  in  Paris  yesterday  evening.  It  was  too 
late  to  come  on  here”  (though  I  sincere¬ 
ly  wish  I  had  done  so),  and  he  glanced 
at  Annette,  “  so  I  went  to  the  opera- 
house,  where  I  got  embroiled  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  some  gentleman.  He  challenged 
me,  and  this  morning  at  six  o'clock  I  was 
shot  through  the  heart.  I  was  carried 
back  to  the  hotel.  All  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  my  fu- 
nei^,  which  is  to  take  place  at  six  o’clock 
this  evening.  So  I  really  must  bid  you 
adieu !” 

“  Ha — ha — haha !”  roared  out  old 
Hepjie.  “  Capital  joke,  indeed  !” 

“  But  I  am  in  earnest,”  replied  Beau¬ 
fort  ;  “  here  is  the  medical  certificate,  at¬ 
testing  my  death.” 

“  Medical  fiddlesticks !  why,  man, 
what  do  I  want  a  certificate  for,  when 
you  have  just  dined  with  me  (and  made 
a  good  dinner,  too,  I  think),  and  have 
been  singing  duets  with  Annette  there? 
Certificate,  indeed !  that’s  certificate 
enough  for  me !”  and  he  laughed  again 
till  be  turned  quite  black  in  the  face.  “Ah ! 
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I  see  how  it  is,  you  want  to  run  away 
for  an  hour  or  two,  you  joker.  But  mind, 
now,  if  you  are  not  here  by  eight  o’clock 
I  shall  send  after  you,  whether  you  are 
buried  or  not” 

Meanwhile  Beaufort  tamed  to  the  girl 
by  his  side,  and,  in  a  low  tone,  said : 
“  Mademoiselle  Heppe !  to  have  made 
our  acquaintance  ought  to  be  enough 
appiness  for  me.  Believe  me,  that  I 
shall  ever  reckon  the  last  few  hours 
among  the  happiest  of  my  existence.  Do 
not  therefore  doubt  that,  if  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  I  see 
you  again.  Till  then,  your  image  will 
be  indelibly  impressed  here.”  And,  with 
these  words,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  bowing  once  more,  passed 
through  the  door,  and  harried  into  the 
street. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Beau¬ 
fort  succeeded  in  arousing  the  coach¬ 
man  ;  who,  tired  of  waiting  for  his  fare, 
had  gone  fast  asleep.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  he  roused  him  up  to  a  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  bidding  him  drive  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  hotel,  threw 
himself  back  on  the  seat,  and  employed 
the  time  in  building  castles  in  the  air. 
“  He  was  Prefect ;  Annette  and  ho  had 
just  been  marri^,  and — ”  when  the 
cabriolet  pulled  up  at  the  hotel  door,  and 
interrupted  bim  in  the  very  middle  of  his 
interesting  reverie. 

On  alighting  from  the  carriage,  Beau¬ 
fort’s  first  question  was  to  inquire  about 
the  funeral,  which  he  learned  had  taken 
place  at  the  time  appointed,  and  his  sec¬ 
ond  to  ask  whether  General  de  G - 

had  arrived. 

Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  his 
uncle’s  room. 

“Glad  to  see  you  punctual,  my  dear 
boy ;  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  A 
letter,  just  received,  says  you  must  go 
down  to  your  post  at  once  ;  so  w’e  must 
start  this  very  night  How  long  before 
you  are  ready,  eh  ?” 

“  In  an  hour,”  answered  Beaufort,  des- 
pondingly,  on  w'hom  the  announcement 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  To  offend  his  uncle, 
by  proposing  to  delay  his  departure,  he 
felt  was  out  of  the  question.  But  it  was 
most  vexatious.  Well,  he  must  write  to 
Monsieur  Heppe  an  explanatory  letter 
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when  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  for 
there  was  no  time  to  do  it  now. 

In  an  hour’s  time  they  set  off  as  fast 
as  four  horses  could  carry  them,  and  late 
the  following  afternoon  arrived  at. the 

town  of -  To  Beaufort’s  dismay  and 

horror,  however,  when  that  same  night 
he  seated  himself  to  indite  the  promised 
letter  of  explanation,  he  could  not  re¬ 
member  Monsieur  Heppe’s  address ;  Vil- 
liers  hatl  written  it  on  a  card  which  he, 
like  a  fool,  had  handed  to  the  man  who 
drove  him  there.  Wliat  was  he  to  do  t 
Ileppe  was  about  the  commonest  name 
in  Paris ;  there  would  be  sure  to  be  half 
a  dozen  of  that  name  in  every  street ; 
and,  whether  his  Monsieur  Heppe  was  a 
merchant,  banker,  or  broker,  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea.  It  would  never  do, 
therefore,  to  write  a  letter  of  that  deli¬ 
cate  nature  (for  he  fully  intended  pro¬ 
posing  himself  as  a  substitute  for  young 
Villiers),  and  not  know  into  whose  hands 
it  might  fall.  '  So,  with  a  heavy  heart  he 
closed  up  his  desk  again,  resolving  to  ask 
for  a  few  days’  leave,  on  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity,  when  he  would  immediately 
repair  to  the  capital,  where  he  confidently 
expected  he  should  have  no  difticulty  in 
finding  his  way  to  the  house  where  the 
fair  Annette  lived. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  return  to  the  Ileppe 
family,  who  w'ere  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  their  visitor. 

It  w'as  past  eight,  and  already  the 
room  was  full  of  company  ;  but  he  whom 
they  had  been  inviUd  to  meet  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Nine  o’clock  struck,  ten, 
eleven,  and  yet  he  had  not  come.  It  was 
no  use  waiting  any  longer,  so  bidding 
adieu  to  their  host  and  hostess,  and  ad¬ 
ding  nrany  regrets  at  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  not  having  been  able  to  make . 
the  ac^juaintance  of  Monsieur  Villiers, 
they  took  their  leave. 

‘‘Well!  this  is  very  strange  treatment, 
my  dear,”  remarked  old  Ileppe  to  his 
wife,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

“  So  unaccountable  too,’’  chimed  in  the 
lady;”  he  seemed  so  well  bred,  and  so 
gentlemanly,  and  so  very  attentive  to  our 
dear  Annette,  that  I  cannot  understand 
it  at  all.” 

“  Nor  I  either ;  but  to-morrow,  the  first 
thing,  I  will  go  to  his  hotel  and  learn  all 
about  it,  before  he  again  honors  us  with 
a  visit,”  said  Monsieur  Heppe,  in  a  tone 
of  indignation. 


Next  morning,  after  swallowing  an 
early  breakfast,  the  old  gentleman  set 
out  on  his  errand,  quite  determined  in  his 
own  mind,  if  the  young  man  did  not  ac¬ 
count  for  his  absence  the  previous  eve¬ 
ning  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to  inform 
him  that  he  should  decline  the  honor  of 
his  further  acquaintance. 

“  I  say,  husband,  an  idea  has  just  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,”  said  Madame  Heppe,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  house ;  “  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  he  made  us  all  laugh  last  night, 
when  he  told  us  he  had  been  shot  in  a 
duel,  and  was  going  to  be  buried  T  Now 
I  should  not  wonder  if  he  really  had  got 
into  some  quarrel,  and  that  he  was  to* 
fight  a  duel  this  very  morning,  and  that 
he  adopted  that  method  of  preparing  ns 
for  the  worst  Make  haste  to  town  then, 
my  love;  you  may  be  in  time  yet  to 
stop  it” 

Monsieur  Heppe  needed  no  other  per¬ 
suasions  to  hasten  his  steps,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  had  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  breathless, 
and  ready  to  drop  with  the  exertion  he 
had  undergone. 

“  Is  Monsieur  Villiers  here  ?”  he  in¬ 
quired  of  a  waiter,  as  soon  as  he  could 
si)eak. 

“  No,  monsieur,  he  is  here  no  longer,” 
was  the  reply;  “he  only  lay  here  one 
night” 

“  Where  has  he  gone  to,  then?” 

“  To  Pere  Lachaisse.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?” 

“  Why,  that  he  was  buried  yesterday 
at  six  o’clock,  monsieur.” 

“  Buried  !”  shrieked  Monsieur  Heppe, 
in  the  greatest  consternation  ;  “are  you 
mad,  or  drunk — or  do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool,  you  stupid  t  Buried !  impossible,  I 
tell  you !”  • 

“Nothing  more  possible,  monsieur,” 
answered  the  w’aiter,  civilly ;  “  seeing 
that  he  was  shot  through  the  heatl.” 

“Fool!  pig!  beast!”  ejaculated  Mon¬ 
sieur  Heppe,  in  a  great  passion. 

“  I  tell  you,  monsieur,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  went  out  to  fight  a  duel  yester¬ 
day  morning,  and  that  he  w’as  brought 
home  quite  dead  in  a  cabriolet,  and  was 
buried  yesterday  evening  at  six  o’clock. 
But  monsieur  had  l)ettcr  speak  to  the 
landlord,  as  he  seems  to  doubt  me.” 

But  the  landlord  exactly  confirmed  the 
waiter’s  story  ;  and  seeing  that  Monsieur 
Hep[>e  still  appeared  incredulous,  invited 
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him  up  into  the  room  recently  occupied 
by  the  young  man. 

There,  in  a  corner,  lay  his  portmanteau, 
with  his  name  in  full  on  the  top  of  it ; 
and  on  the  table  the  fragment  of  a  letter, 
which  Monsieur  Heppe  immediately  re¬ 
cognized  as  being  in  the  hand-writing  of 
his  old  friend  Villiers. 

There  was  no  longer  any  room  for 
doubt.  The  young  man  must  be  dead  1 
And  yet,  had  he  not  dined  in  bis  house 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  on 
which  it  was  said  he  had  been  killed  T 
And  old  Ileppe  became  so  puzzled,  and 
perplexed,  and  nervous,  that  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home  his  wdfe  scarcely  recognized 
him,  so  long  and  grave  had  his  usual 
cheerful-looking  face  become. 

“  It  must  have  been  a  re.al  ghost,  then, 
that  we  had  to  dinner,”  he  ejai  ulated, 
crossing  himself  devoutly,  after  he  had 
recounted  to  his  wife  all  that  he  had 
been  able  to  learn  from  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel. 

“  Gracious  Lord !  and  perhaps  he’ll 
come  again  ;  let  us  *go  and  speak  to  the 
priest  about  it,”  added  Madame  Ileppe, 
now  really  frightened. 

Annette,  meanwhile,  had  retired  to  her 
own  room.  Of  course,  she  was  very 
much  shocked  at  what  she  had  heard, 
but  still  she  did  not  participate  in  the 
alarm  evinced  by  her  parents.  Villiers 
had  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  her 
young  heart ;  deeper,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  fears  she  had  entertained  that  she 
should  not  like  him.  Little  had  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  in  her  proposed  suitor,  a 
young  man  possessed  of  the  most  facina- 
ting  manners,  evidently  highly  accom- 
plishtnl,  and  of  a  disposition  particularly 
agreeable.  And  could  he  be  dead  !  Had 
he  then  risen  from  the  grave  in  order  to 
keep  his  promise  to  her  ?  She  had  heard 
of  ghosts,  hut  she  had  never  believed  in 
such  things  ;  at  all  events,  if  it  had  been 
a  ghost,  it  must  have  been  a  sign  that 
he  did  not  think  her  altogether  unworthy 
of  him. 

In  due  time  a  letter  arrived  from 
Monsieur  Villiers,  in  which  he  deplored 
the  untimely  end  of  his  son  ;  and  .thus 
every  doubt  was  removed  from  the  minds 
of  the  old  folks,  w'ho,  it  may  be  added, 
lived  in  constant  dread  of  having  ano¬ 
ther  visit  p.aid  them  by  a  denizen  of  the 
spirit  world. 
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Gradually,  however,  they  began  to  re¬ 
cover  their  wonted  .spirits,  and  as  no 
ghost  appeared,  soon  left  off  talking  about 
the  matter.  Indeed,  on  one  or  two  oc¬ 
casions,  old  Ileppe  got  quite  jocular 
on  the  subject.  “  After  all,  you  know,” 
he  said  one  evening  to  his  wife,  we 
really  ought  to  feel  highly  honored.  It 
is  not  eveiw  one  who  can  boast  of  having 
entertiiined  so  distinguished  a  visitor ; 
and  I  must  say,  wife,  he  seemed  to  do 
uncommon  justice  to  your  dinner.  Gene¬ 
rally,  you  know,  ghosts  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  vanish  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  they  appear  ;  but  ours  actually 
drove  up  in  a  carriage  and  pair.  But 
thwe  is  still  one  thing  that  is  a  mystery  ; 
yon  know  he  told  us  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Under- Prefect,  and  I  see  by  to¬ 
day’s  paper  that  a  Monsieur  Beaufort 
has  been  named  to  Gil  the  post  to  which 
he  alluded. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  in  the 
neighborhood  who  felt  no’  little  joy  at 
the  turn  things  had  taken.  Monsieur 
Lamont,  a  wealthy  tradesman  had  some 
weeks  previously,  in  a  private  interview 
with  Monsieur  Ileppe,  asked  permi.ssion 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  bis  addresses  to  his 
daughter. 

“  It  is  imjwssible,”  was  the  answer  ; 
“  my  daughter’s  hand  is  already  pi’omised. 
But  believe  me,  ray  dear  Lamont,  had 
such  not  been  the  case,  I  would  willingly 
have  given  my  consent,  for  I  entertain 
the  highest  opinion  possible  of  you.” 

Now  that  young  Villiers  was  dead. 
Monsieur  Lamont  thought  that  there 
could  not  be  the  slightest  objection  to 
his  again  preferring  his  suit  Accord¬ 
ingly,  about  a  couple  of  months  .after  the 
above  events  had  taken  place,  he  paid 
old  Ileppe  a  visit,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  words  he  had  used  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion. 

“  Certainly ;  and  I’m  sure  I  should  bo 
very  happy  to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law  ; 
but  Annette,  I  must  tell  you,  is  not  the 
same  girl  she  was.  She  is  absent  in  man¬ 
ner,  seems  to  brood  over  some  hidden 
thought,  and  has  quite  lost  her  former 
cheerfulness.  I  think,  if  the  subject  were 
proposed  to  her  now,  she  would  answer 
with  a  decided  refusal.  I  w'ould,  then, 
advise  you  to  w'ait ;  and  be  sure,  my  dear 
friend,  I  will  see  to  your  interests.” 

Thanks,  thanks!  But  how  long  do 
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you  think  I  shall  have  to  wait  before  you 
are  able  to  give  rae  an  answer  T  ” 

“  Oh,  not  long,  perhaps — say  in  two 
months’  time.  Between  now  and  then 
I  will  broach  the  subject  to  Annette,  and 
will  let  you  know  the  result” 

And  Monsieur  Lament  went  his  way. 

Annette,  as  her  father  half  anticipated, 
did  not  seem  at  all  pleased  at  tlie  an¬ 
nouncement  She  felt  that  she  could 
never  love  again  as  she  had  loved.  No, 
she  would  never  marry ;  sh*e  would  live 
with  her  parents,  and  when  they  were 
no  more,  would  retire  into  some  religious 
house. 

“  Well,  my  .love,”  said  her  father,  “  we 
will  speak  no  more  about  it  now.  Take 
a  month  or  two  to  think  of  it,  and  if  in 
that  time  you  are  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
yoti  sluall  not  be  importuned  by  Lamont’s 
addresses,  or  any  one’s  else,” 

“  She’ll  come  round  in  time,”  thought 
her  father  ;  “  site  likes  Lament,  I  know  ; 
and  he  is  a  worthy,  good  fellow,  that 
he  is.” 

The  time  passed  rapidly  away.  One 
evening  Monsieur  lleppe,  who  had  re¬ 
frained  from  alluding  to  the  subject  any 
more,  said  to  his  daughter,  as  she  bade 
him  good  night : 

“  To-inorrow,  my  child,  I  shall  ask  you 
for  your  answer  to  the  question  I  asked 
yon  two  months  ago.  Oood  night,  and 
whichever  way  you  decide,  be  assured  you 
w’ill  alw-ays  be  my  own  darling  Annette.” 

“  Thanks,  dear  father,”  whispered  An¬ 
nette,  as  she  left  the  room. 

“  What  should  she  dol”  she  thought, 
when  she  was  once  more  alone ;  but  he 
is,  I  believe,  a  very  amiable,  kind  man, 
and  my  father  seems  to  wish  it.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do?  Oh,  Villiers,  dear 
Villiers,  tell  rae  I”  and  the  poor  girl  cried 
herself  to  sleep. 

But  next  morning  she  awoke  much 
refreshed,  for  she  had  had  a  pleasant 
dream  that  night  Villiers,  she  thought, 
had  stood  by  her  bedside,  looking  just  tlie 
same  as  when  she  had  seen  him  on  that 
eventful  day. 

“  Be  true  to  rae,  dear  Annette,”  he 
had  said.  “  Some  day  I  will  corae  and 
claim  you.” 

So  cheerful  and  so  like  herself  did  she 
appear  at  breakfast  next  morning,  that 
her  father  imagined  that  she  had  at  last 
got  over  her  foolish  scruples,  and  that 


she  had  decided  on  no  longer  refusing 
an  offer  M’hich  in  every  way  was  so  ad¬ 
vantageous. 

“  At  twelve,  ray  love,  I  shall  expect 
you  in  the  drawing-room,”  said  her  fa¬ 
ther,  affectionately  kissing  her  on  the 
forehead  as  he  left  the  room. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  our 
hero. 

During  all  this  time  poor  Beaufort  had 
suffered  severely.  He  could  not  ask  for 
leave  of  absence,  when  he  had  only  just 
entered  on  his  duties.  At  length,  w’hen 
three  months  had  elapsed,  he  ventured 
to  apply  for  a  few  day’s  holiday,  fully 
expecting  a  decided  refusal.  Contrary, 
however,  to  his  expectations,  and  to  his 
great  joy,  a  letter  couched  in  fl:ittering 
terms,  reached  him  from  the  Minister. 
Not  only  did  he  pass  a  high  encomium 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
his  arduous  duties,  but  gave  him  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  absent  from  his  post 
a  whole  month. 

That  very  day  found  Beaufort  on  his 
road  to  the  metrojiolis,  where  he  lost  no 
time  in  finding  out  the  Gleneral,  to  whom 
he  now,  for  the  first  time,  confided  the 
events  recorded  above. 

“Well,  you  are  a  pretty  sort  of  a  fel¬ 
low,”  said  the  General,  when  his  nephew 
had  finished,  “  to  go  and  frighten  people 
in  that  way.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
Mademmselle  will  not  be  over  anxious  to 
renew  her  acquaintance  w’ith  a  ghost” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  she  believed  it  for 
a  moment;  it  was  really  too  absurd.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
you  dog?  you  always  did  come  to  your 
old  uncle  to  get  you  out  of  your  scrapes. 
But  what  sort  of  a  young  lady  is  Mada- 
moiselle  Annette  ?  is  she  lady-like  ?  is 
she—” 

“  My  dear  uncle,  she  is  a  perfect 
angel!  I  never  in  my  w’hole  life  saw 
such — ” 

“  There,  there — that  will  do  !  I  don’t 
doubt  your  word  for  an  instant.  But  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  go  and  judge  fi.  r 
myself — eh  ?” 

“That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to 
propose.  You  know,  after  the  manner 
in  which  I  treated  them,  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  I  had  some  one  with  me 
to  explain  all  about  it.  But,  you  know, 
I  must  find  out  where  she  lives.” 

And  Beaufort  hastened  away  to  the 
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Hotel  de  Ville,  to  make  inquiries  where 
the  coachman,  who  had  driven  him  to 
Mo— teur  Heppe's  house,  now  was. 

To  his  great  disappointment  he  fonnd 
that  the  coachman  bad  gone  away  from 
the  hotel  about  a  month  since  ;  and  no 
one  could  tell  him  where  be  was  likely 
to  be  found. 

In  vain  did  Beaufort  visit  all  the  cab¬ 
riolet  stands  in  Paris ;  but  he  met  with 
no  success.  It  was  getting  late  now,  and 
as  he  did  not  like  to  keep  his  uncle  wait¬ 
ing  for  dinner,  he  set  off  to  his  hotel  with 
a  heavy  heart. 

But  he  had  not  gone  many  steps  when 
he  espied  a  bright  yellow  cabriolet  Ah  ! 
he  remembered  the  one  he  had  driven  in 
was  a  bright  yellow  one ;  but  then  he 
had  run  after  so  many  bright  yellow  ones 
that  day,  that  he  thought  it  was  to  no 
purpose  to  give  chase  to  this  one.  How¬ 
ever,  on  coming  nearer,  he  at  once  re¬ 
cognized  the  cuachraaii. 

“  My  friend,”  he  cried,  running  up 
to  him  and  stopping  the  carriage,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in¬ 
side,  who  had  hired  it,  “  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  driving  me,  about  four  months  ago, 
to  Monsieur  Heppe’s  house  t  ” 

“  No,  monsieur ;  but  to  which  Mon¬ 
sieur  Heppe  t  there  are  so  many  of  that 
name.” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know 
myself.  But  you  drove  me,  I  am  certain. 
And  don't  you  remember,  I  was  there  a 
long  time ;  and  when  I  came  to  find  you, 
you  had  gone  to  sleep ;  and  I  gave  you 
a  present  of  five  francs  !” 

“  Ah !  monsieur,  now  I  recollect  it 
all,”  answered  the  coachman,  on  whose 
mind  the  five  francs  had  leff  a  lasting 
impression  ;  “  to  be  sure  I  do.” 

Beaufort  could  have  hugged  him  with 
delight ;  but  the  old  gentleman  inside 
was  beginning  to  get  very  cross,  so  he 
deemed  it  best  not  to  be  too  demonstra¬ 
tive  in  the  open  street. 

“  Here !  here  is  another  five-franc 
piece  for  you.  Now  come  to-morrow  to 

the  Hotel - ,  at  eleven,  and  drive  me 

to  Monsieur  Heppe,  and  you  shall  have 
another  five-franc  piece.”  And  Beaufort 
hastened  home  to  bis  uncle  with  a  light 
heart. 

There  was  evidently  something  of  im¬ 
portance  going  on  at  Monsieur  Heppe’s 
house  next  morning ,  for,  by  eleven 


o’clock.  Monsieur  Lamont  arrived,  dress¬ 
ed  out  in  the  most  approved  style,  while 
the  old  folks,  too,  had  paid  more  than 
usual  attention  to  their  toilettes,  and. were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  above-named 
gentleman  in  the  very  room  into  which 
the  supposed  young  Villiers  had  been 
ushered. 

“  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  An¬ 
nette  has  made  up  her  mind  to  have  him. 
Did  you  not  see  how  cheerful  she  looked 
this  morning  ?”  said  old  Monsieur  Heppe 
to  his  wife,  as  Lamont’s  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

“  I  hope  so ;  he  will  be  an  excellent 
match  for  her;  but  still  I  wish  he  had 
been  real  flesh  and  blood  too,”  replied 
Madame,  devoutly  crossing  herself,  as 
she  always  did  whin  the  visit  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Villiers  was  alluded  to. 

Alter  the  usual  salutations  had  been 
exchanged,  Madame  Heppe  left  the  room 
to  find  her  daughter,  and  soon  return¬ 
ed,  leading  her  in.  Annette  bad  never 
looked  so  lovely  as  she  did  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  not  even  on  that  evening  when 
Beauford  was  so  deeply  smitten  with  her. 

“  My  love,”  presently  commenced  her 
father,  “you  know  that  you  were  this 
day  to  decide  upon  a  roost  imixirtant 
matter.  Monsieur  Lamont  has  asked  for 
and  obtained  my  and  your  mother’s  con¬ 
sent  to  pay  his  address  to  you,  and  it  is 
now  only  necessary  that  you  should  tell 
us  whether  you  will — ” 

But  before  Monsieur  Heppe  could  fin¬ 
ish  the  sentence  the  door  flew  open,  and 
in  rushed  the  old  servant  as  pale  as  a 
sheet,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  as  he 
cried  out: 

“  Oh,  my  God !  he’s  here  again — he’s 
here  again!” 

“Who?  you  stupid — who?  are  you 
gone  mad?” 

“The  ghost,  master,  the  ghost!  and 
he’s  got  another  ghost  with  him.  Let 
me  hide  myself  somewhere and  the  old 
man  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  down  into 
the  cellar,  whence  be  did  not  emerge  till 
a  late  hour  the  same  evening. 

“I  must  ask  pardon,”  said  General 
de  G - ,  in  a  courteous  tone,  “  for  in¬ 

truding  upon  you  unannounced,  but  your 
servant  ran  away,  as  if  he  had  been  pos¬ 
sessed,  directly  be  opened  the  door. 
Allow  me  to  explain  the  object  of  my 
visit  My  name  is  General  de  G - , 
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and  ray  yonng  friend  here  is  ray  nephew, 
Monsieur  Beaufort,  Under-Prefect  m  the 
Department  of — ” 

Old  Ileppe  opened  his  eyes  at  these 
words  till  he  could  open  them  no  wider. 

“  Why,  it’s — it’s — ”  he  stammered. 

“Yes!”  replied  the  General,  smiling  ; 

“  partly  with,  and  partly  against  his  will, 
ray  nephew  entered  your  house  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  was  supposed  by 
you  to  be  none  other  than  young  Villiers, 
who  was  shot  in  a  duel  by  Captain  de 

S - .  Circumstances  occured  which 

rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  write 
to  you  an  explanation  of  his  strange  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  when  he  had  readied  his  post 
he  could  not  nemember  where  your  ad¬ 
dress  was.  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  has  lost  no 
time  in  paying  you  a  visit  in  order  to 
offer  you  his  humble  apologies  for  any 
annoyance  and  vexation  he  may  have 
caused  you.  And  now,  monsieur,  I 
have  to  s|K‘ak  to  you  on  another  matter. 
My  nephew,  it  seems,  became  deeply 
enamored  of  your  daughter,  whom  to 
see  once,”  addel  the  General,  bowing 
courteously  to  the  young  lady,  “  is  to 
admire  for  ever ;  and  it  is  his  wish  to  be 
allowerl  to  continue  an  acquaintance 
which,  begun  by  accident,  so  to  speak, 
may,  he  fervently  hopes,  ripen  to  a  closer 
connection  between  him  and  the  young 
lady.  In  a  word,  he  wishes  to  obtain 
your  sanction  to  be  permitted  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  your  lovely  daughter.” 

“  But  it  is  impossible.  General,”  re¬ 
plied  Monsieur  Ileppe,  who,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  now  sincerely  regretted 
that  he  had  ever  encouraged  his  neigh¬ 
bor  Lainont ;  “  I  have  given  my  consent 
to  this  gentleman  to  try  and  gain  An¬ 
nette's  affections.” 

Beaufort’s  heart  sunk  within  him  at 
those  words ;  but  on  raising  his  eyes,  ho 
found  those  of  Annette  fixed  on  him 
with  such  an  earnest  and  signifi''ant  look, 
that  he  felt  assured  that  she  loved  him. 

“  Dear  father,”  she  said,  “  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  to  Monsieur  Lament 
in  private.” 

And  when  they  were  alone,  she  told 
him  that  it  had  all  along  been  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  reject  the  honor  of  his  suit,  even 
if  the  unexpected  visit  of  General  de 

G - and  his  nephew  had  not  taken 

place. 


Monsieur  Lament  bore  his  refusal,  it 
must  be  said,  admirably;  and  as  he  left  the 
room,  assured  her  that  though  he  could 
not  but  regret,  for  his  own  and  son’s  sake, 
the  decision  at  which  she  had  arrived,  he 
shcmld  never  cease  to  pray  for  her 
future  happiness. 

In  a  whirl  of  mingled  joy  and  ecstacy 
Annette  hastened  down  to  her  favorite 
arbor  in  the  garden,  where  of  late  she 
had  spent  many  and  many  a  sad  hour 
alone.  She  felt  she  must  be  alone ;  she 
must  collect  her  thoughts  before  again 
meeting,  face  to  face,  the  man  whom  she 
felt  she  loved  so  dearly. 

But  whether  it  was  that  Beaufort  had 
seen  her  go  down  the  garden,  or  whether 
he  was  in  possession  of  some  mysterious 
charm  that  revealed  to  him  where  the 
fair  girl  was,  I  cannot  say.  At  all  events 
she  had  not  been  long  in  her  secret 
bower  before  she  felt  herself  clasped  in 
the  embrace  of  her  lover,  who  found 
little  difficulty  in  wringing  from  her  lips 
a  confession  that  made  the  warm  blood 
0001*80  through  her  veins,  and  filled  him, 
too,  with  indescribable  delight. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Beau¬ 
fort  did  not  return  to  his  duties  alone. 
A  week  before  his  departure,  their  mar¬ 
riage  was  celebrated  with  becoming  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  and  every  one  seemed  happy 
and  delighted  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  except  the  old  servant,  who  could 
not  yet  feel  sure  whether  his  young  mis¬ 
tress’s  husband  was  rea;lly  a  ghost  or  not! 


Fraser's  Magasine. 

ARE  THERE  JEWS  IN  CORNWALL  ? 

A  BIUDLB  AND  ITS  80LCTI0N. 

BT  PBOrBSSOR  MAX  MilLLER. 

Thebe  is  hardly  a  book  on  Cornish  his¬ 
tory  or  antiquities  in  which  we  are  not 
seriously  informed  that  at  some  time  or 
other  the  Jews  migrated  to  Cornwall, 
or  worked  as  slaves  in  Cornish  mines. 
Some  writers  state  this  simply  as  a  fact 
requiring  no  further  confirmation  ;  others 
support  It  by  that  kind  of  evidence  which 
Herodotus,  no  doubt,  would  have  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  for  establishing  the  former 
presence  of  Pelasgians  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  but  which  would  hardly  have 
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satisfied  Niebuhr,  still  lees  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis.  Old  sraelting-houses,  they  tell 
us,  are  still  called  Jeics'  houses  in  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  and  if,  even  after  that,  anybody 
could  be  so  skeptical  as  to  doubt  that  the 
Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
M'ere  sent  to  work  as  slaves  in  the  Cor¬ 
nish  mines,  he  is  silenced  at  once  by  an 
appeal  to  the  name  of  Marazion,  the  well 
known  town  op|K>8ite  St  Michael's 
Mount,  which  means  the  “  bitterness  of 
Zion,”  and  is  also  called  Market  J&c. 
Many  a  traveler  has  no  doubt  shaken  his 
unbelieving  head,  and  asked  himself  how 
it  is  that  no  real  historian  should  ever 
have  mentioned  the  migration  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Far  West,  whether  it  took 

Iilace  under  Nero  or  under  one  of  the  later 
•'lavian  emperors.  Yet  all  the  Cornish 
guides  are  positive  on  the  subject,  and 
the  prlma  facie  evidence  is  certainly  so 
startling,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  if 
certain  anthropologists  discovered  even 
the  sharply  marked  features  of  the 
Jewish  race  among  the  sturdy  fishermen 
of  Mount’s  Bay. 

Before  we  examine  the  facts  on  which 
this  Jewish  theory  is  founded, — facts,  as 
will  be  seen,  chiefly  derived  from  names 
of  places,  and  other  relics  of  language — 
it  will  be  well  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
character  of  the  Cornish  language,  so  that 
we  may  know  what  kind  of  evidence  we 
can  expect  from  such  a  witness. 

The  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  as 
is  well  known,  was  a  Celtic  dialect,  close¬ 
ly  allied  to  the  language  of  Brittany  and 
Wales,  and  less  nearly  though  by  no 
means  distantly  related  to  the  language 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Cornish  began  to  die  out  in  Cornwall 
about  the  time  of  the  Ileformation,  being 
slowly  but  surely  supplanted  by  Eng¬ 
lish,  till  it  was  buried  with  Dolly  Pen- 
treath  and  similar  worthies  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Now  there  is  in 
most  languages,  but  more  particularly  in 
those  which  are  losing  their  consciousness 
or  their  vitality,  whaA,  by  a  name  borrowed 
from  geology,  may  be  called  a  metamor- 
phie process.  It  consists  chiefly  in  this, that 
words,  as  they  cease  to  be  properly  un¬ 
derstood,  are  slightly  changed,  generally 
with  the  object  of  imparting  to  them  once 
again  a  more  intelligible  meaning.  The 
new  meaning  is  mostly  a  mistaken  one, 
yet  it  is  not  only  readily  accepted,  but  the 


word  in  its  new  dress  and  with  its  new 
character  is  freqiient'y  made  to  support 
facts  and  fiction  which  could  l>e  supported 
by  no  other  evidence.  Who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  siveetheart  has  something  to  do 
with  heart  f  Yet  it  w’as  originally  formed 
like  drurtjL-art/,  dull-ard and  nig<j-ard;  and 
poets,  not  grammarians,  are  responsible 
for  the  mischief  it  may  have  done  under 
its  plausible  disguise.  By  the  same  pro¬ 
cess,  shamefast,  formed  like  steadfast,  and 
still  properly  spelt  by  Chaucer  and  in 
the  early  editions  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  has  long  become  shame¬ 
faced,  bringing  before  us  the  blushing 
roses  of  a  lovely  face. '  The  Vikings, 
mere  pirates  from  the  viki  or  creeks  of 
Scandinavia,  have,  by  the  same  process, 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  kings ;  just 
as  coat  cards — the  king,  and  queen,  and 
knave  in  their  gorgeous  gowns — were 
exalted  into  court  cards. 

Although  this  kind  of  metamorphosis 
takes  place  in  every  language,  yet  it  is 
most  frequent  in  countries  where  two 
languages  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  where,  in  the  end,  one  is  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  other.  The  name  of  Ox¬ 
ford  contains  in  its  first  syllable  an  old 
Celtic  word,  the  well  known  terra  for 
water  or  river,  which  occurs  as  ux  in  Ux- 
bridge,  as  ex  in  Exmouthj  as  ax  in  Axmoidh, 
and  in  many  more  disguises  down  to  the 
tchisk  of  whiskey,  the  Scotch  Usquebaugh.* 
In  the  name  of  the  Isis,  and  of  the  suburb 
of  Osueg,  the  same  Celtic  word  has  been 
preserved.  The  Saxjns  kept  the  Celtic 
name  of  the  river,  and  they  called  the 
place  where  one  of  the  Roman  roads 
crossed  the  river  Ox,  Oxford.  The  name, 
however,  was  soon  mistaken  and  in¬ 
terpreted  as  purely  Saxon;  and  if  any  one 
should  doubt  that  Oxford  was  a  kind  of 
Bosphorus,  and  meant  a  ford  for  oxen,  the 
ancient  arms  of  the  city  were  readily 
appealed  to  in  order  to  cut  short  all 
doubts  on  the  subject. 

Similar  accidents  happened  to  Greek 
words,  after  they  were  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Italy,  particularly  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  Latin  orichalcum,  for  instance, 
is  simply  the  Greek  word  opsixahKoi, 
from  opui,  mountain,  and  xaXnof, 
copper.  Why  it  was  called  mountain- 


•  See  Isaac  TaylorV  “  Worda  and  Place*.”  p. 
212.  The  Ock  join*  the  Thame*  near  Abingdon. 
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copper,  no  one  seems  to  know.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  kind  of  fabuloos  metal,  brought 
to  light  from  the  brains  of  the  poet 
rather  than  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth . 
Though  the  poets,  and  even  Plato,  speak 
of  it  as,  after  gold,  the  most  precious  of 
met.als,  Aristotle  sternly  denies  that 
there  was  any  real  metal  corresponding 
to  the  extravagant  description  of  the 
opeixixXxoi,  Afterwards  the  same  word 
was  used  in  a  more  sober  and  technical 
sense,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  when  it  means  co|»per,  or  bronze,  (j.«. 
copper  and  tin),  or'  brass  (i.  e.  copper 
and  zinc).  The  Latin  poets  not  only 
adopted  the  Greek  word  in  the  fabulous 
sense  in  which  they  found  it  used  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  but  forgetting  that  the  first  portion 
of  the  name  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
opoi,  hill,  they  pronounced  and  eve’n 
spelt  it  as  if  derived  from  the  Latin  aurum, 
gold,  and  thus  found  a  new  confirmation 
of  its  equality  with  gold,  which  would 
have  surprised  the  original  framers  of 
that  curious  compound.* 

In  a  county  like  Cornwall,  where  the 
ancient  Celtic  dialect  continued  to  be 
spoken,  though  disturbed  and  overlaid 
from  time  to  time  by  Latin,  Saxon,  and 
Norman, — where  Colts  had  to  adopt 
certiiin  Saxon  and  Norman,  and  Saxons 
and  Normans  certain  Celtic  words, — we 
have  a  right  to  expect  an  amjde  field  for 
observing  this  inetamorphic  process,  and 
for  tracing  its  influence  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  names,  and  in  the  formation  of 
legends,  traditions,  nay  even,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  production  of  generally  accept¬ 
ed  historical  facts.  To  call  this  process 
metamorphic,  using  that  name  in  the  sense 
given  to  it  by  geologists,  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  pedantic  and  far-fetched. 
But  if  we  see  how  a  new'  language  forms 
what  may  be  called  a  new  stratum  cover¬ 
ing  the  old  language ;  how  the  life  or 
heat  of  the  old  language,  though  appar¬ 
ently  extinct,  breaks  forth  again  through 
the  superincumbent  crust,  destroys  its 
regular  features  and  assimilates  its  strati¬ 
fied  layers  with  its  ow’ii  igneous  or  vol¬ 
canic  nature, — our  comparison,  though 
somew’hat  elaborate,  will  be  justified  to  a 


•  See  the  learned  essay  of  M.  Rossignol,  “  Do 
I'Orichalque:  HUtoire  du  Cuivre  et  de  ses  Alli- 
ag'-s,”  in  his  work,  “  Les  Me'iaux  dans  I’Anti- 
quit^.”  I’uris :  18C3. 
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great  extent,  and  we  shall  only  have  to 
ask  our  geological  readers  to  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  this,  that  in  languages  the 
foreign  element  has  always  to  Ikj  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  superincumbent  stratum, 
Cornish  forming  the  crust  to  English  or 
English  to  Cornish,  according  as  the 
speaker  uses  the  one  or  the  other  as  his 
native  or  as  his  acquired  speech. 

Our  first  witness  in  support  of  this 
nietaraorphic  process  is  Mr.  Scawen,  who 
lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
true  Cornishman,  though  writing  in  En¬ 
glish,  or  in  what  he  is  pleased  so  to  call. 
In  blaming  the  Cornish  gentry  and  no¬ 
bility  for  having  attempted  to  give  to 
their  ancient  and  honorable  names  a 
kind  of  Norman  varnish,  and  for  having 
adopted  new-fangled  coats  of  arms,  Mr. 
Scawen  remarks  on  the  several  mistakes, 
intentional  or  unintentional,  that  oci  urred 
in  this  foolish  process.  “  The  grounds 
of  tw'O  several  mistakes,”  he  w’rites,  “  are 
very  obvious:  Ist,  upon  the  Tre  or  Ter; 
2d,  upon  the  Rosa  or  Rose.  Tre  or  Ter 
in  Corni.sh,  commonly  signifies  a  town,  or 
rather  place,  and  it  has  always  an  adjunct 
with  it.  Tri  IS  the  number  3.  Those 
men  willingly  mistake  one  for  another. 
And  so  in  French  heraldry  terms,  they 
used  to  fimey  and  contrive  those  with 
any  such  three  things  as  may  be  like,  or 
cohere  with,  or  may  be  adapted  to  any 
thing  or  things  in  their  surnames, 
whether  very  handsome  or  not  is  not 
much  stood  upon.  Another  usual  mis¬ 
take  is  upon  lioss,  which,  as  they  seem  to 
fancy,  should  be  a  Itose,  but  Rosa  in  Cor¬ 
nish  is  a  vale  or  valley.  Now  for  this 
their  French-Latin  tutors,  when  they  go 
into  the  field  of  Mars,  put  them  in  their 
coat  armor  prettily  to  smell  out  a  Rose 
or  flower  (a  fading  honor  instead  of  a 
durable  one) ;  so  any  three  such  things, 
agreeable  perhaps  a  little  to  their  names, 
are  taken  up  and  retained  from  abroad, 
when  their  own  at  home  have  a  much 
better  scent  and  more  lasting.” 

Some  amusing  instances  of  what  may 
be  called  Saxon  puns  on  Cornish  words, 
have  been  oommunicated  to  me  by  a 
Cornish  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bellows. 
•‘The  old  Cornish  name  for  Falmouth,” 
he  writes,  “was  Penny  come  quick.,  and 
they  tell  a  most  improbable  story  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  I  believe  the  whole  com¬ 
pound  is  the  Cornish  Pen  y  cum  gwic, 
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‘  Head  of  the  creek  valley.’  In  like  man¬ 
ner  they  have  turned  Bnfn  vJidUi  (highest 
hill)  into  Brown  Willy  and  Cum  ta  yoed 
(woodhouse  vaUey)  into  Come  to  good." 
To  this  might  be  added  the  common  ety¬ 
mologies  of  Ilelstone  and  Camel  ford.  The 
former  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Saxon  helstone^  a  covering  stone,  or  with 
the  infernal  regions,  but  meant  “  place 
on  the  river  ;  ”  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the 
camel  in  the  arms  of  the  town,  meant  the 
ford  of  the  river  Camel  A  frequent  mis¬ 
take  arises  from  the  misapprehension  of 
the  Celtic  dun,  hill,  which  enters  in  the 
composition  of  many  local  names,  and 
was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into  town  or 
tun.  Thus  Mtlidunum  is  now  Moulton, 
Seccan-dun  is  Seckington,  and  Beaindun  is 
Bampton. 

This  transformation  of  Celtic  into  Sax¬ 
on  or  Norman  terms  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  names  of  families,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  we  shall  see  how  the 
fables  to  which  it  has  given  rise  have  not 
only  disfigured  the  records  of  some  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  Cornwall, 
but  have  thrown  a  haze  over  the  annals 
of  the  whole  county. 

lieturning  to  the  Jews  in  their  Cor¬ 
nish  exile,  we  find,  no  doubt,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before,  that  even  in  the  Ordnance 
maps  the  little  town  opposite  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  is  called  Marazion  and  Market  Jew, 
Marazion  sounds  decidedly  like  Hebrew, 
and  might  signify  Mdrah,  “  bitterness, 
grief,”  Zion,  “  of  Zion.”  M.  Esquiros, 
a  biiever  in  Cornish  Jews,  thinks  that 
Mara  might  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
Atnara,  bitter ;  but  he  forgets  that  this 
etymology  would  really  defeat  its  very 
object,  and  destroy  the  Hebrew  origin 
of  the  name.  The  next  question  there¬ 
fore  is,  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
name  Marazion,  and  of  its  alias.  Mar¬ 
ket  Jewl  It  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated  that  inquiries  into  the  origin  of 
local  names  are,  in  the  first  place,  his¬ 
torical,  and  only  in  the  second  place, 
philological.  To  attempt  an  explanation 
of  any  name,  without  having  first  traced 
it  back  to  the  earliest  form  in  which  we 
can  find  it,  is  to  set  at  defiance  the  plain¬ 
est  rules  of  the  science  of  language  as 
well  as  of  the  science  of  history.  Even 
if  the  interpretation  of  a  local  name 


*  Isaac  Taylor,  WortU  and  Places,”  p.  402. 


should  be  right,  it  would  be  of  no  scien¬ 
tific  value  without  the  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry  into  its  history,  which  frequently 
consists  in  a  succession  of  the  most  start¬ 
ling  changes  and  corruptions.  Those 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Cornish  names  of  places,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  same  name  written 
in  four  or  five,  nay,  in  ten  different  ways. 
The  fact  is  that  those  who  pronounced 
the  names  were  frequently  ignorant  of 
their  real  import,  and  those  who  had 
to  write  them  down  could  hardly  catch 
their  correct  pronunciation.  Thus  we 
find  that  Camden  calls  Marazion  Merkiu, 
Carew  Marcaiew.  Leland  in  his  “  Itiner¬ 
ary  ”  (about  1538)  uses  the  names  Mar- 
kesin,  Markine  (vol.  iil  fol.  4)  and  in  an¬ 
other  place  (vol.  vil  fol.  119)  he  applies, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  same  town  the 
name  of  Marasdeythyon.  William  of  W or- 
cester  (about  1478)  writes  promiscuously 
Markysyoo{p.  103),  Marchew  and  Margew 
(p.  133),  MajchaSyOwe  and  Markysyow 
(p.  98).  In  a  charter  of  Queen  Eliza- 
Ix4h,  dated  1595,  the  name  is  written 
MarghasUwe;  in  another  of  the  year 
1313,  Markesion ;  in  another  of  1309, 
3Iarkwyon  ;  in  another  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall  {Hex  Ilomanorum ;  1257), 
MarcliaByon.  Besides  these.  Dr.  Oliver 
has  found  in  different  title-deeds  the  foi¬ 
ling  varieties  of  the  same  name: — Marg- 
hasion,  Markesioir,  Marghasiew,  Maryazion, 
and  Marazion.  The  only  explanation  of 
the  name  which  we  meet  with  in  early 
writers,  such  as  Leland,  Camden,  and 
Carew,  is  that  it  meant  “  ThuiMday  Mar¬ 
ket.”  Leland  explains  Marasdeythyon  by 
forum  Jovis.  Camden  explains  Merkiu 
in  the  same  manner,  and  Carew  takes 
Marcaiew  as  originally  Marhas  diew,  le. 
“Thursdaies  market,  for  then  it  useth 
this  traffike.” 

This  interpretation  of  Marhasdiew  as 
Thursday  Market,  appears  at  first  very 
plausible,  and  it  has  at  all  events  far  bet¬ 
ter  claims  on  our  acceptance  than  the 
modern  Hebrew  etymology  of  “Bitter¬ 
ness  of  Zion.”  But,  strange  to  say,  al¬ 
though  from  a  charter  of  liobert,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  it  appeal's  that  the  monks 
of  the  Mount  had  the  privilege  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  market  on  Thursday  {die  yuintw  fe- 
riae),  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  town  so  close  by  as  Mara¬ 
zion  ever  held  a  market  on  the  same  day. 
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Thursday  in  Cornish  was  called  deyowy 
not  diew.  The  only  additional  evidence 
we  get  is  this,  that  in  the  taxation  of 
Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe,  made  Aug. 
27,  12C1,  and  quoted  in  Bishop  Staple¬ 
ton’s  register  of  1313,  the  place  is  called 
Markesion  de  parvo  mercato ;  and  that  in 
a  charter  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Earl  of  Cornwall,  permission 
was  granted  to  the  Prior  of  Sl  Michael’s 
Mount  that  three  markets,  which  form- 
erly  had  been  held  in  Marghousbigany  on 
ground  not  belonging  to  him,  should  in 
future  be  held  on  his  own  ground  in  Mar- 
chadyon.  Markesion  de  parvo  mercato  ;  is 
evidently  the  same  place  as  Marghasbi- 
gan,  for  Marghas-bigan  means  in  Cornish 
the  same  as  Mercatus  parvus,  viz.  “  Little 
Market”  The  charter  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  is  more  perplexing,  and  it 
would  seem  to  yield  no  sense,  unless  we 
again  take  Marchadyon  as  a  mere  variety 
of  Marghasbigan,  and  suppose  that  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  prior  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Mount  consisted  in  transferring 
the  fair  from  land  in  Marazion  not  be¬ 
longing  to  him,  to  land  in  Marazion  be¬ 
longing  to  him.  Anyhow  it  is  clear  that 
in  Marazion  we  have  some  kind  of  name 
for  market. 

The  old  Cornish  word  for  market  is 
marchas,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  mer- 
Ciitus.  Originally  the  Cornish  word  must 
have  been  marchad,  and  this  form  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Brittany,  while  in  Cornish  the 
ch  gradually  sank  to  h,  and  the  final  d  to 
s.  This  change  of  d  into  «  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  modern  as  compared  with 
ancient  Cornish,  and  the  history  of  our 
w’ord  will  enable  us,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  fix  the  time  when  that  change  took 
place.  In  the  charter  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall  (about  1257),  we  find  Mar- 
chadyon  in  a  charter  of  1309,  Markasyon. 
The  change  of  d  into  a  had  taken  place 
during  these  fifty  years.  But  what  is  the 
termination  yon  f  Considering  that  Ma¬ 
razion  is  called  the  Little  Market,  I  should 
like  to  see  in  yon  the  Cornish  diminutive 
suffix,  corresponding  to  the  Welsh  yn. 
But  if  this  should  1^  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  that  no  such  diminutives  occur  in 
the  literary  monuments  of  the  Cornish 
language,  another  explanation  is  open, 
which  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  Mr. 
Bellows ; — Marchadion  may  be  taken  as 
a  perfectly  regular  plural  in  Cornish,  and 


we  should  then  have  to  suppose  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  called  the  Market,  or  the 
Little  Market,  the  place  was  called,  from 
its  three  statute  markets,  “The  Markets.” 
And  this  would  help  us  to  explain,  not 
only  the  gradual  growth  of  the  name  Ma¬ 
razion,  but  likewise,  I  think,  the  gradual 
formation  of  “Market  Jew.”  Another 
termination  of  the  plural  in  Cornish  is 
ieu,  which,  added  to  Marchad,  would  give 
us  Marchadiew.* 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  no  re-al 
Cornishman  would  ever  have  taken  Mar¬ 
chadiew  for  Market  Jew,  or  Jews’  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  name  for  Jew  in  Cornish  is 
quite  different  It  is  Edhow,  Yedhow, 
Yuulhow,  corrupted  likewise  into  Ezow ; 
plural,  Yedhewon,  &c.  But  to  a  Saxon 
ear  the  Cornish  name  Marchadiew  might 
well  convey  the  idea  of  Market  Jeiv,  and 
thus,  by  a  metamorphic  process,  a  name 
meaning  in  Cornish  the  Markets  would 
give  rise,  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner, 
not  only  to  the  two  names,  Marazion  and 
Market  Jew,  but  likewise  to  the  historical 
legends  of  Jews  settled  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

But  there  still  remain  the  Jews'  houses, 
the  name  given,  it  is  said,  to  the  old 
deserted  smelting-houses  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  Cornwall  only.  Though,  in  the 
absence  of  any  historical  evidence  as  to 
the  employment  of  this  term  Jew  house 
in  former  ages,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  arrive  at  its  original  form  and  mean- 
explanation  offers  itself 
which,  by  a  procedure  very  similar  to 
that  which  was  applied  to  Marazion  and 
Market  Jew,  may  account  for  the  origin 
of  this  name  likewise. 

The  Cornish  name  for  house  was 
originally  ty.  In  modern  Cornish,  how¬ 
ever,  to  quote  from  Lhuyd’s  Grammar, 
t  has  been  changed  to  tsh,  as  ti,  thou, 
tshei;  ty,  a  house,  tshey ;  which  tsh  is  also 
sometimes  changed  to  dzh,  as  “  ol  mein  y 
dzhyi,"  all  in  the  house.  Out  of  this  dzhyi 
we  may  easily  understand  how  a  Saxon 
mouth  and  a  Saxon  ear  might  have  elicit¬ 
ed  a  sound  somewhat  like  the  English 
Jew. 

But  we  do  not  get  at  Jew  house  by  so 
easy  a  road,  if  indeed  we  get  at  it  at  all. 

*  On  the  termination  of  the  plural  in  Comuh, 
tee  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes’  excellent  remarks  in  his 
edition  of  “The  I’assion,”  p.  71);  and  Norris, 
“Cornish  Drama,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  229. 
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We  are  told  that  a  Bmelting-honse  was 
called  a  White-house,  in  Cornish  Chi- 
widden,  xcidden  standing  for  gtrydn,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Cornish  guyn, 
white.  This  name  of  Chiwidden  is  a 
famous  name  in  Cornish  hagiography, 
lie  was  the  companion  of  St.  Perran,  or 
St.  Piran,  the  most  popular  saint  among 
the  mining  population  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  in  his  interesting  work, 
“The  popular  Romances  of  the  West  of 
England,”  has  assigned  a  separate  chap¬ 
ter  to  Cornish  saints,  tells  us  how  St  Pi¬ 
ran,  while  living  in  Ireland,  fed  ten  Irish 
kings  and  their  armies,  for  ten  days  to¬ 
gether  with  three  cows.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  and  other  miracles,  some  of  these 
kings  condemned  him  to  be  cast  off  a  pre¬ 
cipice  into  the  sea,  with  a  millstone  round 
his  neck.  St  Piran,  however,  floated 
on  safely  to  Cornwall,  and  he  landed,  on 
the  5th  of  March,  on  the  sands  which 
still  bear  his  name,  Perran-zabulof,  or  Per¬ 
ran  on  the  Sands. 

The  lives  of  saints  form  one  of  the 
most  curious  subjects  for  the  hilstorian, 
and  still  more,  for  the  student  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  day,  no  doubt,  will  come 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  take 'those 
wonderful  conglomerates  of  fact  and  fic¬ 
tion  to  pieces,  and,  as  in  one  of  those  huge 
masses  of  grayw’acke  or  rubble-stone,  to 
a.s6ign  each  grain  and  fragment  to  the 
stratum  from  which  it  was  taken,  before 
they  were  all  rolled  together  and  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular 
tradition.  With  regard  to  the  lives  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  and  British  saints,  it 
ought  to  be  stated  for  the  credit  of  the 
j)iou8  authors  of  the  “  Acta  Sanctorum,” 
that  even  they  admit  their  tertiary  origin. 
“During  the  12th  century,”  they  say, 
“when  many  of  the  ancient  monasteries  in 
Ireland  were  handed  over  to  monks  from 
England,  and  many  new  houses  were 
built  for  them,  these  monks  began  to 
compile  the  acts  of  the  saints  with 
greater  industry  than  judgment.  They 
collected  all  they  could  find  among  the 
uncertain  traditions  of  the  natives  and  in 
obscure  Irish  writings,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Jocelin,  whose  work  on  the 
acts  of  St.  Patrick  had  been  received 
everywhere  with  wonderful  applause. 
But  many  of  them  have  miserably  failed, 
so  that  the  foolish  have  laughed  at  them, 
and  the  wise  been  filled  with  indigna¬ 


tion.”  (Bollandi  Acta,  5th  of  March,  p. 
390,  B.)  In  the  same  work  (p.  392,  A), 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  monks, 
whenever  they  heard  of  any  saints  in 
other  parts  of  England,  whose  names 
and  lives  reminded  them  of  Irish  saints, 
at  once  concluded  that  they  were  of  Irish 
origin  ;  and  that  the  people  in  some  parts 
of  England,  as  they  possessed  no  w'ritten 
acts  of  their  |K)pular  saints,  were  glad  to 
identify  their  own  with  the  famous  saints 
of  the  Irish  Church.  This  has  evidently 
happened  in  the  c.ase  of  St.  Piran.  St. 
Piran,  in  one  of  his  characters,  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  truly  Cornish  saint ;  but  when  the 
monks  in  Cornwall  heard  the  w’onderful 
legends  of  the  Irish  saint,  St  Kiran,  they 
seem  to  have  grafted  their  ow'n  St.  Piran 
on  the  Irish  St  Kiran.  The  difference 
in  the  names  must  have  seemed  less  to 
them  tlian  to  us;  for  words  which  in 
Cornish  are  pronounced  with  p,  are  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  a  rule,  in  Irish  with  k. 
Thus,  head  in  Coniish  is  pen,  in  Irish 
ceann;  son  is  map,  in  Irish  mac.  The 
town  built  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
wall  of  Severus,  was  called  Penguaul,  i.  e. 
pen,  caput,  guaul,  walls ;  the  English  call¬ 
ed  it  Penel-tun;  while  in  Scotch  it  was 
pronounced  Cencul.*  That  St  Kiran  had 
originally  nothing  to  do  w’ith  St  Piran 
can  still  be  proved,  for  the  earlier  Lives 
of  St.  Kiran,  though  full  of  fabulous 
stories,  represent  him  as  dying  in  Ire¬ 
land.  His  saint’s  day  w’as  the  5th  of 
March,  that  of  St  Piran  the  2d  of  May. 
The  later  Lives,  however,  though  they 
say  nothing  as  yet  of  the  millstone, 
represent  St.  Kiran,  when  a  very  old 
man,  as  suddenly  leaving  his  country  in 
order  that  he  might  die  in  Cornwall. 
We  are  told  that  suddenly,  when  already 
near  his  death,  he  called  together  his 
little  flock,  and  said  to  them :  “  My  dear 
brothers  and  sous,  according  to  a  divine 
disposition  I  must  leave  Ireland  and  go 
to  Cornwall,  and  wait  for  the  end  of  my 
life  there.  I  cannot  resist  the  w'ill  of 
God.”  He  then  sailed  to  Cornwall,  and 
built  himself  a  house,  where  he  perform¬ 
ed  many  miracles.  He  was  buried  in 
Cornwall  on  the  sandy  sea,  fifteen  miles 
from  Petrokstowe,  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Mousehole.t  In  this  manner  the 

*  H.  B.  C.  BranJes,  “Kelten  und  Germanen,’* 
p.  52. 

fCapgrare,  “Legcnda  Angliae,’’ fol.  2C9. 
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Irish  and  the  Cornish  saints,  who  origin¬ 
ally  had  nothing  in  common  but  their 
names,  became  amalgamated,*  and  the 
saint’s  day  of  St  Piran  was  moved  from 
the  2d  of  May  to  the  5th  of  March.  Yet 
although  thus  welded  into  one,  nothing 
could  well  be  imagined  more  different 
than  the  characters  of  the  Irish  and  of 
the  Cornish  saint.  The  Irish  saint  lived  a 
truly  ascetic  life ;  he  preached,  wrought 
miracles,  and  died.  The  Cornish  saint 
was  a  jolly  miner,  not  always  very  steady 
on  his  legs.t  Let  us  hear  what  the  Cor¬ 
nish  have  to  tell  of  him.  His  name  occurs 
in  several  names  of  jdaces,  such  as  Perran- 
Z.abuloe,  Perran  Uthno,  in  Perran  the 
Little,  and  Perran  Arworthall.  His 
name,  pronounced  Perran,  or  Piran,  has 
been  further  corrupted  into  Picras  and 
Picrous,  unless  this  is  again  another 
saint.  Anyhow  both  St  Perran  and  St 
Picras  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Cornish 
miner  as  the  discoverers  of  tin  ;  and  the 
tinners’  great  holiday,  the  Thursday 
before  Christm.as,  is  still  called  Picrou’s 
day.J  The  legend  relates  that  St.  Pi¬ 
ran,  when  still  in  Cornwall,  employ¬ 
ed  a  heavy  black  stone  as  a  part  of  his 
fire  place.  The  fire  was  more  intense 
than  usual,  and  a  stream  of  beautiful 
white  metal  flowed  oi»t  of  the  fire.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  saint,  and  he  commu¬ 
nicated  his  discovery  to  St  Chiwidden. 
They  examined  this  stone  together,  and 
Chiwidden,  who  was  learned  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  East,  soon  devised  a  process 
for  producing  this  metal  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  two  saints  called  the  C-ornish- 
men  together.  They  told  them  of  their 
treasures,  and  they  taught  them  how  to 
dig  the  ore  from  the  earth,  and  how,  by 
the  agency  of  fire,  to  obt.ain  the  metal. 


•  “Within  the  land  of  Menke  or  Menegland  is 
a  paroch  chirche  of  S.  Keveryn,  otherwise  I'ira- 
nus.” — Leland.  “  I'iran  and  Keveryn  were  dif¬ 
ferent  jicrsonn.”  See  Gough’s  edition  of  “  Cam¬ 
den,”  vol.  L  p.  14. 

fCarcw,  “  Survey”  (ed.  1G02),  p.  f>8.  “From 
which  civility,  in  the  fruitful  age  of  Canonization, 
they  stepped  a  degree  farder  to  holincs,  and  help¬ 
ed  to  stuiie  the  Church  Kalender  with  divers 
saints,  either  nia«le  or  home  Cornish.  Such  was 
Keby,  son  to  Solomon  prince  of  Cor, ;  such  TV- 
run,  who  (if  my  author  the  Legend  lye  not)  after 
that  (like  another  Johannes  de  tcm|>orihus)  he 
had  lived  two  hundred  yeres  with  perfect  health, 
took  his  last  rest  in  a  Cornish  parisli,  which  there¬ 
through  he  endowed  with  his  name.” 

J  Hunt's  “  Popular  Romances,”  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 


Great  was  the  joy  in  Cornwall,  .md  many 
days  of  feasting  followed  the  announce¬ 
ment.  Mead  and  metheglin,  with  other 
drinks,  flowed  in  abundance;  and  vile 
rumor  says  the  saints  and  their  people 
were  rendered  equally  unstable  thereby. 
“Drunk  as  a  Perraner,”  has  certainly 
passeti  into  a  proverb  from  that  day. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  accounts 
that  the  legendary  discoverer  of  tin  in 
Cornwall  was  originally  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  character  from  the  Irish  saint, 
St.  Kiran.  If  one  might  indulge  in  a 
conjecture,  I  should  say  that  there  pro¬ 
bably  was  in  the  Celtic  language,  a  root 
kar,  which  in  the  Cymric  branch  w’ould 
assume  the  form  par.  Now  cair  in  G.aelic 
means  to  dig,  to  raise ;  and  from  it  a  sub¬ 
stantive  might  be  derived,  meaning  dig¬ 
ger  or  miner.  In  Ireland,  Kiran  seems 
to  have  been  simply  a  proper  name,  like 
Smith  or  Baker,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  legends  of  St.  Kiran  that  points  to 
mining  or  smelting.  In  Cornwall,  on 
the  contrary,  St  Piran,  before  he  was 
engrafted  on  St  Kiran,  was  probably 
nothing  but  a  personification  or  apotheo¬ 
sis  of  the  Miner,  as  much  as  Dorus  was 
the  personification  of  the  Dorians,  aud 
Bn^s  the  first  king  of  Britain. 

'Ine  rule,  “  noscitur  a  sociis,”  may  be 
applied  to  St  Piran.  His  friend  and 
associate,  St  Chiwidden,  or  St.  White- 
house,  is  evidently  a  personification  of 
the  white-house,  ».  e.  the  smelting-house, 
without  which  St  Piran,  the  miner, 
would  have  been  a  very  useless  saint. 
If  Chywidden,  i.  e.  the  smelting-liQuse, 
became  the  St  Chywidden,  why  should 
M'e  look  in  the  Cornish  St.  Piran  for  any¬ 
thing  lieyond  Piran,  i.  e.  the  miner? 

How’ever,  what  is  of  importance  to  us 
for  our  present  object  is  not  St  Piran, 
but  St.  Chywidden,  the  white-house  or 
smelting-house.  The  question  is,  how 
can  we,  starting  from  Chywidden,  arrive 
at  Jew-house?  I  am  afraid  w^e  cannot 
do  so  without  a  jump  or  two ;  all  we  can 
do  is  to  show  that  they  are  jumps  which 
language  herself  is  fond  of  taking,  and 
which  therefor  we  must  not  shirk,  if  we 
wish  to  ride  straight  after  her. 

Well,  then,  the  first  jump  which  lan¬ 
guage  frequently  takes  is  this,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  using  a  noun  with  a  qualifying 
adjective,  such  as  white-house,  the  noun 
by  itself  is  used  without  any  such  qualifi- 
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cation.  This  can,  of  course,  be  done 
with  very  prominent  w’ords  only,  words 
which  are  used  so  often,  and  which  ex¬ 
press  ideas  so  constantly  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  that  no  mistake  is 
likely  to  arise.  In  English,  “the  House” 
is  used  for  the  House  of  Commons ;  in 
later  Latin  “domus”  was  used  for  the 
House  of  God.  In  Greek  AiOos  stone,  in 
the  feminine,  is  used  for  the  magnet, 
originally  Mayvijm  AiOoS  while  the  mas¬ 
culine  AiOo(  means  a  stone  in  general.  In 
Cornwall,  ore  by  itself  means  copper  ore 
only,  while  tin  ore  is  called  black  tin. 
In  time,  therefore,  when  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  of  Cornwall  was  absorbed  by  mining 
and  smelting,  and  when  smelting-houses 
were  most  likely  the  only  large  buildings 
that  seemed  to  deserve  the  name  of 
houses,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
tshey  or  dzhyi,  even  without  tcidden,  white, 
having  become  the  recogniz^  name  for 
smelting-houses. 

But  now  comes  a  second  jump,  and 
again  one  that  can  be  proved  to  have 
b^n  a  very  favorite  one  with  many  lan¬ 
guages  When  people  speaking  differ¬ 
ent  languages  live  together  in  the  same 
country,  they  frequently,  in  adopti^^  a 
foreign  term,  add  to  it,  by  way  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  word  that  corresjKinda  to 
it  in  their  own  language.  Thus  Ports¬ 
mouth  is  a  name  half  Latin  and  half  Eng¬ 
lish.  Portus  was  the  Homan  name  given 
to  the  harbor.  This  was  adopted  by 
the  Saxons,  but  interjireted  at  the  same 
time  by  a  Saxon  word,  viz.  mouth,  which 
really  means  harbor.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  hardly  intentional,  but  arose 
naturally.  Port  first  became  a  kind  of 
proper  name,  and  then  mouth  was  added, 
so  that  “  the  mouth  of  Port,”  i.  e.  of  the 
place  called  Portus  by  the  Romans,  be¬ 
came  at  last  Portsmouth.  But  this  does 
not  sjitisfy  the  early  historians,  and,  as 
happens  so  frequently  when  there  is  any¬ 
thing  corrupt  in  language,  a  legend 
springs  up  almost  spontaneously  to  re¬ 
move  all  doubts  and  difficulties.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  venerable  Saxon  Chronicle 
under  the  year  501,  “  that  Port  came  to 
Britian  with  his  two  eons,  Bieda  and 
Maegla,  with  two  ships,  and  their  place 
was  called  Portsmouth  ;  and  they  slew  a 
British  man,  a  very  noble  man.”*  Such 

*  Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  Earle,  p.  14,  and  hii 
note,  Preface,  p.  ix. 


is  the  growth  of  legends,  ay,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  growth  of  history. 

b  ormed  on  the  same  principle  as  Ports¬ 
mouth  we  find  such  words  as  Jlayle-river, 
the  Cornish  hal  by  itself  meaning  salt 
marsh,  moor,  or  estuary ;  Treville,  or 
Trou-ville,  where  the  Celtic  tre,  town,  is 
explained  by  the  French  ville ;  the 
Cotfwold  Hills,  where  the  Celtic  word  ‘ 
cot,  wood,  is  explained  by  the  Saxon 
wold  or  weald,  a  wood.  In  Dun-bar-ton, 
the  Celtic  word  dun,  hill,  is  explained  by 
the  Saxon  bar,  for  l^ig,  burg,  ton  being 
added  to  form  the  name  of  the  town  th.at 
rose  up  under  tlie  protection  of  the  hill- 
castle.  In  Penhow  the  same  process 
has  been  suspected;  how,  the  German 
Hohe,*  expressing  nearly  the  same  idea 
as  pen,  head.  In  Constantine,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  one  of  the  large  stones  with  rock 
basins  is  called  the  Men- rock,  t  rock  being 
simply  the  interpretation  of  the  Cornish 
men. 

If  then  we  suppose  that  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  the  people  of  Cornwall 
spoke  of  Tshey-houses  or  Dshyi-houses,  is  it 
BO  very  extraordinary  that  this  hybrid 
word  should  at  last  have  been  interpret¬ 
ed  as  Jew-houges  t  I  do  not  say  that  the 
history  of  the  word  can  be  traced  through 
all  its  phases  with  the  same  certainty  as 
that  of  Marazion  ;  all  I  maintain  is  that, 
in  explaining  its  history,  no  step  has 
been  admitted  that  cannot  be  proved  by 
sufficient  evidence  to  be  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  well  known  movements,  or,  if 
it  is  respectful  to  say  so,  the  well  known 
antics  of  language. 

Thus  vanish  the  Jews  from  Cornwall ; 
but  there  still  remain  the  Saracens.  One 
is  surprised  to  meet  with  Saracens  in  the 
West  of  England,  still  more,  to  hear  of 
their  having  worked  in  the  tin-mines, 
like  the  Jews,  though  no  explanation  is 
given  why  this  detested  name  should  have 
been  applied  to  the  Jews  in  Cornwall,  and 
no  where  else.  This  view  is  held,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  Carew,  who  writes  : — “  The 
Cornish  maintain  these  w'orks  to  have 
been  very  ancient,  and  first  wrought  by 
the  Jews  with  pick-axes  of  holm,  box, 

•  This  hov,  according  to  Prof.  Earle,  api)ears 
again  in  the  Hot,  a  high  down  at  Plvmonth,  near 
the  citadel ;  in  Hooton  (Cheshire),  Uoteyait,  in 
Howe  of  Fife,  and  other  local  names,  ^ee  also 
Halliwall,  a.  t.  Uoea  and  Hugh;  Kemble’s  Codex 
Diplomaticns,  Noa.  SIkI,  6G3,  7M. 

t  Hnat,  Tol.  i.  p.  187. 
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hartshorn  ;  they  prove  this  by  the  names 
of  those  places  yet  enduring,  to  wit, 
Atfall •  Sazarin  ;  in  English,  the  Jews’ 
Offcast” 

Camden  (p.  09)  says  :  “  We  are  tanght 
from  Diodorus  and  yEthicus,  that  the 
ancient  Britons  had  worked  hard  at  the 
mines,  but  the  Saxons  and  Normans 
seem  to  have  neglected  them  for  a  long 
time,  or  to  have  employed  the  labor  of 
Arabs  or  Saracens,  for  the  inhabitants 
call  deserted  shafts,  Attall-Sarasin,  i.  e. 
the  leavings  of  the  Saracens.” 

Thus  then  we  have  not  only  the  Sara¬ 
cens  in  Cornwall  admitted  as  simply  a 
matter  of  history,  but  their  presence 
actually  used  in  order  to  prove  .that  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  neglected  to  work 
the  njines  in  the  West  of  England. 

A  still  more  circumstantial  account  is 
given  by  Hals,  as  quoted  by  Gill)ert  in 
his  Parochial  history  of  Cornwall.  Here 
we  are  told  that  King  Henry  III.,  by 
proclamation,  let  out  all  Jews  in  his  do¬ 
minions  at  a  certain  rent  to  such  as 
would  poll  and  rifle  them,  and  amongst 
others,  to  his  brother  Ilichard,  King  of 
the  Homans,  who,  after  he  had  plundered 
their  estates,  committed  their  bodies  as 
his  slaves,  to  labor  in  the  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall ;  the  memory  of  whose  work¬ 
ings  is  still  preserved  in  the  names  of 
several  tin-works,  called  Tou'le  Sarasin, 
and  corruptly  Attnll  Saracen  i.  e.  the 
refuse  or  outcast  of  Saracens ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  those  Jews  descended  from  Sarah 
and  Abraham.  Other  works  were  called 
Wheh  I'^fuTKon  (alias  Ethevon,  the  Jews’ 
Works,  or  Unbelievers’  Works,  in  Cor¬ 
nish. 

Here  we  see  how  history  is  made ; 
and  if  our  inquiries  led  to  no  other  re¬ 
sult,  they  would  still  be  useful  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  putting  any  implicit  faith  in 
the  statements  of  writers  who  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  several  centuries  from  the  events 
they  are  relating.  Here  we  have  men 
like  Carew  and  Camden,  both  highly 
cultivated,  learned,  and  conscientious, 
and  yet  neither  of  them  hesitating,  in  a 
work  of  an  historical  character,  to  assert 
as  a  fact,  what,  after  making  every  al¬ 
lowance,  can  only  be  called  a  very  bold 
guess.  Have  we  any  re.ason  to  suppose 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  when 
S[)eaking  of  the  original  abodes  of  the 
various  races  of  Greece,  of  their  migra¬ 


tions,  their  wars  and  final  settlements, 
had  better  evidence  before  them,  or  were 
more  cautious  in  using  their  evidence, 
than  Camden  and  Carew  T  And  is  it 
likely  that  modern  scholars,  however 
learned  and  however  careful,  can  ever 
arrive  at  really  satisfactory  results  by 
sifting  and  arranging  and  re-arranging 
the  ethnological  statements  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  to  the  original  abodes  or  the 
later  migrations  of  Pelasgians,  and  Tyr¬ 
rhenians,  Thracians,  Macedonians,  and 
Illyrians,  or  even  of  Dorians,  yEolians. 
and  lonians  ?  What  is  Carew’s  evi¬ 
dence  in  8upj>ort  of  his  statement  that 
the  Jews  first  worked  the  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall  t  Simply  the  sayings  of  the 
people  in  Cornwall,  who  support  their 
sayings  by  the  name  given  to  deserted 
mines,  Attnll  Sacarin.  Now  admitting 
that  Attall  Sazartn  or  Attall  Sarasin 
meant  the  refuse  of  the  Saracens,  how  is 
it  possible,  in  cold  blood,  to  identify  the 
Saracens  with  Jews,  and  where  is  there 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  were  the  first  to  work  these  mines, 
— mines,  be  it  remembered,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  Carew,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  worked  before  the  beginning  of 
our  era  ? 

t  But  leaving  the  Jews  of  the  time  of 
Nero,  let  us  examine  the  more  definite 
and  more  moderate  statements  of  Hall 
and  Gilbert.  According  to  them,  the 
deserted  shafts  are  called  by  a  Cornish 
name,  meaning  the  refuse  of  the  Saracens, 
because,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Jews  were  sent  to  w’Oik  in  these 
mines.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to 
prove  a  negative,  and  to  show  that  no 
Jews  ever  worked  in  the  mines  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  All  that  can  be  done,  in  a  case  like 
this,  is  to  show  that  no  one  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  attorn  of  evidence  in  support  of 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  opinion.  The  Jews  were 
certainly  ill-treated,  plundered,  tortured, 
and  exiled  during  the  reign  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  ;  but  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  Cornish  mines,  no  contemporary 
writer  has  ever  ventured  to  assert.  The 
passage  in  Matthew  Paris,  to  w'hich  Mr. 
Gilbert  most  likely  alludes,  says  the  very 
contrary  of  what  he  draws  from  it. 
Matthew  Paris  says  that  Henry  III. 
extorted  money  from  the  Jews,  and  that 
when  they  petitioned  for  a  safe  conduct, 
in  order  to  leave  England  altogether,  he 
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sold  them  to  his  brother  Richard,  “  ut 
quos  Rex  excoriaveret,  Comes  evisce- 
raret.”*  But  this  selling  of  the  Jews 
meant  no  more  than  that,  in  return  fur 
money  advanced  him  by  lus  brother, 
the  ^rl  of  Cornwall,  the  king  pawned 
to  him,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  taxes, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  which  could 
be  extorted  from  the  Jews.  That  this 
was  the  real  meaning  of  the  bargain 
between  the  king  and  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  can  be  proved  by  the 
document  printed  in  Rymer’s  Foedera, 
vol.  i.  p.  543,  “De  Judaiis  Comiti  Cor- 
nnbiae  assignatis,  pro  solutione  pecuniae, 
sibi  a  Rege  debitae.”  t  Anyhow,  there  is 
not  a  single  w'ord  about  the  Jews  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  to  Cornwall,  or  having  bad 
to  work  in  tlie  mines.  On  the  contrary, 
Mathew  Paris  says.  Comes  peperdt  iis, 
“  the  Earl  spared  them.” 

After  thus  looking  in  vain  for  any 
truly  hi.«torieal  evidence  in  support  of 
Jewish  settlements  in  Cornwall,  I  suje- 
pose  they  may  in  future  be  safely  treated 
as  a  “  verbal  myth,”  of  which  there  are 
more  indeed,  in  different  chapters  of  hi.s- 
tory,  both  ancient  and  modern,  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  As  in  Cornwall 
the  name  of  a  market  has  given  rise  to* 
the  fable  of  Jewish  settlements,  the  name 
of  another  market  in  Finland  led  to  the 
belief  that  there  were  Turks  settled  in 
that  northern  country.  Aho,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Finland,  was  called  Turku, 
which  is  the  Swedish  word  torg,  market 
Adam,  of  Bremen,  enumeniting  the  va¬ 
rious  tribes  adjoining  the  B-altic,  men¬ 
tions  Turd  among  the  rest,  and  these 
Turd  were  by  others  mistaken  for  Turks. { 
Even  after  such  myths  have  been  laid 
open  to  the  very  roots,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  not  to  drop  them  altogether. 
Thus  Mr.  H.  Merivale  is  far  too  good  an 
historian  to  admit  the  presence  of  Jews 
in  Cornw%ll  as  far  back  as  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  ||  He  knows  there  is 
no  evidence  for  it,  and  he  would  not  re¬ 
peat  a  mere  fable,  however  plausible. 


•  Mathrw  Paris,  Opera,  ed.  Wats,  p  902. 
t  Sec  Reymeri  Fatdera,  a.d.  1255,  tom.  i.  p. 

fits. 

t  See  Adam  Bremensis’  De  Situ  Danie,  e<t. 
Lindeubmeh,  p.  ISti ;  Buckle's  History  of  Civil¬ 
ization,  Tol  i.  p.  275. 

II  Carew,  Survey  (ed.  1C021,  p.  8;  “and per¬ 
haps  under  one  of  those  Flavians,  the  Jewish 
workmen  made  here  their  first  arrival.” 
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Yet  Marazion  and  the  Jews’  houses  evi¬ 
dently  linger  in  his  memory,  and  he 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  find  an 
historical  explanation  in  the  fact  that  un¬ 
der  the  Plantagenet  kings  the  Jews  com¬ 
monly  farmed  or  wrought  the  mines.  Is 
there  any  contemporary  evidence  even 
for  this?  I  do  not  think  so.  Dr.  Bor- 
lase,  indeed,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Comw’all  (p.  190),  says,  “In  the  time  of 
King  John,  I  find  the  product  of  tin  in 
this  cotinty  very  inconsiderable,  the 
right  of  working  for  tin  being  as  yet 
wholly  in  the  king,  the  property  of  tin¬ 
ners  prec-arious  and  unsettled,  and  what 
tin  was  raised  was  engrossed  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Jews,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  barons  and  their  vassals.”  It  is  a 
pity  that  Dr.  Borlase  should  not  have 
given  his  authority,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  th.at  he  simply  quoted  from  Carew. 
Carew*  tells  us  how  the  Cornish  gentle¬ 
men  borrowed  money  from  the  merchants 
of  London,  giving  them  tin  as  security 
(p.  14) ;  and  though  he  does  not  call  the 
merchants  Jews,  yet  he  sj>eaks  of  them 
as  usurers,  and  of  their  “  cut  throate  and 
abominable  dealing.”  He  continues  .after¬ 
wards,  speaking  of  the  same  usurers 
(p.  IG),  “  After  such  time  as  the  .Tewes  by 
their  extreme  dealing  had  wornc  them¬ 
selves,  first  out  of  the  love  of  the  English 
inhabitants,  and  afterwards  out  of  the 
land  itselfe,  and  so  left  the  mines  un¬ 
wrought,  it  hapned,  that  certaine  gentle¬ 
men,  l)eing  lords  of  seven  tithings  in 
Blackmoore,  whose  grounds  w'ere  best 
stored  with  this  minerall,  grewe  desirous 
to  renew  this  l>enefit,”  <fcc.  To  judge 
from  several  indications,  this  is  really 
the  passage  which  Dr.  Borlase  had  l>efore 
him  when  writing  of  the  Jew’s  as  en¬ 
grossing  and  managing  the  tin  th.at  w.as 
raised,  and  in  that  case  neither  is  Carew 
a  contemporary  w’itness,  nor  would  it  fol¬ 
low  from  what  he  says,  that  one  single 
Jew  ever  set  foot  on  Cornish  soil,  or 
that  any  .Tew  ever  Lasted  the  actu.al 
bitterness  of  w’orking  in  the  mines. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Jews,  we 
now  turn  to  the  Saracens  in  Cornwall. 
We  shall  not  enter  ujwn  the  curious  and 
complicated  history  of  that  name.  It  is 
enough  to  refer  to  a  short  note  in  Gib¬ 
bon,*  in  order  to  show  that  Saracen  was 


•  Gibbon,  cap.  i.  The  name  which,  used  by 
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a  name  known  Jto  Greeks  and  [Romans, 
long  l)efore  the  rise  of  Islam,  but  never 
applied  to  the  Jews  by  any  w'riter  of*  au¬ 
thority,  not  even  by  those  who  saw  in 
the  Saracens  “  the  children  of  Sarah.” 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
origin  of  the  expression  Altai  Sarnsin  in 
Cornwall  ?  Altai,  or  Alai,  is  a  Cornish 
word,  the  Welsh  Athail,  and  means  re¬ 
fuse.  As  to  Sarasin,  it  is  most  likely  an¬ 
other  Cornish  word,  which,  by  a  meta- 
morphic  process,  has  been  slightly 
changed  in  order  to  yield  some  sense  in¬ 
telligible  to  Saxon  speakers.  We  find  in 
Cornish  tarad,  meaning  a  piercer,  a  borer; 
and,  in  another  form,  tardar  is  distinctly 
used,  together  with  axe  and  hammer,  as 
the  name  of  a  mining  implement.  The 
Latin  latalrum,  Gr.  re  per  par  ,  Fr.  tarierc, 
all  come  from  the  same  source.  If  from 
tarad  we  form  a  prual,  we  get  taradion. 
In  modern  Cornish  we  find  that  d  sinks 
down  to  8,  which  would  give  us  taros,* 
and  plural  tarasion.  Next,  the  final  I  of 
atal  may,  like  several  fin.al  Ts  in  the  close¬ 
ly  allied  language  of  Brittany,  have  in¬ 
fected  the  initial  t  of  tarasion,  and  changed 
it  to  th,  w'hich  th,  ag.ain,  would,  in  mod¬ 
ern  Cornish,  sink  down  to  «.t  Thus  atal 
tliarasi-  n  might  have  been  intended  for 
the  refuse  of  the  borings,  possibly  the 
refuse  of  the  mines,  but  pronounced  in 
Saxon  fashion  it  might  readily  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  Atal  or  refuse  of  the 
Sarasion  or  Saracens. 


Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined,  by  Am- 
mianus  and  Procopius  in  a  larger  sense,  has  been 
derived,  ridiciilonsly,  from  Surah,  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  village  of  Sarakn, 
more  plausibly  from  tlto  Arabic  words,  which  sig¬ 
nify  a  thievinh  character,  or  Oriental  situation. 
Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of  these  etymologies 
is  refuteil  by  Ptolemy,  who  expressly  remarks  the 
western  and  soutlicm  position  of  the  yanicens, 
then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  "of  Egypt. 
The  ap[)cIlation  cannot  therefore  allude  to  "any 
national  character;  and,  since  it  was  imported  by 
strangers,  it  must  be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but 
in  a  foreign  language. 

•  “  It  may  l)e  given  as  a  rule,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  that  words  ending  with  t  or  ef  in  Welsh  or 
Briton,  do,  if  they  exist  in  Cornish,  turn  t  or  to 
” — Norris,  vol,  ii.  p.  2.S7. 

The  frequent  use  of  th  instead  of  s  shows  that 
Hn  Cornish)  the  sound  was  not  so  definite  as  in 
English.’’ — Ibid.  vol. ii.  p.  224. 
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“  One  day  Voiture  met ’in  the  street 
of  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  a  couple  of 
bear-wards,  with  their  muzzled  beasts. 
'W'hat  did  he  do  but  bring  the  whole 
following  into  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
and  make  the  animals  walk  up  stairs 
right  into  the  room  where  the  lady  of 
the  house  was  reading  with  her  back  to 
the  screen.  She  heard  a  noise,  turned 
round,  and  saw  two  big  brown  monsters 
standing  up  close  behind  her.”  “  There,” 
says  M.  Clement,  “is  a  true  picture  of 
those  good  old-world  manners  which  it 
took  all  the  eflTorts  of  Richelieu  and  his 
successors  down  to  Colbert  to  .civilize.” 
Alas  for  old  French  politeness,  and  for 
the  courtesy  based  on  the  so  -  called 
maxims  of  chivalry.  French  politeness 
is  found  on  investigation  to  be  an  out¬ 
growth  of  absolute  monarchy,  springing 
up  (so  to  speak)  from  the  grave  of  that 
feudalism  which  in  common  language  we 
so  erroneously  identify  with  chivalry. 
The  fact  is,  chivalry  is  antecedent,  as 
well  as  diametrically  opposite,  to  feudal¬ 
ism.  Tlie  system  which  strove  to  put 
the  law'  of  honor  in  the  place  of  the  law 
of  brute  force,  to  support  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  to  teach  self-restraint 
and  real  nobleness,  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  worst  of  despotisms,  the 
despotism  of  a  crowd  of  petty  tyrants, 
which  resulted  from  the  invasion  of  the 
German  tribes.  We  err  in  imagining, 
because  our  own  country,  where  divers 
races  are  happily  kneaded  together,  has 
long  set  the  world  a  pattern  of  freedom, 
that  German  and  freeman  are  interchange¬ 
able  terms.  The  state  of  Germany  up  to 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
feudalism  still  existing  there,  and  the 
singular  inaptitude  for  self-government 


*1.  Archives  de  It  Bastille.  Documents  InSStt, 
Recncillis  et  Publids  par  Francois  Ravais- 
soN,  Conservatenr-adjoint  k  la  Bibliothbqnc 
de  I'Arsenal.  R^gne  de  Louis  XIV.  (1659- 
1661).  Paris :  Durand  et  Pedone-Lauriel. 
1866. 

2.  TjO  PoSce  sous  Louis  XIV,  Par  Pierre 
Clexeitt,  Didier,  de  I’Institnt.  Paris  :  1866. 

3.  France  under  Rictu&eu  and  Colbert.  By  J.  H. 
Briooes,  M.B.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Doug¬ 
las.  1866. 
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which  the  Germanic  race  has  always 
shown,  might  have  taught  us  differently. 
The  error  goes  a  long  way  back.  The 
other  day  the  Sj^tctator,  speaking  of  king 
Arthur,  descanted  on  “  the  strange  way 
in  which  Teutons  have  taken  a  Celtic 
hero  and  made  him  the  central  figure  in 
the  chivalry  which  they  (the  Teutons)  in¬ 
vented.”  That  is  how  we  all  talk,  for¬ 
getting  that  chivalry  is  of  the  Celts !  that, 
long  before  there  was  anything  like 
knighthood  in  “Teutonic”  Europe,  Brit¬ 
tany  was  the  land  of  knights  errant, 
and  Ireland  had  its  glorious  “  knights  of 
the  red  branch.  ”  We  shall  very  probably 
find  thattbe  ogres  against  whom  knights 
everywhere  made  war  were  great  feudal 
lords,  given  to  eat  up  the  possessions  of 
their  neighbors.  There  never  was  the 
least  approach  to  chivalry  in  Saxon 
England,  though  feudalism  had,  under 
slightly  different  forms,  saturated  the 
whole  system  of  Anglo  Saxon  tenures. 
And  when  feudalism  became  all  through 
Europe  the  order  of  the  day,  knighthood 
necessarily  underwent  an  entire  change. 
Old  names  were  indeed  kept  up,  but  the 
spirit  was  gone.  It  was  no  lon^r  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  upholding  the  right  against  over¬ 
mastering  violence,  for  “  redressing  hu¬ 
man  wrongs ;  ”  it  was  the  burlesque  of 
true  knighthood,  kept  op  for  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  privileged  class.  All 
who  were  not  noble  were  canaille,  for 
whom  the  nobles  had  no  care  nor  concern, 
and  who  repaid  their  ill-treatment  by 
jacqueries.  Even  to  one  another  knights 
and  nobles  were  not  always  courteous 
and  kind.  Richard  I.,  the  preia-  chevalier 
of  bis  day,  hanged  all  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  of  Chaluz,  reserving  only  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon,  who  had  shot  him,  for  a 
still  harsher  fate.  Edward  III.  having 
grudgfingly  let  off  the  six  burghers,  and 
tum^  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  Calais, 
actually  imprisoned  tbe  garrison  which 
had  made  such  an  heroic  defence. 

There  is  nothing  over  which  time  has 
thrown  a  more  deceptive  “glamour” 
than  the  chivalry  of  feudal  times.  Cruel, 
as  well  as  depraved  and  grossly  vicious, 
we  shall  find  that  society  to  have  been, 
the  moment  we  look  beneath  the  external 
splendor  which  has  so  long  dazzled  us. 
In  Germany,  knighthood,  even  in  the 
latter  sense  of  the  word,  never  found  a 
congenial  home.  France  was  the  conn- 
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try  of  its  full  development;  the  reason 
being  that  France  was  acted  on  by  non 
German  elements — Provence  at  one  end 
and  Brittany  at  the  other.  And,  even  in 
France,  first  Teuton  feudalism  and  then 
the  savagery  of  the  religious  wars  had  so 
thoroughly  rubbed  off  the  polish  of 
pseudo-chivalry,  that  Voiture’s  conduct 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  behaved  in  those  days.  Hear 
what  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  tells 
us  about  the  great  Conde,  how,  during 
the  street-fighting  at  the  Porte  St  An¬ 
toine,  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of  “  la 
grande  Mademoiselle,”  dusty  and  blood¬ 
stained  as  he  was,  his  hair  rough,  his 
sword  without  a  scabbard.  This  was  as 
late  as  1C52.  M.  Ravaisson,  too,  as 
well  as  M.  Clement  has  his  budget  of 
stories  illustrating  the  wildness  and  coarse 
licence  so  general  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  know 
of  no  time  like  it  except  that  just  before 
’98,  when  Irish  squires  lived  in  a  strartge 
fools’  paradise ;  and  when  drinking,  duel¬ 
ing,  and  running  off  with  heires.ses  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  This  la.st  was 
quite  a  “  vice  of  the  age  ”  among  Frond- 
eurs,  as  well  as  among  the  Irish  squires. 
A  nobleman  could  always  get  his  friends 
and  relations  to  help  him  ;  they  made  up 
a  troop,  and  rode  to  the  lady’s  castle.  If 
her  servants  resisted,  they  were  killed 
then  and  there,  and  the  lady,  carried  to 
some  neighboring  house,  was  married  at 
once  in  spite  of  all  her  protests.  Nor 
was  the  man  who  had  figured  in  .an  ab¬ 
duction  looked  upon  by  people  in  fashion 
as  in  any  degree  compromised.  Worse, 
indeed,  by  far,  than  Irish  society  of  the 
last  century,  was  French  society  as  Louis 
XIV.  found  it.  For,  beside  the  reckless 
violence  which  was  common  to  both, 
there  existed  in  France  a  gross  licen¬ 
tiousness — “  a  tradition,  (says  M.  Ravais¬ 
son)  from  the  evil  days  of  the  Valois  ” — 
which  polluted  the  springs  of  domestic 
life,  and  also  an  Italian  maliciousness 
which  showed  itself  in  the  poisonings  so 
frequent,  as  to  have  given  a  character  to 
“  the  times  of  Brinvilliers.”  Hired  bra¬ 
vos,  swash  bucklers,  like  those  who  were 
the  originals  of  Shakespeare’s  “ruffians,’’ 
abounded.  So  did  cheats  at  cards.  Men 
like  De  Grammont  cheated,  and  actually 
boasted  that  they  took  that  way  of  “  set¬ 
ting  their  luck  right ;  ”  yet  nobody 
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thought  of  excluding  them  from  society 
for  so  doing.  It  was  a  bad  time,  and 
shar]>  remedies  were  needed  if  society 
was  to  be  saved  from  falling  to  pieces. 
The  Bastille  was  (says  the  modem  French 
school)  the  grand  agent  in  the  haiids  of 
Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers,  for  eifect- 
ing  a  reform  which  was  necessary,  unless 
France  was  to  drop  back  socially  to  the 
unprogressive  grossness  of  that  loose 
gang  of  German  states,  to  which  the 
Fronde  party  would  fain  have  assimilated 
her  politically.  There  were  other  civiliz¬ 
ing  influences  at  work ;  the  queen  mo¬ 
ther,  accustomed  to  the  elaborate  cour¬ 
tesy  of  her  Spanish  countrymen,  did  a 
good  deal  to  form  the  manners  of  those 
about  her;  and  the  “  Precieuses,”  laugh 
at  them  as  we  may,  made  decent  conver¬ 
sation  possible  ;  the  king  himself  set  an 
example  of  refinement,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  e.sti  mated  by  comparing  him  to 
many  of  his  great  nobles.  But  chastise¬ 
ment  was  needed  as  well  as  example, 
and  the  Bastille  gave,  when  the  police  of 
the  country  had  been  well  centralized, 
just  what  was  needed  for  crushing  extra¬ 
ordinary  offenders.  That  is  M.  Ilavais- 
son’s  view.  He  is  so  determined  to  show 
that  the  Bastille  does  not  deserve  the  ill- 
name  which  it  has  got,  that  we  might 
almost  fancy  that  he  has  been  taking  a 
lesson  of  Mr.  Froude,  and,  improving  on 
his  example,  has  set  to  work  to  justify 
the  instruments  of  oppression,  exactly  as 
his  instructor  is  fond  of  justifying  the 
oppressors  themselves.  Nothing  can 
mark  more  strongly  the  radical  difference 
between  the  way  in  which  most  French¬ 
men  and  most  Englishmen  look  at  things, 
than  the  passage  in  which  the  Bastille  is 
glorified,  because  it  is  something  in 
reserve,  whereby  precautionary  measures 
may  be  taken  as  quietly  as  possible ; 
r ceuvre  cachS  du  pouvotr,  in  fact,  by  which 
the  internal  administration  of  the  country 
is  conducted.”  Fan^  any  one  claiming 
such  titles  for  our  Tower  of  London. 
We  are  almost  ashamed  of  the  way  in 
which  Elizabeth  used,  or  abused,  it ;  and 
yet  no  one  had  more  excuse  than  she 
had  for  “  taking  her  precautions  ”  quickly 
yet  summarily.  From  this  deep-seated 
unlikeness  between  the  nations  it  comes 
to  pass  that  while  our  working  against 
feudalism  has  been  gradual,  from  the 
severe  measures  of  Henry  VII.  on 


through  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  downwards  till  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  France  has  moved  in  a  spasmodic 
way,  getting  on  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
making  (amongst  others)  one  grand  pro¬ 
test  against  feudalism  in  Louis  XIV.’s 
day,  a  protest  the  reaction  against  which 
brought  about  the  Revolution.  These 
sudden  and  violent  protests  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  these  exceptional  agen¬ 
cies — “  terribles  moyens  de  saint  publia” 
M.  Ravaisson  calls  them — which  our 
law-loving  nature  has  always  led  us  to 
distrust,  whatever  temporary  good  they 
might  seem  to  promise.  With  French¬ 
men  the  case  is  otherwise ;  and  M.  Ra¬ 
vaisson  reminds  us  how  Colbert’s  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  police,  whose  creation  he  calls 
a  master-stroke  of  policy,  has  survived  all 
the  revolutions.  He  might  have  added 
that,  though  the  Bastille  was  swept  away, 
the  “  cachet  ” — solitary  confinement  for 
political  offenses — proposed  by  the  liber¬ 
ty-loving  chiefs  of  the  Convention,  was 
something  far  more  terrible  than  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Idtres  de  cachet"  and  that  during 
the  present  regime  the  Mazas  prison  and 
Cayenne  have  answered  very  well  as  that 
aeurre  cache"  without  which  it  seems, 
“  le  pouvotr"  cannot  get  on  in  France. 

Premising  so  much  about  the  object  of 
M.  Ravaisson’s  book,  which  we  might 
almost  call  “  A  Plea  for  the  Bastille,”  let 
us  briefly  state  how  the  book  came  to  be 
written,  and  what  the  author  tells  ns 
about  the  great  fortress-prison  whose 
name  has  become  a  sort  of  socio-political 
bugbear.  There  have  been  books  about 
the  Bastille  before,  based  also  on  authen¬ 
tic  documents ;  for,  when  the  place  was 
taken  in  1 789,  all  the  papers  were  thrown 
into  the  courtyards,  and  left  for  several 
days  exposed  to  chance  pillagers.  Spec¬ 
ulators  in  autographs  hung  about,  pocket¬ 
ing  anything  that  seemed  valuable ;  sol¬ 
diers  and  national  guards  put  heaps  of 
records  under  their  camp  kettles ;  and, 
no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter 
had  been  lost  before ;  on  the  ICth  of  July, 
Dessaulx  and  three  other  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  carry  what  papers  re¬ 
mained  to  the  “  provisional  depot  of 
archives,”  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Germain 
in  the  Fields.  Those  who  remember 
Carlyle’s  graphic  narrative  will  readily 
understand  that  the  crowd — “  a  living 
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deluge  plunging  headlong  in,  almost  sui- 
cidally  into  tlie  ditch  by  the  hundred 
or  the  thousand  ;  plunging  through  court 
and  corridor,  billowing  incontrollable ; 
firing  from  windows  on  itself,  in  hot 
frenzy  of  triumph,  of  grief,  and  venge¬ 
ance  for  its  slain,”* — would  have  little 
care  about  old  records ;  the  w’onder  is 
that  so  many  were  saved  after  all.  Be¬ 
sides  those  which  were  taken  to  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  private  adventurers  got  hold  of 
enough  to  furnish  the  basis  of  La  Bastille 
DevoUee  and  Memoires  de  la  Bustille. 
Other  documents  w’ere  carried  out  of  the 
country.  M.  liavaisson  cites  several  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  British  Museum,  and  says 
that  a  large  number  are  in  St  Petersburg 
library.  Fortunately,  the  papers  which 
were  left  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  curator.  Ameilhon,  librarian  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  had  them  taken  there, 
and  put  out  an  advertisement  begging  all 
citizens  who  had  any  papers  in  their  pos¬ 
session  to  bring  them  to  him.  “  Such 
was  the  honesty  of  the  times  (we  are 
told),  that  this  was  enough  to  make  a 
good  many  people  give  up  what  they 
bad  rescued,  as  they  fancied,  from  the 
rubbish  heap.”  By  and  bye,  a  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  to  publish  a  set  of 
documents,  which  the  public  bad  begun 
to  expect  would  throw  great  light  on  the 
misdeeds  of  the  old  government  But 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  outran  the 
commission.  Inquiries  were  made ;  char¬ 
ges  were  brought ;  several  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  too,  lost  their  heads ;  and  at  last, 
Ameilhon,  whose  escape  is  ^1  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  had  been  a  priest, 
was  the  only  one  left.  The  churches 
were  then  used  as  libraries;  but  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  Concordat  restored  them 
to  the  clergy,  they  had  to  be  emptied 
rather  suddenly ;  and  the  way  in  which 
this  was  managed  gives  us  a  w'onderful 
picture  of  the  times:  “Every  official 
Dody,  the  senate,  the  bench,  the  corps 
le^latif,  all  had  libraries  founded  for 
them — nay,  each  of  the  official  houses  of 
the  ministers  of  all  grades  had  its  library, 
formed  on  rather  a  novel  plan :  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  gave  an  order  for  so 
many  books  for  such  and  such  a  house. 
Down  came  the  steward,  picked  out  what 
he  liked,  and  just  gave  a  receipt  for  w'bat 
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he  took.”  The  Bastille  papers,  among 
many  others,  were  carried  to  the  library 
of  the  Arsenal,  where  they  w’ere  classifi¬ 
ed,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  lumber- 
room  and  forgotten.  There,  in  1840, 
M.  Ravaisson  found  them  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  this  he  has  been  employing  him¬ 
self  in  arranging  and  deciphering  them, 
lie  has  been  so  successlul  as  to  be  able 
to  promise  ns  all  the  papers  of  any  inter¬ 
est  which  are  still  extant.  The  work  has 
cost  him  more  than  twenty  years  of  hard 
labor;  and,  to  judge  by  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  which,  in  more  than  400  closely 
printed  pages,  only  gives  the  records  of 
three  years,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  whole  series  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  Such  a  series  of  records  has  a 
value,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  a 
country,  which  it  is  impossible  to  over 
estimate ;  and  these  documents  have  at 
once  the  authority  of  State  papers,  and 
the  liveliness  of  contemporary  memoirs. 
To  the  current  complaint  that  historians, 
like  Mr.  Fronde,  are  doing  just  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  their  predecessors  did — 
laying  too  much  stress  on  archives,  and 
neglecting  w’hatever  cannot  be  shown, 
labelled  and  docketed,  in  some  record- 
office  or  other — we  may  reply  that  French 
history  at  least  runs  no  risk  of  becoming 
one-sided  in  this  way.  With  St.  Simon, 
and  a  crowd  of  less  voluminous  memoir- 
writers,  the  fear  always  has  been  lest 
strict  historical  detail  should  be  8.acrificed 
among  our  neighbors  to  conversational 
prettiness — lest  we  should  hear  too  much 
of  what  men  thought  about  events,  too 
little  about  the  events  themselves.  These 
“  archives,”  however,  combine  facts  and 
opinions  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
They  tell  us  about  the  w'ay  in  which  no¬ 
bles  still  exercised  on  their  own  estates 
the  brutal  rights  of  seigneurie;  of  the 
plans  by  which  parents  in  the  seventeenth 
century  sought  to  reform  their  “  fast  ” 
sons;  of  the  devices  by  which  govern¬ 
ment  got  rid  of  its  too  powerful  minis¬ 
ters.  There  is  variety  enough  in-  the 
portion  now  published,  and  the  next  in¬ 
stalment,  including  the  great  poisoning 
case,  promises  to  be  still  more  interesting. 
“  I  came  upon  these  documents  quite 
accidentally  (says  M.  liavaisson) ;  they 
had  been  piled  up  pell-mell  in  a  dark  en¬ 
tresol,  which  was  so  filled  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  into  it.  There 
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they  remained  some  thirty  years,  so  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten  that  when  old  amateurs 
came  to  inquire  for  them,  the  answer 
was,  ‘  Xo  one  knows  anything  about  such 
I»apers.’  An  assistant-librarian  (he  thus 
modestly  describes  his  own  share  in  the 
matter),  who  had  some  time  on  his  hands, 
thought  ho  would  look  into  the  dusty  en¬ 
tresol.  Great  was  his  surprise  to  find 
what  he  felt  sure  was  the  long-lost  treas¬ 
ure.  He  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
authorities,  and  at  last  was  employed  to 
put  the  papers  in  order.”  The  result  is 
the  work  of  which  the  first  portion  is  be¬ 
fore  us — an  important  contribution,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be,  to  that  history  of  Europe 
from  original  documents  which  France 
has  the  honor  of  having  first  made  popu¬ 
lar,  but  which  is  now  the  only  sort  of 
history  which  even  the  least  profound 
readers  care  to  accept 
Of  the  Bastille,  before  it  came  into  use 
as  a  State  prison,  there  are  comparative¬ 
ly  few  notices.  Built  by  Charles  V.,  as 
a  defence  against  the  English,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  fort  which  guarded  the 
river  where  it  enters  Paris,  it  continued 
to  bo  for  a  long  time  merely  the  St.  An¬ 
toine  Gate  in  the  wall  with  which  the 
wise  king  had  surrounded  his  capital. 
Bastille,  bastdlon,  bastion,  are  all  kindred 
words,  of  course  connected  with  bastir ; 
this  is  simply  “  the  Bastille,”  just  as  our 
Loudon  fortress  is  “  the  Tower.”  From 
the  two  towers  of  the  original  construc¬ 
tion  the  number  was  raised  to  eight,  join¬ 
ed  together  by  a  wall  ten  feet  thick,  and 
defended  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  deep. 
AVhen  the  fear  of  foreign  occupation  had 
])assed  away,  the  Bastille  was  found  very 
u.seful  to  overawe  the  turbulent  Parisians. 
The  court  preferred  Vincennes  to  St. 
Germain,  because  the  city  fortress  formed 
an  outwork  to  the  royal  castle,  and  the 
king  could  signal  from  his  window  at 
Vincennes  to  the  governor  in  command 
of  the  Bastille.  Whoever  was  master 
there,  was  master  of  Paris.  In  the 
strange  and  seemingly  purposeless  change 
of  parties  during  the  Fronde,  we  have 
Turennc,  in  July,  1G52,  on  the  king’s 
side,  defeating  Coude'  in  the  suburb  of  St 
Antoine,  and  chasing  him  into  the  nar¬ 
row  streets,  when  suddenly  Mademoiselle 
de  Montj)ensier  contrives  to  get  into  the 
Bastille,  and  turns  the  cannon  of  the  for¬ 
tress  on  the  royalists.  The  result  is  that 


Turenne  has  to  retreat  to  St.  Denis. 
When,  however,  the  Parisians,  with 
characteristic  levity,  recalled  their  king, 
and  Conde  found  his  influence  complete¬ 
ly  undermined  by  the  Cardinal  de  lietz, 
the  commander  of  the  Bastille,  a  Fron- 
deur,  son  of  the  famous  councillor  Bres- 
sol,  sold  his  post  to  the  victors,  but  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  sham  siege  to  hide  his  treach¬ 
ery.  Even  then  the  besiegers  dared  not 
attack  it ;  nay,  at  the  last,  in  1789,  de¬ 
fenceless  as  it  was,  it  would  not  have 
been  carried  by  a  coup  de  main  but  for  the 
self-willed  folly  of  M.  de  Launay,  the 
governor.  The  Parisian  rioters  thereby 
got  credit  which  they  certainly  did  not 
deserve  ;  for  its  old  inviolability  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  court  from  doing  anything  to¬ 
wards  putting  the  place  in  a  condition  to 
staTid  a  siege. 

This  Bastille  was  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  quite  a  little  world  in  itself.  It 
had  its  shops,  the  high  rent  of  which 
brought  in  a  pretty  revenue  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  ;  it  had  its  surgeon-barber,  its  physi¬ 
cian,  and  its  apothecary.  Life  there  was 
by  no  means  the  hopeless  blank  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  believe  it 
Prisoners  lived  well,  had  always  several 
courses,  and  two  bottles  of  wine  (bur¬ 
gundy  or  champagne)  at  dinner,  and  a 
third  for  use  during  the  day.  They 
could  not  drink  it  all,  and  so,  by  degrees, 
some  of  the  old  stagers  got  quite  a  choice 
cellar  in  their  rooms.  The  governor 
made  it  a  point  to  send  round  extra 
wine  on  feast  days,  so  that  it  was  their 
own  fault  if  the  prisoners  did  not  get 
drunk  pretty  often,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  times.  We  can  understand  that 
some  governors  were  less  liberal  than 
others,  and  there  were  periods  of  scarcity 
— for  instance,  1709  and  1710 — when 
nothing  but  rye  bread  was  to  be  had 
even  at  Versailles.  Whenever  the  pris¬ 
oners  thought  themselves  hardly  treated, 
they  apjiealed ;  and  the  governor  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  justify  himself. 
Poor  man,  his  place  generally  cost  him 
40,000  francs,  and  the  salary  was  small  ; 
so  he  had  to  make  what  he  could  out  of 
the  sum  allowed  for  board,  and  yet  to 
keep  his  prisoners  in  good  health  and 
good  humor.  Of  course  there  were,  as 
we  shall  see,  poor  prisoners  who  found 
it  very  hard  to  keep  themselves  clothed 
and  warmed,  and  to  provide  a  little  fur- 
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niture  for  tbeir  rooms ;  but  the  general 
idea  which  M.  Ravaisson  gives  us  of  the 
place  is  that  of  a  college  or  comfortable 
club,  the  members  of  which  had  to  put 
up  with  just  one  little  inconvenience — 
they  were  cut  of  from  direct  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world.  En  revanche, 
they  were  allowed  to  keep  pets,  to  have 
aviaries,  even  to  keep  and  use  carrier 
pigeons.  If  they  found  the  feeding  too 
good,  they  might  arrange  with  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  take  only  a  part,  and  to  have  the 
rest  given  them  in  money  when  they 
were  let  out,  a  plan  by  which  some  came 
out  better  off  than  they  had  ever  been  in 
their  lives  before.  “Punishment  diet” 
consisted  of  soup,  meat,  bread,  and  half- 
a-bottle  of  wine ;  no  one  was  ever  put 
on  bread  and  water  without  a  direct  or¬ 
der  from  the  Ck>uit.  Unlike  the  prisoners 
whose  hard  case  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  was 
deploring  last  Session,  the  inmates  of  the 
Bastille  had  servants  to  clean  out  their 
rooms  ;  and,  instead  of  being  under  per¬ 
petual  espionage,  they  knew  w’ell  when 
the  visits  of  the  officers  were  to  take 
place,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  even 
those  in  solitary  confinement  were  left  to 
themselves.  As  for  the  ordinary  prison¬ 
ers,  they  had  the  free  run  of  the  courts, 
and  played  billiards,  nine-pins,  and  so 
forth  as  merrily  as  debtors  in  the  old 
Fleet.  Books,  too,  there  were  plenty  of ; 
scandalous  novels  as  well  as  religious 
treatises  ;  every  kind,  in  fact,  except  po¬ 
litical  works  and  the  writings  of  “  the 
new  philosophers.”  And  so,  with  chess, 
and  card- playing,  and  chatting  with  tbeir 
officers  and  with  one  another,  these  men 
must  have  found  life  endurable  enough. 
They  were  not  a  quarter  so  badly  off  as 
prisoners  of  war,  while  it  is  ridiculous  to 
compare  them  with  those  confined  in  the 
ordinary  prisons  in  days  before  Howard 
bad  taught  men  common  humanity  to  the 
captive.  If  those,  au  secret,  wanted  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  they 
found  plenty  of  means  of  doing  so  ;  either 
they  cut  a  thin  slice  out  of  the  books 
lent  them,  fastening  up  the  leather  again, 
or  they  wrote  in  microscopic  characters 
on  their  pewter  plates,  trusting  to  the 
chance  that,  as  there  was  only  one  ser¬ 
vice  for  all  the  community,  the  writing 
would  sooner  or  later  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  brother  prisoner.  This  last 
device  was  discovered  ;  and  the  governor 


was  obliged  (having  no  Wedgwood  to 
help  him)  to  provide  a  separate  dinner- 
service  for  every  tower.  IIow  they  hid 
papers,  ropes,  &c.,  under  the  flooring  of 
their  rooms,  some  of  us  remember  from 
that  “  escape  of  De  Latude  ”  which  used 
to  astonish  us  in  our  boyish  readings. 
No  official  ever  seems  to  have  looked  for 
anything  even  in  the  most  likely  places. 
When  a  prisoner  was  very  refractory  ho 
was  banished  to  the  top  story  of  the 
tower — a  low  vaulted  room  very  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter  ;  if  this  treat¬ 
ment  failed,  be  was  put  in  the  dungeon 
— a  very  unpleasant  place,  for  it  was 
likely  to  be  flooded  whenever  the  Seine 
rose  and  filled  the  moat  Yet  he  was 
never  left  there  long,  and  he  was  alway 
allowed  to  have  his  bed,  and  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  candle  at  night. 

It  is  absurd,  says  M.  Ravaisson,  to  talk 
of  people  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  The  place  was  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Chief  Minister ;  he 
received  every  d.ay  a  list  of  the  prisoners, 
stating  who  had  sent  them.  With  men 
like  Colbert,  Seignelay,  and  the  Pont- 
chartrains  as  superintendents,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  secretaries  of  state  could 
put  in  whom  they  pleased  and  do  what 
they  pleased  with  them  afterwards.  As 
for  the  lettres  de  cachet,  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  make  errors  and  abuses  im- 

Eossible.  Each  letter  w’as  signed  by  the 
ing  and  countersigned  by  a  minister, 
and  the  governor  (who  had  previously 
received  notice  that  the  prisoner  would 
be  brought)  had  to  sign  a  receipt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper. 

We  do  not  know  how  M.  Ravaisson 
will  reconcile  these  assertions,  based, 
doubtless,  on  documentary  evidence,  with 
the  plan  on  which  lettres  de  cachet  are 
popularly  supposed  to  have  l»een  given 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  Possibly  our 
ideas  on  this  subject  may  be  as  wild  as 
those  of  the  populace  in  1789,  who 
thought  that  the  bones  which  they  turn¬ 
ed  up  all  over  the  castle  garden  m  ere 
those  of  murdered  prisoners ;  the  fact  be¬ 
ing  that  they  were  the  remains  of  “  here¬ 
tics  ”  who,  dying  without  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  were  buried  anywhere 
and  anyhow.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  pris¬ 
oners  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly 
well  dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  examina¬ 
tion.  This  appears  from  several  of  the 
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cases  given  in  M.  Ravaisson’s  collection. 
The  proverbial  harshness  and  brow-beat¬ 
ing  of  French  judges  is  entirely  wanting 
in  these  interrogatories.  “  Sometimes,” 
we  are  told,  “  the  punishment  seems  too 
severe  for  the  crimes  8|)ecified.  But  we 
should  be  very  wrong  if  we  imagined  this 
to  be  due  to  reckless  tyranny.  Those 
whom  we  look  on  as  victims  were  often 
persons  guilty  of  atrocities  which,  for 
their  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  public, 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  conceal.” 
Of  course  a  prisoner  was  occasionally  put 
to  death ;  and,  in  an  age  when  torture 
was  universal,  we  may  well  expect  it  to 
have  been  in  use  at  the  Bastille — “  only,” 
says  M.  Itavaisson,  “  on  those  already 
condemned  to  death."  The  two  kinds  of 
torture  in  use  were  “the  water,”  when 
the  prisoner,  stretched  on  a  trestle,  was 
forced  to  swallow  horn  after  horn  of 
water,  the  weight  on  the  stomach  soon 
causing  terrible  suffering ;  and  “  the 
boot,”  with  its  wedges,  the  use  of  which 
on  the  poor  Covenanters  has  stamped  the 
memory  of  our  own  James  II.  with  execra¬ 
tion.  Death  was  inflicted  by  hanging, 
beheading,  or  burning — nominally  alive, 
though  the  judges  generally  added  a  re- 
tent  urn,  i.  e.,  an  order  for  the  prisoner  to 
be  strangled  beforehand.  “This  was 
generally  done,”  adds  our  author,  “  by 
the  executioner  while  he  was  putting  his 
faggots  in  order,  for  fear  the  spectators 
might  be  enraged  if  they  knew  they  had 
been  baulked  of  a  part  of  the  show.”  For 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fashion  used  to 
make  a  point  of  going  down  to  the  Place 
de  Greve  when  any  one  was  going  to  be 
killed.  Executions  were  more  jK)pular 
than  plays  ;  managers  avoided  bringing 
out  a  new  piece  on  the  day  when  the  ri¬ 
val  show  was  to  come  oft'.  It  is  at  any 
rate  consoling  to  feel  that,  if  English 
manners,  then  and  afterwards,  were  real¬ 
ly  too  coarse,  and  Tyburn,  was  a  regular 

5)lace  of  resort,  things  were  no  better  in 
^'rance.  Mr.  Phillimore,  in  his  history 
of  George  III.,  wrote  as  if  we  alone  were 
brutal  and  vulgar  in  our  ways  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  book  did  good, 
for  it  roused  some  of  us  from  that  self- 
satisfled  state  in  which  Englishmen  can 
see  no  faults  in  themselves,  no  good  in 
any  other  people.  But  an  historian, 
claiming  to  be  impartial,  should  certiuuly 
have  pointed  out  that  many  of  our  short¬ 


comings  are  chargeable  on  the  time  and 
not  on  our  national  character.  Cruel 
punishments  (as  M.  Itavaisson  remarks) 
belonged  necessarily  to  an  age  in  which 
the  process  of  law  was  uncertain  and  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
half-a-dozen  rival  sets  of  judges.  We 
had,  up  to  yesterday,  our  abuses  in  the 
way  of  “  pie  powder  ”  courts,  and  other 
special  jurisdictions.  In  France,  before 
Colbert  put  everything  into  the  hands  of 
his  lieutenant  of  police,  things  were  much 
worse.  Paris  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  King’s  Court,  the  Cbatelet,  the 
Parliament,  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
the  many  seignorial  courts  corresponding 
with  its  old  fedual  divisions.  If  the  street 
in  which  a  crime  was  committed  came 
under  the  class  of  “  main  streets,”  the 
King’s  Court  had  to  take  cognizance  of 
it ;  if  it  was  a  bye  street,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  had  to  d^  with  it,  unless  it  had 
happened  near  some  palac.e  or  some  re¬ 
ligious  house,  the  neighborhood  of  which 
was  a  “  peculiar.”  In  this  way  a  man 
often  lay  in  prison  for  years  while  the 
judges  were  settling  who  should  try  him. 
With  the  judges  it  was  not  a  question  of 
dignity  only ;  their  income  depended  on 
the  number  of  cases  which  came  before 
them.  Everybody  had  bought  his  place — 
the  custom  was  defended  on  the  ground 
of  its  insuring  respectability  among  the 
oflicia’is — a  man,  it  was  said,  would  not 
be  likely  to  risk  being  turned  out  of  an 
office  for  which  he  had  paid  heavily  by 
gross  misconduct.  But  having  bought 
their  judgeships,  these  petty  judges  were 
naturally  anxious  to  reimburse  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  M.  Ilavaisson’s  picture  of 
“  the  swarm  of  hungry  magistrates  eager¬ 
ly  competing  with  one  another”  almost 
reconciles  us  to  the  despotism  which 
crushed  them  out.  Under  such  a  state 
of  things  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
hard  punishments  should  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Where  a 
man  was  kept  in  prison,  after  acquittal, 
till  he  had  paid  the  ejnees  to  the  judges, 
as  well  as  the  costs,  and  the  dues  for  the 
bed,  board,. and  imprisonment,  he  would 
think  it  nothing  unusual  to  be  subjected 
to  a  little  torture  now  and  then  into  the 
bargain.  Well,  all  these  little  jurisdic¬ 
tions  were  done  away  with  when  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  Police  was  created. 
M.  d’Aubray,  father  of  La  Brinvilliers, 
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the  old  lieutenant  criminel,  died,  and  Lou¬ 
is  bought  up  his  son’s  claim,  remodelling 
the  whole  police  arrangements  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  fortunately  finding  in 
Nicolas  de  la  Ueynie  an  honest  and  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  of  whom  St  Simon  says, 
“  he  managed  to  win  the  esteem  of  every¬ 
body  in  a  place  where  he  was  above  all 
men  exposed  to  public  hatred.”  Under 
La  Reynie  and  his  successor,  D’Argen- 
son,  the  police  became  veritably  a  “  po¬ 
lice  correctionelle.”  We  have  seen  how 
much  it  was  needed,  and  we  may  judge 
by  the  difference  ^tween  the  meaner 
law-fearing  sinners  of  the  Regency,  and 
the  “  fanfarons  de  vice,”  as  Louis  XIV. 
called  them,  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign,  how  much  good  his  strictness  had 
done.  Things  fell  off  agmn  during  the 
troubles  which  clouded  the  end  of  his 
long  life,  but  the  ground  won  was  never 
wholly  lost.  Society,  even  if  it  was 
equally  vicious,  was  certainly  far  less 
coarse  than  it  had  been.  As  to  Louis 
XIV.’s  political  severity,  it  is  explained 
by  the  troubles  of  his  youth.  The  Fronde 
was  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  we 
fancy.  The  nobles  who  had  joined  it 
made  light  of  it  afterwards,  so  as  to  draw 
down  as  little  odium  on  themselves  as 
possible ;  the  Government  preferred  keep¬ 
ing  silence,  for  fear  others  might  imitate 
the  men  whom  it  had  been  so  difficult  to 
subdue.  Louis’  feeling  is  well  expressed 
in  his  reply  to  the  minister  who,  amid 
the  reverses  of  the  war  of  succession,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  enemy  should  march  on 
Paris:  “I  don’t  lose  heart  so  easily,” 
said  the  king ;  “  remember.  I’ve  seen 
the  Spaniards  in  Paris  itself.” 

And  now  for  a  few  specimens  of  ^I. 
Ravaisson’s  archives.  The  first  on  his 
list  does  not  quite  correspond  with  what 
lie  told  us  about  the  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  prisoners.  The  Count  de 
Pagan,  seemingly  an  Italian,  imprisoned 
for  having  boasted  he  could  kill  the  king 
by  magic,  writes  most  piteously  to  Col¬ 
bert  to  beg  for  liberty.  lie  is  perishing 
of  cold  and  nakedness  ;  whole  weeks  he 
has  to  stay  in  bed  for  want  of  clothes ; 
his  upholsterer  strips  his  room  of  its  lit¬ 
tle  furniture;  if  he  is  let  out  he  could 
gain  his  own  living.  Colbert  orders  him 
to  be  clothed ;  and,  a  year  after,  receives 
his  thanks  with  an  intimation  that  the 
clothes  are  worn  out,  and  that  the  poor 


man,  eighty  years  old,  and  thirteen  years 
in  confinement,  is  in  as  bad  a  plight  as 
ever.  His  greatest  grief  is  that  he  can¬ 
not  go  to  mass — 

”  For  more  than  two  months  I  have  been 
deprived  of  this  consolation,  for  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sham  illness  and  He  in  bed,  because 
I  find  myself  irifantemet  nudum  sicut  natura 
creavit.  ...  As  for  my  i>oor  dear  liberty,  I 
commend  it  and  leave  it  wholly  to  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  Christian  and  compassionate  goodness, 
to  the  end  that  it  may  please  you  to  restore  it 
to  me  through  my  lord  the  King,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prayer  which  the  very  Eminent 
Cardinal  Mazarin  (the  heavens  bo  his  bed) 
made  to  him  on  the  subject.  Ills  Majesty  did 
grant  it  me,  and  his  Eminence  notified  the  fact 
to  M.  de  Bosmaus,  but  on  condition  that  I 
should  be  taken  under  guard  to  the  frontiers 
like  a  rascal  and  a  criminal.  In  order  not  to 
stain  the  honor  of  my  house  I  thought  I  was 
bound  to  implore  his  Eminence  that  this  sen¬ 
tence  might  be  altered  ;  and  he  promised  me 
to  get  the  order  made  less  harsh,  when  death 
suddenly  overtook  him ;  and  I  have  been 
since  left  friendless,  a  stranger,  weighed  down 
with  infirmities,  and  penniless  to  bwt.” 

Poor  Count  de  Pagan ;  there  is  no 
order  extant  for  his  rele  ise.  Let  us  hope 
that  before  he  died  he  had  at  least  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  with  his  upholsterer. 
Surely  the  case  seems  to  go  hard  against 
M.  Ravaisson’s  theory :  here  is  a  man  to 
whom  life  is  made  an  intolerable  burden ; 
and  be  is  one  whom  (as  far  as  we  can 
judge)  it  could  not  have  been  dangerous 
to  set  at  liberty  ;  altogether  a  typical  case 
of  the  Bjistille  prisoner  according  to  re¬ 
ceived  notions.  We  are  bound  to  say  it 
is  almost  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in 
the  book.  In  striking  contrast  with  it 
is  that  which  stands  next  but  one.  Du 
Vouldy  de  Passy,  the  younger,  is  a 
young  man  of  family  who,  against  the 
wish  of  his  relations,  has  married  Claude 
de  Pauhnier.  Ilis  mother  has  him  taken 
up  and  put  into  Fort  I’Eveque,  the  old 
episcopal  prison,  alleging  that  he  was 
already  engaged  to  Mademoiselle  Dujour, 
by  whom  be  had  had  children.  Claude, 
evidently  a  determined  woman,  gets  the 
lieutenant  criminel  to  let  him  out  on  bail, 
she  being  the  surety.  But  he  is  seized 
again  and  put  into  the  Bastille,  his  wife 
being  sent  to  the  Conciergerie.  There 
she  is  examined  with  the  view  of  proving 
that  before  marriage  she  had  lived  an  ir¬ 
regular  life ;  of  course  she  indignantly 
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BSjrs  no,  and  demands  damages  for  the 
calumny.  No  witnesses  are  called,  and 
how  the  case  ends  it  is  impossible  to  tell, 
the  only  ascertained  fact  being  that  the 
husband  was  imprisoned  in  February  and 
let  out  in  July. 

This  M.  Ilavaisson  will  hardly  think  a 
case  in  which  the  Bastille  was  socially  or 
morally  useful.  With  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  it  seems  to  have  failed,  too,  in 
the  case  of  young  Varin,  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  engraver.  This  hopeful  youth 
had  had  some  money  left  him  in  his  own 
right  by  his  mother  ;  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  thwarting  his  father.  Not 
being  studiously  disposed,  he  was  placed 
at  the  lioyal  Academy,  a  sort  of  old 
French  Sandhurst,  whence  he  was  turned 
out,  along  with  his  half-brother,  for 
bringing  in  girls  disguised  as  students, 
Then  he  is  sent  as  an  attache  into  Italy, 
where  in  eight  months  he  nins  through 
0,000  livres  and  gets  sent  home  in  dis¬ 
grace.  Ilis  father  wants  to  buy  him  a 
place  about  Court,  but  his  bad  character 
makes  this  impossible.  So  the  army  is 
next  tried  ;  and  he  is  five  or  six  months 
at  Sedan,  where  he  spends  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  gets  into  trouble  about 
some  bill  transactions.  Then  comes  the 
last  resource ;  he  is  to  be  “  smuggled  into 
the  Church.”  They  send  him  to  sev¬ 
eral  colleges — from  one  he  runs  off  in 
three  days,  “  not  liking  to  sit  down  in 
class  with  children  of  twelve  years  old 
from  another  he  steals  out  at  night  to  a 
neighboring  cabaret,  leaving  his  soutane 
at  a  friend’s  house  close  by,  and  so  scan¬ 
dalizes  the  good  monks  that  they  oblige 
his  father  to  withdraw  him.  Monks’ 
schools,  “  where  they  want  you  to  kiss 
the  ground  and  kneel  for  long  hours  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  do  all  the  other  ridiculous 
nonsense  which  they  teach  the  poor  lads 
who  are  being  trained  up  for  priests  to 
go  through,”  do  not  seem  to  suit  young 
V'arin.  lie  has  three  months’  Bastille. 
Whether  it  so  far  cured  him  that  his 
father  was  able  to  “  get  him  into  the 
Church”  after  all,  would  be  a  curious 
question  for  those  who  feel  how  much 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  Galilean 
church  had  to  do  with  the  violence  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Next  comes  the 
case  of  a  bookseller,  seized  as  he  is  com¬ 
ing  back  from  Holland,  where  most 
New  Sebies — Vou  VI.  No.  1. 


French  books  with  any  independence  of 
thought  were  beginning  to  be  published : 
he  is  accused  of  distributing  Jansenist 
tracts.  The  governor,  who  examines 
him,  assures  Chancellor  Seignelay  that 
he  is  innocent;  but  significantly  adds, 
“the  influence  of  his  enemies  is  stron¬ 
ger  than  his  innocence.” 

This  was  in  1661.  Two  years  before 
this  the  Marquis  1’ Hospital  has  ten  days’ 
imprisonment  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  him  out  of  the  way  of  justice. 
This  feudal  tyrant  owed  his  immunity 
to  his  being  the  cousin  of  the  Marshal  de 
Tllospital.  Down  on  his  estates  he  played 
the  oppressor  so  outrageously  that  a  par¬ 
ish  priest  mentioned  him  in  his  sermon. 
Whereupon  my  lord  took  a  couple  of  his 
pages,  waylaid  the  priest,  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  home  along  the  high  road  with  one 
of  his  parishioners,  killed  the  poor  man 
who  was  escorting  him,  and  gave  his 
reverence  wounds  enough  to  have  killed 
half  a  dozen  men.  The  poor  priest  falls 
on  his  knees  and  begins  recommending 
his  soul  to  God.  “Oh,  you’ll  pray,  will 
you  (says  the  ruffian)?  I’ll  show  you 
how  your  prayers  are  answered,”  and  he 
breaks  his  victim’s  jaw  with  the  butt  end 
of  a  musket.  Finally  he  rules  him  down, . 
and  gives  him,  as  a  coup  de  grace,  a 
thrust  through  the  ribs  with  his  sword. 
Wonderful  to  tell,  the  priest  recovers, 
brings  his  action,  and  gets  the  support  of 
his  order  all  through  France.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  is  tried  before  several  parliaments, 
and,  by  all,  is  condemned  to  death.  But 
the  Marshal,  who  had  won  favor  as  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Concino  Concini, 
was  powerful  enough  to  get  the  sentence 
remitted.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  how¬ 
ever,  made  such  a  stand  against  the  in¬ 
justice,  that  the  Manpiis  was  put  into  the 
Bastille  in  order  that  he  might  be  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.  While  there  he  begs  for  and  ob¬ 
tains  “letters  of  abolition,”  a  form  of 
royal  pardon  which  the  king  at  his  cor¬ 
onation  had  sworn  never  to  exercise  “  in 
cases  of  duel,  rape,  or  crimes  against  the 
clergy.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that, 
even  in  1659,  public  opinion  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  king  from  letting 
the  pardoned  Marquis  go  immediately  at 
largo.  His  “order  of  release”  is  dated 
9th  July ;  but  he  is  simply  transferred 
from  the  Bastille  to  Fort  I’Eveque,  out 
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of  which  he  and  his  pages  escape  one 
dark  night  in  October — the  Marquis 
breaking  his  leg  in  getting  down — and 
are  driven  off  by  friends  waiting  out¬ 
side — 

“Dans  nne  chaise  de  snret^, 

Ed  quelque  lien  de  qnalit^,” 

as  the  old  rhyming  Gazette  of  the  time  tells 
us. 

Cliaracteristic  is  the  case  of  Forooal, 
clerk  of  the  council  and  king’s  secretary. 
His  father  had  farmed  the  epices  (judges’ 
extra  ft'es)  for  the  Chambre  des  Comptes. 
He  died  owing  them  72,000  livres.  Of 
course  the  proper  way  would  have  been 
to  sue  his  assigns  before  the  Parliament, 
but  the  Chamber  preferred  taking  the 
law  into  its  own  hands,  and  put  Forcoal 
into  their  “coalhole,”  “a  low  room 
(says  Privy  Councillor  Poncet)  where  his 
health  must  soon  suffer.*'  The  king  in¬ 
terferes.  The  Chambre  de  I’Edit,  another 
of  these  little  courts,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  Romanist  and  Protestant 
judges,  transfers  him  to  the  Conciergerie 
(the  Forcoals  were  Protestants) ;  the 
scene  is  a  curious  one,  in  which  the  Sieur 
Carnavalet,  lieutenant  of  the  guard,  trun¬ 
cheon  in  hand,  comes  in  before  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and,  after  two  low  bows,  demands 
the  body  of  Forcoal.  Finally  the  man 
has  three  months’  Bastille,  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  way  while  he  is  arranging  his 
affairs. 

Now,  will  M.  Ravaisson  seriously  as¬ 
sert  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  good 
done  is  at  all  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  lawlessness  of  the  procedure,  and  the 
danger  of  putting  such  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  ?  The  case  of 
poor  ^lademoiselle  de  Vezilli,  who,  mad¬ 
dened  by  the  loss  of  her  lawsuits  and  by 
the  ill-treatment  she  received  from  her 
brothers,  waits  for  the  judges  as  they 
come  out  of  court,  and  flies  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent  de  Mesme,  tearing  his  beard  and 
scratching  his  face,  and  crying  out,  “You 
unjust  judge,”  makes  more  in  our  author’s 
favor.  It  was  w’ell  that  the  poor  creature 
should  be  shut  up  out  of  harm’s  way.  At 
this  Conciergerie  she  had  refused  to  eat, 
and  remain^  obstinately  silent  during 
divers  examinations,  saying  she  would 
plead  before  no  one,  save  the  king.  She 
is  probably  taken  good  care  of  in  the 
Bastille,  for  Louis  writes  from  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  ordering  a  waiting-maid  to  be 


found  for  her  during  her  illness.  But, 
if  this  is  a  fair  case  for  royal  interference, 
why  should  a  government  which  had  so 
much  to  do  in  and  out  of  France  take 
cognizance  of  every  case  of  slander  t 
why  imprison,  for  instance,  one  I^esmo- 
al,  for  asserting  that  he  had,  down  in 
Brittany,  married  the  Marchioness  of 
Kerman,  who  had  since  come  before  the 
world  as  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
gaillard  T  The  fact  is,  Louis  XIV^’8  des¬ 
potism  aimed  at  too  much.  Strictly 
paternal  as  far  as  the  nobility  was  con¬ 
cerned — for  the  “canaille”  was  left  pretty 
much  to  itself,  provided  it  paid  its  dues — 
it  erred,  as  according  to  English  notions 
Continental  governments  so  very  gener¬ 
ally  err,  by  making  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  really  important  things  and  abso¬ 
lute  trifles.  One  can  fancy  that  M.azarin 
and  Lomenie  and  Le  Tellier  might  have 
found  fitter  w’ork  in  lot's?)  than  getting 
evidence  about  a  pretended  marriage, 
and  imprisoning  poor  fellows  who  “wrote 
news  letters”  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Wic- 
quefort,  son  of  an  Amsterdam  merchant, 
and  resident  envoy  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  is  naturally  enough  im¬ 
pounded  by  Mazarin,  when  it  is  found 
that  he  has  been  telling  his  master  all 
about  the  goings  on  of  Louis  XIY.  and 
the  Cardinal’s  niece,  Mancini.  But  Ma¬ 
zarin  bears  no  malice ;  and  Wicquefort, 
sent  across  the  frontier  after  a  three  days’ 
imprisonment,  still  holds  a  French  pen¬ 
sion,  and  lives  to  disgrace  himself  by  sel¬ 
ling  Dutch  state-secrets  to  the  English 
ambassador.  Miscell.aneons,  indeed,  is 
the  group  of  prisoners  to  whom  M.  Ra¬ 
vaisson  introduces  us.  Forgers ;  “  fast” 
younger  brothers  kept  out  of  mischief 
till  their  friends  can  get  them  sent  to 
sea  ;  an  ambassador  who  has  talked  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  freely  to  the  Portuguese,  and  who 
must  be  put  in  honorable  confinement  to 
satisfy  the  Spaniards,  for  whose  sake  also 
a  captain  of  murines  gets  two  months  for 
an  epigram  on  the  ambassador  Don  Luis 
de  Haro;  Irishmen  recruiting  for  the 
Portuguese  army  ;  rebels  against  the  salt 
tax ;  aggrieved  relations  who  seize  the 
property  of  a  priest  who  has  willed  it  all 
to  the  Church ;  a  Chevalier  de  Clermont, 
knight  of  Malta  and  captain  of  a  galley, 
who  helps  his  scapegrace  friend,  the  dis¬ 
inherited  Marquis  Arpajon,  to  take  and 
plunder  one  of  his  father’s  castles — such 
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are  a  few  of  those  who  form  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  eight  towers.  Then  we  have 
Nioeroii,  a  grocer,  who  had  dared  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  monopoly  of  whale  oil  by 
a  company  in  which  Mazarin  held  shares ; 
and  then,  again,  a  Jansenist  publisher, 
and  his  wife,  neither  of  whom  is  kept 
long  in  prison,  for  Muzarin,  avaricious 
though  he  was,  was  certainly  no  bigot. 
It  is  worth  while  to  translate  a  few  of  his 
remarks  on  the  case :  “We  must  notice 
this  aifuir  for  fear  of  giving  De  lletz  a 
handle  against  us;  but  don’t  let  any 
Jesuit  think  that  he  can  do  as  he  likes 
because  Port  Royal  is  being  called  to  ac¬ 
count  Ilis  Majesty  is  perfectly  impartial, 
and  wishes  to  be  equally  fair  to  every¬ 
body.  The  Chancellor  had  better  see 
the  superiors  of  the  three  Jesuit  houses 
in  Palis,  and  tell  them,  from  the  King, 
to  take  c.are  that  none  of  their  people 
preach  or  write  anything  which  may 
embitter  men’s  minds,  and  may  disturb 
the  calm  which  his  Majesty  wishes  to 
see  prevail  among  all  his  subjects.  Above 
all,  let  them  abstain  from  making  re¬ 
marks,  either  general  or  particular,  on 
the  clergy  of  Paris.”  What  a  pity  Ma- 
z.ariu  was  not  alive  when  his  evil  genius 
prompted  Louis  XIV.  to  revoke  this 
edict  of  Nantes. 

Another  characteristic  case  is  an  abduc¬ 
tion.  Francois  Benedict  Rouxcl  de  Me- 
davy,  Chevalier  de  Grancey,  ship’s  cap¬ 
tain,  lieutenant-general  of  marines,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Argentan,  thinks  Catherine  de 
Nonant  will  make  him  a  nice  wife.  He 
catches  her  and  her  mother  near  Alengon, 
carries  them  to  his  father’s  castle,  and 
calls  an  assembly  of  neighboring  nobles 
to  settle  whether  she  is  to  be  his  or  not. 
The  assembly  is  dispersed  by  the  Duke 
de  Longueville.  Madame  de  Nonant 
goes  to  law ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Seez,  M.  de 
Grancay’s  case  begins  to  have  an  ugly 
look,  he  puts  himself  in  the  Bastille  (re¬ 
maining  there  some  ten  days)  in  order  to 
be  pardoned  by  “  lettres  d’ abolition” 
when  the  King  next  comes  into  Paris. 
Were  these  all  the  cases  which  he  re¬ 
cords,  w'e  should  certainly  say  that  M. 
Ravaisson  had  not  the  slighest  right  to 
call  tlio  Bastille  a  valuable  agent  in  the 
hands  of  the  then  Government.  But  the 
larger  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
State  trials,  the  prisoners  being  in  every 
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case  except  one  too  insignificant  to  be 
known  to  ordinary  readers.  Tlie  one  ex¬ 
ception  is  Fouquet,  who  was  seized  in 
1061  for  malversation.  He  was  an  able 
finance  minister,  but  bis  greed  was  insa¬ 
tiable.  He  spent  eighteen  million  francs 
on  his  chateau  of  Vaux-Praslin,  near  Me¬ 
lon,  and  he  gave  such  a  more  than  regal 
house-warming  entertainment  there  that 
Louis  from  that  moment  determined  to 
arrest  him  ;  and,  fearing  to  take  such  a 
step  in  Paris,  went  down  into  Brittany  for 
the  purpose.  A  commiriion  is  appointed 
to  try  him,  which  gives  sentence  three 
years  after  its  first  sitting.  Colbert  and 
Le  Tellier  exert  themselves  to  have  the 
ex  -  minister  capitally  convicted.  The 
commission  only  sentences  him  to  ban¬ 
ishment,  which  Louis  cruelly  changes  for 
life  im[)ri8onment  in  the  castle  of  Pigne- 
rol,  where  he  lingers  nineteen  years. 
The  universal  joy  at  Fou<juet’s  disgrace 
is  the  best  justification  of  Uie  step ;  and, 
we  suppose,  the  case  of  this  powerful  of¬ 
fender,  whom  it  was  so  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  quietly,  would  be  M.  Ravaisson’s 
chief  instance  of  the  political  value  of 
the  Bastille. 

Most  of  the  other  political  prisoners 
are  persons  mixed  up  with  Conde  or 
Cardinal  do  Retz  in  their  treasonable 
parleys  with  the  Spaniards.  This  was 
the  leal  danger  of  the  time  ;  there  was 
disaffection  enough  among  tlie  nobility  to 
have  set  up  a  new  League  had  there 
been  a  Guise  to  bead  it  instead  of  the 
frivolous  grumblers  who  at  times  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  whether  they  were  for 
or  against  the  Court  Melancholy  points 
come  out  occasionally  in  reference  to  the 
habits  of  these  prisoners.  Abbe  Dorat, 
a  creature  of  De  Retz,  spends  his  time  in 
the  Bastille  in  card-playing.  “  When 
he  loses  (writes  Mazarin  to  Colbert)  he 
swears  and  blasphemes  God  and  Christ 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  using  about  her 
all  the  vilest  terms  that  can  be  used  of  the 
most  abandoned  women.”  Dorat  seems 
to  have  found  congenial  society  in  pris¬ 
on.  La  Vallard  and  Barin,  imprisoned 
for  insolence  at  Court,  and  for  having 
robbed  a  convoy  of  money,  hearing  that 
peace  was  made,  swore  and  said,  “  that 
if  they  had  Christ  there  they  would  stab 
him  for  suffering  such  an  infamous  peace 
to  be  concluded.”  These  men  will  not 
go  to  mass ;  indeed,  Barin  has  several 
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times  make  a  mock  procession  with  a 
broome  for  cross,  and  a  bucket  for  holy- 
water  vessel,  and  has  sung  the  De  Pro- 
fundis  over  a  boon  companion  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  dead.  “  In  fact  (adds  the 
Cardinal)  most  of  the  sixty  prisoners  now 
in  the  Bastille  live  like  devils  amid  oaths 
and  blasphemies  of  all  kinds.”  Surely 
such  a  miserable  state  of  thin^  hardly 
carries  out  M.  Ravaisson’s  opinion  that 
the  Bastille  was  a  useful  State  engine. 
To  us  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
“domestic  institution,”  the  “comer” 
into  which  the  paternal  despot  put  his 
naughty  boys.  Very  remarkable  is  the 
mild  way  in  which  almost  every  one  is 
treated  ;  we  can,  out  of  all  our  author’s 
cases,  only  recall  one  who  is  put  to 
death,  and  this  is  a  Norman  noble, 
De  Bonnesson,  imprisoned,  with  several 
others  for  plotting  to  help  Conde. 

By  and  bye,  we  fancy,  this  mildness 
was  exchanged  for  severity,  just  as  in¬ 
stead  of  a  man  being  simply  banished  for 
performing  a  travestie  of  the  baptismal 
service  over  a  pig  (p.  173),  he  would 
robably  a  century  later  have  been  bro- 
en  on  the  wheel  for  such  impiety. 
Anyhow,  we  do  not  think  M.  Ravaisson 
has  made  out  his  case  as  yet.  He  may 
do  so  in  the  volumes  which  are  to  follow 
this :  but  at  present  we  can  only  look  on 
his  attempt  to  raise  the  Bastille  in  public 
estimation  as  one  of  the  wildest  para¬ 
doxes  of  this  paradox-loving  age.  For 
all  that,  we  think  his  estimate  of  Louis 
le  Grand  a  very  fair  one.  “  Louis  (said 
Mazarin)  has  in  him  the  makings  of  four 
kings  and  of  one  honest  man  into  the 
bargain.”  He  would  have  been  a  great 
king  anywhere;  specially  is  he  so  in 
France,  than  which  no  nation  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  miserable  fanieans,  to 
whom  a  king  who  worked  daily  eight 
hours  in  his  study  was  a  wonderful  con¬ 
trast  Just  as  the  weakness  following  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  gave  absolute  power 
to  Henry  VII.,  so  the  decimation  of  the 
nobles  by  Richelieu,  and  the  strange  way 
in  which  the  magistracy  sank  during  the 
Fronde,  left  Louis  in  a  condition  to  say, 
“L’etat  e’est  moi.”  He  was  a  useful 
despot,  and  M.  Ravaisson  is  justified  in 
saying  of  him  that  “  en  cherchant  k  mo- 
raliser  un  pays,  il  avait  police  toute  1’ Eu¬ 
rope.”  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed 
how  his  ordonnanoes  are  the  basis  of  the 
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present  French  Code,  which  so  many  of 
us  speak  of  as  if  it  came  brand-new  from 
the  brain  of  Napoleon.  “  Louis’  grand 
fault,”  says  M.  Ravaisson,  “  was  that  he 
fancied  that  he  might  now  and  then 
transgress  the  good  laws  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  laid  down.” 

We  have  said  most  about  M.  Ravais¬ 
son’s  book,  because,  though  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  high  rank  as  a  book  of 
reference  in  all  historical  libraries,  it  is 
not  a  work  which  the  general  reader  is 
likely  to  boy.  Mr.  Bridges’  lectures,  on 
the  contrary,  ought  to  be  in  everybody’s 
hands.  They  contain  a  clear  view  of  the 
formation  of  the  French  monarchy, 
pointing  out  the  grand  distinction  that, 
whereas  with  us  the  boroughs  went  with 
the  aristocracy,  in  France  they  sided  with 
the  king.  They  give  a  life-like  portrait, 
sketched  with  a  loving  hand,  of  Riche¬ 
lieu,  whom  Mr.  Bridges  successfully  de¬ 
fends  against  the  charges  so  constantly 
repeated  ag.ain8t  him.  They  enable  us 
to  tread  our  way  through  the  tangle  of 
the  Fronde,  that  temporary  league  be¬ 
tween  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle 
class  ;  and  they  show  us  how  great  a  man 
Colbert  was,  and  how  far  in  advance  of 
the  other  statesmen  of  his  day.  3Iuch 
as  we  differ  from  Mr.  Bridges  in  some  of 
his  conclusions,  we  are  glad  that  he  brings 
out  clearly  the  indefensible  character  of 
our  “  commercial  wars,”  which,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  buccaneering  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  went  on  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  have  unhappily  since  been 
too  often  repeated  in  the  far  East.  Here¬ 
in  w’e  have,  sad  to  say,  set  an  example 
which  other  nations  have  been  only  too 
ready  to  follow.  The  French  outrage 
in  Corea  is  the  latest  instance  of  this 
agressive  policy.  Mr.  Bridges  silences, 
too,  the  silly  talk  dealt  in  by  those  who 
have  kicked  away  the  ladder  of  protec¬ 
tion  now  that  it  can  no  longer  serve  their 
turn,  to  the  effect  that  “  State  help  never 
having  founded  any  permanent  indus¬ 
try.”  The  silk  manufacture  in  France, 
solely  due  to  Colbert,  is  an  instance  to 
the  contrary.  Further,  we  are  grateful 
to  him  for  pointing  out  that  the  French 
peasant,  amid  all  his  poverty,  ground 
down  as  he  was  by  taxation,  never  be¬ 
came  the  political  nonentity,  the  mere 
animated  machine,  which  the  English 
laborer  is.  As  for  M.  Clement’s  l^k. 
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it  should  be  read  by  all  who  want  to 
know  something  more  than  mere  historic 
details  of  the  reign  of  the  grand  Mon- 
arque.  It  is  a  good  companion  to  the 
memoirs  which  make  the  French  history 
of  this  period  such  a  fascinating  study. 
The  police  became  under  Louis  XIV. 
quite  a  SUite  business.  Society  was  still 
restless,  working  with  half-checked  ex¬ 
citement  ;  the  old  order  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  an  intermediate  time  of  licence 
had  left  men  unwilling  to  submit  to 
rules.  Everything  bad  to  be  reorganized. 
M.  Clement  looks  on  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Colbert  and  Fouquet  as  the  last 
battle  between  feudalism  with  its  absurd 
pretensions  and  the  new  regime.  One-lialf 
of  the  taxes  got  into  the  treasury  ;  one  of 
Fouquet’s  clerks  was  proved  to  have 
saved  more  than  four  milliou  francs  in  less 
than  two  years.  No  one  can  find  fault 
with  Louis  XIV.  for  strengthening  his 
hands  against  rebellious  and  traitorous 
nobles,  and  plundering  finance  ministers, 
by  the  use  of  the  Bastille.  The  sad 
time  in  his  reign  is  when  the  feudal 
reaction  sets  in,  accompanied  with  the 
religious  bigotry  of  the  Maintenon  party. 
This  was  a  time,  too,  of  disaster  abroad, 
and  of  famine  and  misery  at  homo.  How 
did  the  Bastille  work  then  I  M.'  lia- 
vaisson  will  enable  us  to  judge  in  some 
of  bis  future  volumes  ;  but,  meanwhile, 
we  must  remark  that  the  cloud  which 
hangs  over  the  closing  years  of  Louis 
XlV.’s  reign  shows  plainly  enough  how 
unsatisfactory  a  thing  despotism  is,  even 
when  it  has  such  a  “useful  State  en¬ 
gine  ”  as  the  Bastille  to  second  it 
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During  the  first  week  of  June  the  peo¬ 
ple  began  anxiously  to  look  out  for  the 
rains.  Before  the  second  week  expired 
the  suspense  had  become  insupportable, 
for  the  next  ten  days  would  decide 
whether  the  stricken  districts  were  to 
reap  a  harvest  in  September,  or  whether 
they  would  have  to  suffer  on  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  Morning  after  morning  the 
sun  blazed  forth  from  the  unclouded  east ; 
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the  earth  became  as  one  great  brick 
field  ;  the  blood  of  goats  streamed  in 
vain  from  the  altars,  and  rumors  of  more 
terrible  sacrifices  spread  in  undertones 
from  ear  to  ear.  The  western  highlanders 
still  maintain,  that  if  the  gods  take  any 
delight  in  sacrifice,  the  oblation  of  a  man's 
life  IS  the  one  most  likely  to  procure  their 
favor.  A  tribe,  consisting  of  industrious 
and  inoffensive  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
when  questioned  as  to  its  practice,  would 
only  answer,  “How  can  we  poor  creatures 
afford  such  offerings  ?  Where  is  a  man 
to  be  bought  cheap  in  these  daysT”  It 
was  now  whispered  that  dark  deeds  had 
been  done  in  the  forest,  and  that  the 
Great  Mountain,  the  national  god  of  the 
highlanders,  would  in  due  time  send  rain. 
Nor  had  the  altars  of  the  highly  civilized 
Hindus  escaped  the  taint  of  human  blood. 
During  the  progress  of  the  famine  sus¬ 
picions  attached  to  more  than  one  shrine, 
and  the  Press  narrated  how,  in  an  im¬ 
portant  provincial  capital  within  a  short 
journey  of  the  metropolis,  the  police  had 
burst  into  a  temple,  only  in  time  to  find 
a  ghastly  head  and  a  pool  of  blood  in 
front  of  the  idol.*  Many  devout  Hindus, 
indeed,  believed  that  all  such  sacrifices 
would  prove  ineffectual.  The  signs  of 
the  times  answered  to  those  which  their 
prophetical  books  foretold  w’ould  precede 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointed  order  of  things  was  not  to  be  so 
stayed.  A  venerable  gentleman,  who, 
after  a  life  of  faithful  service  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  had  attained  the  position  of 
senior  native  magistrate  in  the  district  of 
Beerbhoom,  labored  to  convince  the 
writer  of  the  soundness  of  these  views. 
He  was  a  Brahman  of  the  highest  class, 
and  came  to  the  task'  ai'med  with  the 
learning  of  his  order.  Texts  from  tlie 
canonical  books  were  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  the  epidemic  which  had  raged 
during  several  years  in  Lower  Bengal, 
that  the  cyclone  and  tidal  wave,  which, 
in  the  autumn  of  1804,  had  swept  over 
the  sea-board  villages,  and  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  famine  formed  a  series  of  divine 
warnings  that  the  end  of  the  Kalpa  was 
at  hand.  Nor  did  the  events  of  the 
natural  world  s|)eak  alone.  Society  had 
reached  the  stage  which  had  been  fore¬ 
told  as  the  final  one  in  the  existing  order 

*  No  instance  of  cannibalism,  however,  or  of  any 
a})]>roach  to  cannibalism,  was  brought  to  light. 
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of  things.  lie  cited  the  Book  of  the 
Future  (Parana  Bhavishyata),  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  the  world  hereditary 
distinctions  would  cease,  and  that  there 
would  be  but  one  caste  and  one  nation. 
He  pointed  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  institutions  of  caste  had  during  the 
past  few  years  been  breaking  np ;  to  the 
Brahrao-Saraaj,  a  new  Hindu  sect,  which 
from  a  small  beginning  in  Calcutta  has 
radiated  into  the  most  distant  parts  of 
India,  and  now  possesses  a  congregation 
in  every  country  town, — a  sect  whose 
fundamental  tenets  are,  that  there  is  no 
god  but  the  One  God,  and  that  all  men 
are  equal.  The  sacred  writings  had 
clearly  foretold  the  signs  ;  the  signs  were 
now  accomplished  ;  and  it  only  remained 
submissively  to  await  the  yet  more  ter¬ 
rible  convulsions  amid  which  the  day  and 
night  of  Brahma,  which  form  our  era, 
would  expire. 

The  anxiety  of  the  English  officials 
took  a  more  practical  form.  In  some 
years  the  rains  approach  so  regularly, 
that  their  line  of  march  can  be  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  guessed.  Irrigation  companies 
have  to  prepare  for  their  coming,  and 
generally  arrange  to  telegraph  their  ap- 

f  earance  at  various  points  on  their  route. 

n  one  district  last  summer  a  weir  was  in 
process  of  construction  ;  the  engineer  re¬ 
ceived  constant  intelligence  as  to  where 
the  rains  had  last  been  heard  of,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  little  English  community 
rose  or  fell  according  to  the  character  of 
the  morning’s  telegram.  At  last  the  de¬ 
cisive  message  came.  First  one  district, 
then  another,  had  had  a  thunderstorm ; 
not  the  brief  passionate  hurricanes  of  the 
hot  weather,  but  a  storm  of  the  deliber¬ 
ate  sort,  which  slowly  gathers  during 
several  hours,  and,  after  the  first  flood, 
gradually  subsides  into  a  day’s  steady 
rain.  Before  the  end  of  the  third  week 
every  village  knew  that  the  rains  had  set 
in ;  tears  of  joy,  instead  of  offerings  of 
blood,  poured  before  the  gods,  and  even 
students  of  the  Hindu  apocalypse  admit¬ 
ted  that  Bengal  would  in  all  probability 
reap  a  har\'e8t  within  three  months,  and 
that  the  end  of  the  Kalpa  might  be  postr 
poned  for  another  year. 

The  demand  for  agricultural  labor  in¬ 
stantly  trebled.  Thousands  of  small  cul¬ 
tivators,  who  had  migrated  to  the  towns 
in  search  of  employment,  now  hastened 


back  to  their  villages.  In  a  fortnight 
the  green  blade  Same  np ;  in  a  few  days 
more  it  gathered  strength,  and  the  work 
of  transplanting  began.  Of  the  toil  of 
this  process  no  one  who  has  not  witness¬ 
ed  it  can  form  a  just  idea.  Saving  a  few 
patches  of  sugar-cane,  which  is  a  still 
more  laborious  crop.  Lower  Bengal  is 
one  vast  rice-field  from  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  every  blade  of  rice,  except  the 
long-stemmed  sort  that  grows  in  deep 
swamps,  has  to  be  transplanted.  The 
laborers  stand  up  to  their  knees  in  tepid 
puddle,  and  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun 
render  long  hours  of  work  impossible. 
In  the  Scottish  Lothians,  five  permanent 
hinds  and  a  steward,  can  manage  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  acres ;  in  the  lower  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ganges,  one  man  cannot  culti¬ 
vate  more  than  six  acres,  and  the  average 
is  five.  The  rice-crop  and  petite  culture 
of  Bengal  therefore  require  ten  times 
more  ploughmen  than  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  country.  Even  a  small 
extension  of  agriculture  gives  work  to  a 
multitude  of  new  laborers,  and  in  18GG 
the  area  of  cultivation  in  Lower  Bengal 
made  unprecedented  strides. 

The  division  between  labor  and  capital 
has  taken  place  not  less  thoroughly  in 
India  than  in  England,  although  in  a 
more  cryptic  form.  An  entire  village 
often  does  not  contain  a  single  hired 
workman,  but  the  whole  of  the  villagers 
are  nevertheless  the  servants  of  a  single 
capitalist  in  as  strict  a  sense  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  little  colony  which  grows 
up  around  a  cotton  factory  in  Lancashire 
are  the  servants  of  the  mill-owner.  The 
village  money-lender  forms  the  basis  of 
the  rural  industry  of  Bengal.  The  day- 
laborer  agrees  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for 
a  certain  sum.  His  wa^es  do  not  come 
in  till  he  completes  his  contract,  and 
meanwhile  the  money-lender,  who  usual¬ 
ly  combines  corn-dealing  with  banking, 
furnishes  him  with  supplies.  The  artisan 
works  on  his  own  account,  but  as  he  has 
no  capital  either  to  buy  his  raw  materials 
with,  or  to  maintain  himself  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  the  money¬ 
lender’s  assistance  must  be  obtained. 
The  substantial  jieasant  farms  his  ances¬ 
tral  acres,  but  the  money-lender  advances 
the  seed  for  the  ground,  and  a  daily  sub¬ 
sistence  for  the  husbandman,  to  be  re¬ 
paid  at  harvest.  In  a  word,  the  money- 
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lender  supplies  the  capital,  and  the 
villagers  supply  the  labor  requisite  for 
industrial  enterprise.  The  petty  rural 
bankers  are  a  shrewd  class  of  men.  They 
foresaw  that  the  scanty  harvest  of  1865 
would  render  cultivation  very  profitable 
in  1866,  and  made  their  advances  on  an 
unusually  liberal  scale.  Land  that  had 
lain  so  long  fallow,  that  the  little  ridges 
between  the  fields  were  obliterated,  was 
ploughed  up,  and  four  millions  of  eager 
husbandmen  pushed  cultivation  up  dry 
elevations,  and  deep  into  jungles,  which 
had  in  more  prosperous  years  lain  waste. 
For  this  year  even  a  meagre  crop  would 
be  a  profitable  one.  A  low  class  of  land, 
therefore,  that  in  ordinary  seasons  did 
not  pay  the  cost  and  risks  of  tillage, 
might  be  highly  remunerative.  Never 
had  the  September  crop  been  so  widely 
sown,  and  the  least  observant  traveler 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
boundless  expanse  of  green  that  every¬ 
where  spread  before  him. 

Wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  goes,  he 
carries  with  him  his  respect  for  precedent. 
Throughout  the  scarcity  it  was  deemed 
of  the  highest  importance  to  know  what 
measures  had  been  adopted  in  previous 
dearths,  and  the  Indian  journals  from 
time  to  time  displayed  considerable  re¬ 
search  in  their  comparisons  between  the 
present  dearth  and  the  famine  of  1769. 
it  did  not  appear  that  prices  materially 
differed  during  the  two  calamities. 
Throughout  the  sea-board  districts  graiu 
sold,  during  several  months  in  1 866,  at 
threepence  a  pound,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  maximum  price  reached  in 
1769-70.  In  several  isolated  places  dur¬ 
ing  both  famines  food  was  not  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  prices.  In  both  cases  the 
rural  population  had  flocked  towards  the 
great  towns,  and  in  1866,  as  in  1769, 
many  aged  and  diseased  persons  had  sunk 
from  exhaustion  on  the  roads. 

Here,  however,  the  analpgy  ceased. 
Some  of  the  measures  for  meeting  the 
famine  of  1866  had  proved  ineflicient, 
but  in  1769  no  measures  w’hatever  had 
been  taken.  In  1769  the  torrent  of  mi¬ 
gration  towards  the  cities  had  gone  on 
unchecked.  Hundreds  of  thousands  had 
died  upon  the  streets,  and  thousands  had 
torn  one  another  to  pieces  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  food  at  rich  men’s  doors.  In  1866 
a  series  of  relief-depots  had  been  organ¬ 


ized  to  act  as  breakwaters  along  the 
routes  leading  to  the  capital.  Within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Calcutta,  on  the  great 
north  road,  three  immense  hospices  had 
been  set  up  ;  one  at  Kaneegunge,  one  at 
Burdwan,  and  one  at  Hooghly.  In  order 
the  more  effectually  to  counteract  the 
displacement  of  the  population,  a  system 
was  also  organized  for  sending  back 
paupers  from  Calcutta  to  their  homes, 
charging  their  subsistence  in  the  mean¬ 
while  partly  to  the  relief  committee  of 
their  district,  partly  to  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  capital.  But  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  difference  was  to  be  found  in 
the  state  of  agriculture.  The  famine  of 
1769  left  one-third  of  the  province  wa.ste. 
The  uncultivated  land  speedily  relapsed 
into  jungle,  the  jungle  soon  teemed  with 
tigers,  and  the  human  population,  grad¬ 
ually  driven  in  from  the  outlying  parts, 
gathered  together  towards  the  centres  of 
the  districts.  Every  volume  of  the  an¬ 
cient  manuscript  records  besirs  witness  to 
the  battle  that  raged  between  man  and 
tbe  wild  l)easts.  In  districts  where  not 
even  a  tiger  can  now  be  found,  a  still 
more  formidable  enemy,  the  wild  ele¬ 
phant,  roamed  in  herds  from  village  to 
village,  throwing  down  the  houses,  lift¬ 
ing  off  the  roofs  of  granaries,  trampling 
the  crops,  and  emshing  everything  that 
opposed  him.  Even  the  charcoal-burners, 
who  for  generations  had  faced  the  tiger, 
fled  before  the  rush  of  the  wild  elephant, 
and  their  forest  hamlets  appear  in  the 
revenue  returns  subsequent  to  1770  as 
deserted.  One  magistrate  on  an  official 
tour  casually  noticed  that  forty  parishes 
(jpurgunnahtt)  had  been  dei>opulated  by 
these  animals ;  and  a  collector  plainly 
told  Sir  John  Shore  that,  unless  their 
depredations  were  promptly  checked,  it 
would  l)e  impossible  to  co’lect  the  land- 
tax,  The  lieutenants  in  charge  of  the 
north  road  drew  a  certain  allowance  per 
mile  for  keeping  it  free  from  tigers,  and 
throughout  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  the  sums  disbursed  to 
huntsmen  for  bringing  in  the  heads  of 
wild  beasts  formed  an  important  item  iu 
the  accounts  of  the  local  treasuries. 

In  1866,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
effect  of  the  famine  was  greatly  to  extend 
cultivation.  Square  miles  of  arid  coun¬ 
try,  which  up  to  the  spring  of  that  year 
had  borne  nothing  but  sal-scrub,  were 
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waving  with  rice-crops  in  August,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  husbandmen  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  distress  afforded  a 
plausible  argument  to  the  advocate  of 
petite  culture;  for  in  order  that  the  land 
might  be  cultivated,  the  cultivators  had 
to  be  fed.  The  blessed  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  former  famines  is, 
that  a  class  of  rural  capitalists  existed  to 
feed  them.  In  17G9  the  husbandmen 
had  died  of  starvation,  and  his  land  had 
gone  out  of  tillage  for  want  of  seed  ;  in 
1S6C  money-lenders  w’ere  anxious  to  ad¬ 
vance  food,  landlords  were  w’illing  to 
remit  rentS;  on  consideration  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  share  of  the  crop  at  harvest  time. 

Both  calamities  altered  for  a  time  the 
relation  of  agricultural  labor  to  capital. 
The  cultivator  became  a  subject  of  com- 

E''',ion.  The  famine  of  1769  left  more 
than  the  remnant  of  the  population 
could  till.  Landlords  began  to  entice 
away  tenants  from  tlieir  neighbors* 
estates.  The  husbandman  could  get  land 
at  a  lower  rent  from  the  adjoining  pro¬ 
prietors  than  from  the  proprietor  on 
whose  estate  he  lived.  A  numerous  class 
of  non-resident  tenants  developed,  each 
collector  espoused  the  cause  of  the  land¬ 
holders  within  bis  own  jurisdiction,  and 
the  mutual  jealousies  which  resulted  in¬ 
terrupted  the  execution  of  writs  even 
during  tlie  firm  administration  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  In  the  famine  of  1866,  the 
village  capitalists  thought  it  their  inter¬ 
est  to  extend  the  area  of  tillage ;  the 
number  of  husbandmen  did  not  increase 
with  the  increased  demand  for  them,  and 
agricultural  labor  found  itself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  its  bargain  with  capital  on 
improved  terms. 

In  truth,  the  money-lenders  had  no 
choice  but  to  support  the  husbandmen. 

>  The  failure  of  the  crops  of  1865  had 

rendered  it  impossible  for  the  cultivator 
to  repay  the  advances  of  that  year ;  the 
few  sheaves  that  he  reaped  were  hypo¬ 
thecated  to  the  landholder  for  the  rent ; 
and  the  capitalist  had  the  alternative  of 
deserting  the  husbandman  and  writing 
off  the  advances  of  1865  as  bad  debts,  or 
of  continuing  to  support  him  for  another 
year,  and  taking  the  chance  of  having  the 
whole  repaid,  with  interest,  out  of  the 
harvest  of  1866. 

After  July  prices  gradually  declined, 
but  the  distress  rapidly  increased.  The 


[July, 

September  harvest  had  become  a  matter 
of  certainty ;  speculators  knew  it  was 
useless  to  hold  back  on  the  contingency 
of  higher  prices  in  1867,  and  poured 
their  stores  into  the  market.  Yet  the 
pauper  population  grew  at  a  rate  that 
baffled  the  calculations  of  the  relief  com¬ 
mittees.  Each  of  these  bodies  had  sub¬ 
mitted  an  estimate  of  the  sum  it  would 
require  from  the  public  purse.  The 
amount  had  been  placed  at  its  disposal, 
but  many  committees  now  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  for  additional  grants ;  and 
in  one  case  the  discrepancy  between  the 
estimated  and  the  actual  requirements 
proved  so  great,  that  a  commissioner  was 
specially  deputed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  miscalculation.  These  causes 
are  now  clear.  The  rains  had  put  a  stop 
to  most  kinds  of  rural  industry.  Tank¬ 
digging  became  impossible,  when  the 
tanks  were  filled  with  ten  feet  of  w’ater. 
It  was  useless  to  work  on  embankments 
when  the  rain  washed  the  earth  down 
faster  than  it  could  be  hea[>ed  up  ;  and  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  to  clear  lands 
on  which  a  new  crop  of  jungle  would 
grow  rank  in  a  week.  Tlie  im|)etus  that 
the  rains  at  first  gave  to  husbandry  had 
for  a  time  more  than  compensated  for 
the  cessation  of  the  other  undertakings. 
But  before  the  end  of  July  the  ploughing 
and  transplanting  had  been  finished,  and 
the  multitude  of  additional  laborers  to 
whom  these  processes  had  given  employ¬ 
ment  were  again  adrift. 

I’estilence  also  began  to  tell  heavily 
upon  the  underfed  population.  The  fe¬ 
vers  which  make  their  appearance  annu¬ 
ally  at  the  end  of  the  rains  this  year 
assumed  a  particularly  virulent  type. 
The  laborer  frequently  ekes  out  his  wages 
by  boiling  up  a  wild  herb  with  his  rice  ; 
but  during  the  famine,  while  w'andering 
about  in  search  of  work  be  had  eaten 
the  herb  raw,  along  with  the  parched 
grain  w'hich.  fonns  the  viaticum  of  the 
poor  Bengali.  In  July  dysentery  broke 
out  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  yet  more 
terrible  disease.  Cholera  always  lurks 
in  the  densely  crowded  lanes  of  a  native 
town.  At  an  early  period  in  the  course 
of  the  famine,  the  attention  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  strict 
sanitary  precautions,  precautions  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  required  the 
sanction  of  a  sj)ccial  law,  but  ior  which 
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the  municipal  institutions  that  Sir  Cecil 
Beadon  has  sown  broad-cast  over  Bengal 
now  afford  ample  machinery.  The  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  proved  successful.  The 
large  cities  where  the  disease  bad  been 
most  dreaded,  suffered  least ;  many  of 
them,  indeed,  escaped  altogether,  while 
some  of  the  rural  towns  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  decimated.  Hundreds  of 
families  who  might  have  supported  them¬ 
selves  at  home,  fled  from  their  villages 
and  encamped  under  trees  outside  the 
relief-dej)ots.  Throughout  the  country, 
schools  shut  up,  and  the  panic-stricken 
masters  ded ;  but  not  a  single  instance 
appears  of  a  school  within  a  municipality 
closing  on  account  of  the  disease.  In  one 
large  town  that  had  not  the  advantage 
of  municipal  institutions,  all  business, 
public  and  private,  ceased,  the  doors  of 
the  courts  remained  shut,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  were  filled  with  refu¬ 
gees  from  the  plague-stricken  city. 

Before  the  beginning  of  August  the 
whole  talent  and  energy  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  had  gravitated  towards  the 
work  of  dealing  with  the  famine.  A 
magistrate  of  distinguished  reputation 
was  deputed,  with  several  assistants,  to 
the  perilous  operation  of  importing  grain, 
during  the  south-west  monsoon,  into  the 
sea-board  districts,  and  many  a  robust 
young  English  constitution  gave  way 
amid  the  swamps  of  Lower  Bengal  and 
the  solitary  jungles  of  Orissa.  The  Re¬ 
venue  Board  directed  the  whole  relief 
operations  from  Calcutta,  and  found  its 
authority  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  control¬ 
ling  the  private  inclinations  of  its  local 
officers.  Where  no  poor-laws  exist  char¬ 
ity  is  always  a  matter  of  sentiment  No 
one  Clin  help  feeling  strongly  during  a 
famine  ;  but  those  who  feel  most  strong¬ 
ly  will  consider  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Government  niggardly,  for  no  human 
efforts  can  altogether  avert  the  inevitable 
suffering,  while  men  of  more  moderate 
humanity  will  dwell  upon  the  dangers  of 
overdoing  State  relief.  No  local  com¬ 
mittee  precisely  coincided  with  the  views 
of  another,  and  indeed  each  committee 
consisted  of  two  parties,— one  tending  to 
err  on  the  side  of  benevolence,  the  other 
on  the  side  of  economy.  Whether  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  or  should  not  import 
1*10*0,  continued  a  matter  of  dispute  till 
the  end  of  the  famine.  Many  argued 


that  the  State  could  not  bring  in  grain 
without  striking  at  the  root  of  private 
trade,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  a  panic 
among  the  corn-dealers.  To  reduce  the 
market  rates,  by  cheap  sales,  in  favor  of 
those  who  would  die  if  left  to  those  rates, 
was  a  duty  ;  but  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of 
the  regular  trader  would  be  an  injustice. 
In  the  end  it  would  be  better  for  Govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  its  rice  at  whatever  rate 
happened  to  prevail  in  the  local  market, 
and  to  leave  the  internal  transit  of  grain 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
other  side  replied,  that  the  very  fact  of  a 
relief-depot  having  been  opened  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  natural  o|)eration  of  these 
laws,  and  that  the  only  way  by  which 
Government  could  restore  the  equilibri¬ 
um  was  by  importing  its  own  grain. 
State  charity  brought  crowds  of  paupers 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  if  the 
new-comers  were  fed  out  of  the  local 
stock  of  grain,  prices  would  rise  to  an 
alarming  height  Besides,  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  much  wider  difference  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  local  rates  and  the 
prices  in  the  cities  than  the  cost  of  transit 
explained,  showed  that  the  capital  or  the 
enterprise  of  the  small  country  towns 
were  unequal  to  the  task  of  importing 
food.  Government,  by  entering  the  locm 
market  as  a  large  purchaser  for  its  relief- 
depots,  would  increase  this  inequality, 
and  produce  an  artificial  scarcity.  On 
the  whole,  the  arguments  for  importation 
prevailed,  and  the  committees  bought 
their  supplies  in  the  cheapest  markets. 

At  first  the  relieving-oflicers  strictly 
discriminated  between  necessitous  per¬ 
sons  and  impostors ;  but  before  the  end 
of  July  it  became  unsafe  to  refuse  food 
to  any  applicant  Cholera  made  small 
distinction  between  the  able-bodied  and 
infirm  pauper,  so  long  as  his  stomach 
was  empty.  Most  of  the  committees 
distributed  boiled  rice,  but  in  a  few  lo¬ 
calities  it  appeared  better  to  give  the  un¬ 
cooked  grain.  Each  plan  lay  open  to 
serious  objections.  The  first  failed  to 
reach  the  most  respectable  classes  who 
required  charitjr ;  the  second  proved  in¬ 
effectual  to  relieve  the  multitude.  The 
Sanscrit  cannon  ordains  observances  with 
regard  to  meats  and  drinks,  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  more  minute  than  all  the  pre¬ 
cepts  to  be  found  in  the  last  Four  Books 
of  Moses.  If  a  Hindu  eats  rice  which 
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has  been  cooked  by  a  man  belonging  to 
a  caste  inferior  to  his  own,  or  which,  af¬ 
ter  cooking,  has  passed  through  such  a 
man's  hands,  he  becomes  unclean,  and 
can  regain  his  position  only  by  costly  of¬ 
ferings.  Some  Brahmans,  indeed,  claim 
descent  from  ancestors  of  such  quality 
that  no  breach  of  the  ceremonial  code 
can  touch  their  inherent  purity,  and  An¬ 
glo-Indians  were  recently  amused  by  the 
vagaries  of  a  young  Bengali  nobleman, 
who  ate  forbidden  meats  every  evening 
and  purified  himself  by  the  mere  fiat  of 
his  will  next  morning.  But  to  a  respect¬ 
able  Hindu  of  the  middle  class,  loss  of 
caste  has  all  the  terrors  that  the  Interdict 
had  to  the  Parisian  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus.  Even  in  the  jails  of  Bengd 
the  authorities  find  it  necessary  to  respect 
this  prejudice,  and  each  caste  of  felons 
has  a  cook  for  itself.  Fortunately,  the 
famine  penetrated  only  a  small  way  up¬ 
wards  among  the  respectable  classes,  but 
those  that  it  did  reach  suffered  much 
more  intensely  than  the  low-bom  laborer.  ^ 
The  well-to-do  artisan  patiently  bore  the 
extremity  of  hunger  rather  than  pen.uit 
the  boiled  rice  from  the  depot  to  pass  his 
lips.  His  younger  children,  W’ho  had 
not  been  inducted  into  the  caste,  might 
frequent  the  enclosures,  but  his  wife  and 
grown-up  sons  were  forced  rigidly  to  ab¬ 
stain,  Many  of  the  adults  got  over  the 
difiSculty  by  flying  to  the  cities  and  merg¬ 
ing  their  individuality  among  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  paupers ;  indeed  it  was  no  secret 
that  even  the  Brahmans  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  threw  off  all  restraint ;  but 
to  the  very  last,  village  opinion  and  an¬ 
cient  prejudice  proved  too  strong  for  those 
that  remained  at  home.  The  writer 
urged  a  family  in  the  last  stage  of  volun¬ 
tary  starvation  to  take  advantage  of  the 
State  charity.  “  What !  ”  replied  one  of 
them  who  could  not  stand  erect  from 
weekness,  “  shall  I  eat  the  impure  food 
in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  of  my 
father?  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  unboiled  rice  bad 
been  distributed,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
recipients  would  have  devoured  it  raw. 
Most  of  them  were  too  poor  to  buy  fuel, 
and  some  had  passed  the  boundary 
which  divides  extreme  hunger  from  ma¬ 
nia.  Uncooked  rice,  particularly  in  stom¬ 
achs  irritated  by  long-continued  fasting, 
brings  on  a  fatal  disease,  and  it  seem^ 


better  that  the  respectable  few  should 
endure  their  voluntary  sufferings  than 
that  the  multitude  should  die.  A  mid¬ 
dle  course  existed,  indeed,  but  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  paupers  had  been  classified  with 
respect  to  their  ability  to  work,  they 
might  also  have  been  classified  on  a  biisis 
of  caste.  The  majority  consisted  of  day- 
laborers,  who  thankfully  accepted  food 
without  asking  through  whose  hands  it 
had  passed  ;  for  the  minority,  belonging 
to  a  more  scrupulous  rank  of  life.  Brah¬ 
man  cooks  might  have  been  provided 
from  the  jails. 

We  have  described  the  measures  by 
which  the  classes  whose  earnings  proved 
insufficient  to  procure  their  daily  food 
were  enabled  to  live  through  the  famine ; 
it  remains  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
conspicuous  effects  of  the  scarcity  on  the 
people  at  large.  The  population  became 
visibly  weaker.  An  extensive  indigo- 
planter  complained  that  although  be 
gave  his  vat-men  rations  in  addition  to 
their  daily  wages,  they  were  unable  to 
beat  the  stalks  with  the  necessary  force, 
and  left  much  of  the  dye  unextracted. 
The  trade  in  all  manner  of  luxuries 
ceased,  and  the  artisans  whose  business 
it  is  to  produce  them  found  themselves 
worse  off  than  the  unskilled  laborer. 
Silk-weaving  communities  are  numerous 
throughout  the  famine-stricken  districts, 
and  their  beautiful  fabrics  were  altogeth¬ 
er  unsaleable.  A  few  of  them  obtained 
employment,  through  the  relief  commit¬ 
tees,  from  benevolent  firms  in  Calcutta, 
but  many  fled  to  the  towns,  and  the 
money-lenders  refused  advances  upon 
the  implements  of  manufacture  to  those 
who  remained ;  for  if  a  weaver  should 
eventually  migrate,  there  was  no  one  to 
take  his  place,  and  his  loom  became 
valueless.  The  most  painful  feature  in 
Uie  famine  was  the  patient  despair  of 
these  poor  artisans. 

Crime  greatly  increased.  Throughout 
the  famine  every  jail  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  ;  huts  h^  been  erected  first  in¬ 
side,  then  outside  the  walls,  but  these 
soon  become  unable  to  hold  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  prisoners,  and  a  sort  of  convict 
camp  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  increased  number  of  guards, 
serious  outbreaks  took  place,  and  the 
apprehension  of  a  rush  against  the  gates 
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grew  so  general  that  in  several  jails 
posts  were  driven  into  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  outer  doors.  These  precau¬ 
tions  would  have  proved  less  successful 
than  they  did  but  for  the  Whipping  Act. 
Certain  offences  may  be  punished  either 
with  imprisonment  or  flogging,  and  mag¬ 
istrates  took  advantage  of  the  alternative 
to  lessen  as  far  as  possible  the  pressure 
on  the  jails.  Indeed,  some  Courts  ap- 
>ear  to  have  strained  the  meaning  of  the 
aw.  Rice  stealing  formed  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  offences,  and  theft  is  one 
of  the  crimes  for  which  whipping  may 
be  awarded.  But  the  Indian  penal  Code 
makes  a  distinction  if  several  persons 
join  together  in  order  to  steal,  and  rob¬ 
bery  by  a  gang  of  five  or  more  individ¬ 
uals  is  the  moat  serious  offence  against 
property  known  to  the  law.  Persons 
found  guilty  of  this  crime  ordinarily  re¬ 
ceive  a  sentence  of  transportation ;  last 
year  many  of  them  escaped  with  a  flog¬ 
ging.  In  several  districts  the  criminal 
business  became  so  heavy  that  additional 
judges  had  to  be  appointed,  and  the  Ses¬ 
sions  Courts  held  jail-deliveries  for  the 
first  time  during  the  great  autumn  festi¬ 
val  of  the  Hindus. 

Before  the  end  of  July  the  famine  had 
develojied  a  slave  trade.  Parents  had 
ceased  to  be  able  to  support  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  preferred  selling  them  to 
seeing  them  starve.  Such  transactions 
have  always  been  common  in  India  dur¬ 
ing  seasons  of  distress ;  indeed,  John 
Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth, 
wrote  to  his  wife,  in  a  year  when  prices 
did  not  reach  one-half  the  rates  of  1866, 
that  he  was  purchasing  black  babies 
every  morning  for  a  few  shillings  apiece. 
The  buyers  generally  adopt  the  children, 
and  with  these  transactions  the  law  does 
not  interfere ;  but  there  is  always  a  pro- 
jiortion  of  them  reserved  for  a  worse  fate. 
One  of  the  many  blessings  which  the 
transfer  to  the  Crown  has  wrought  for 
India  is  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  The 
last  enactment  of  the  Company  on  the 
subject  distinctly  recognizes  the  existence 
of  slaves,  and  only  forbids  the  Courts  to 
give  effect  to  contracts  for  their  barter  ; 
the  code  that  formed  the  first  great 
legislative  work  of  the  Queen’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Bengal  pronounced  slavery  of 
whatever  form  illegal.  Notwithstanding 
the  severe  penalties  attached  to  slave¬ 


dealing,  however,  the  nefarious  trade 
revived  during  the  scarcity  of  1866. 
Infamous  women  went  about  buying  up 
beautiful  girls ;  in  the  capital  and  its 
suburbs,  under  the  very  eye  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  eleven  persons  were  said  to  be  in 
jmson  at  one  time  awaiting  trial  .for  the 
offence,  and  suspicions  of  conniving  at, 
if  not  of  actually  patronizing  the  traflSc, 
w’ere  mixed  up  with  the  uame  of  a  noble 
Mussulman  family. 

The  number  of  unfortunates  who  died 
from  hunger  will  never  be  accurately 
known.  India  wholy  lacks  the  statisti¬ 
cal  machinery  which  has  been  so  fruitful 
of  salutary  reforms  in  our  own  country. 
Even  the  official  census  is  the  result  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  guessing,  and  many  of 
its  returns  are  ludicrously  incorrect.  No 
register  is  kept  of  births  or  deaths  ;  and 
of  the  estimates  promulgated  with  regard 
to  the  loss  of  life  during  the  recent  fam¬ 
ine,  one  h.alf  are  the  mere  conjectures  of 
officials,  the  other  half  are  the  mere  con¬ 
jectures  of  journalists.  The  highest 
computation  we  have  seen  returns  the 
deaths  at  one  million,  but  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  those 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  the  famine 
and  those  w'hose  death  was  the  natural 
result  of  disease.  If  it  include  both, 
we  are  inclined,  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  to  consider  it  too  low.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  mortality  of  the  twenty-seven  million 
inhabitants  of  the  famine  stricken  dis¬ 
tricts,  amounts,  at  the  death-rate  preva¬ 
lent  in  Lower  Bengal,  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  the  additional 
deaths  brought  about,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  a  year  of  famine,  certainly 
excels  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  If  the  estimate  means 
that  one  million  persons  perished  from 
the  effects  of  the  famine  alone,  it  is  too 
high.  The  town  in  Western  Bengal 
where  the  mortality  reached  its  climax 
was  Raneegunge.  It  is  situated  close  to 
the  north  road,  and  received  the  whole 
drift  of  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Bengal  proper  and  the  adjacent  hill- 
country.  A  depot  had  been  established 
forty  miles  to  the  west,  to  stem  the  rush 
of  the  highland  population,  but  cholera 
visited  it  so  severely  that  .the  starving 
crowds  endeavored  rather  to  push  on  for 
Raneegunge.  Raneegunge,  too,  was 
unfortunate  in  being  the  receptacle  for 
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all  who  broke  down  upon  their  pilgrim¬ 
age  from  the  upper  provinces  to  Jagga- 
nath,  or  on  the  road  from  the  west  coun¬ 
try  to  Calcutta.  Many  of  the  travelers 
perished  by  the  wayside,  and  a  still 
larger  number  reached  llaneegunge  in  a 
stage  of  exhaustion  at  which  relief  comes 
too  late.  Some  of  them  could  not  swal¬ 
low,  and  died  with  the  rice  in  their 
mouths ;  others  could  not  retain  food ; 
and  of  many  the  digestive  functions  liad 
ceased  to  act,  and  a  hearty  meal  only 
hastened  death.  The  magistrate  in 
charge,  a  gentleman  to  whose  untiring 
humanity  the  poor  wayfarers  from  the 
northw’estcrn  districts  owe  much,  stated 
that  during  a  short  time  eighteen  paupers 
perished  every  night  in  and  around  lia- 
ueegunge,  ana  during  several  months,  the 
average  was  probably  not  less  than  ten. 
The  writer  twice  visited  the  town,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  classifying  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Sixty  per  cent,  were  lepers,  and 
{>ersons  who  had  been  suffering  under 
scrofulous  or  chronic  diseases  not  superin¬ 
duced  by  hunger  ;  of  the  remainder,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  in  general 
fever  or  an  acute  bowel-complaint.  Very 
few  seemed  to  have  suffered  the  last  pangs 
of  starvation  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  even  in 
li^eegunge,  one  hdf  would  have  died 
had  there  been  no  £unine.  Indeed,  the 
general  effect  of  the  scarcity  w^as  rather 
to  accelerate  the  death  of  diseased,  and,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  useless  members 
of  the  community,  than  to  increase  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  able-bodied 
laboring  classes.  Judging  from  personal 
observations  made  during  three  tours,  at 
the  beginning,  about  the  middle,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  famine,  and  from 
the  uncertain  official  returns  now  before 
us,  we  would  estimate  that  to  the  ordinary 
death-rate  must  be  added  five  hundred 
thousand  deaths  caused  or  .^uxselerated  by 
the  famine.  Of  these,  three  hundred 
thousand  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  accelerated,  and  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  wholly  caused,  by  want  of  food. 
Assuming  the  population  of  Lower  Ben¬ 
gal  to  be  thirty-five  millions,  and  the 
death-rate  to  be  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
the  loss  of  life  caused  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  famine  amounts  to  one- 
seventieth  of  the  whole  inhabitants,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  death-rate  for  the 


year  has  been  to  raise  it  from  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  thousand  to  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand, 
or  rather  more  than  one  half.  The 
lowest  computation  of  the  deaths  in 
1769-70  shows  a  loss,  not  of  one-seven¬ 
tieth,  as  in  1866,  but  of  one  fillh  or  one 
sixth  part  of  the  population. 

That  the  famine  did  not  reach  above 
a  low  stratum  of  society,  the  progress  of 
education  in  1866  abundantly  proves. 
One  of  the  districts  which  suffered  se¬ 
verely  was  Burdwan.  The  Maharajah, 
a  lineal  decendant  of  the  prince  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  in  a  former  page,  fed  in 
tlie  chief  town  alone  from  eight  to  nine 
thousand  people  every  day,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  paupers  were  so  emaci¬ 
ated  that  he  found  it  neccessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  hospitals,  doctors,  and  medical  com¬ 
forts  in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  four  principal 
schools  had  increased  from  878  in  Se|>- 
tcmber  1865  to  994  in  September  1866, 
showing  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  famine  mouths.  The  quality  of 
the  education  sought  had  increased  in  a 
still  higher  ratio.  Boys  had  left  the 
Maharajah’s  vernacular  or  lower  class 
school  to  the  number  of  27,  and  gone  to 
his  Highness’s  upper  class  or  English 
scliool,  which  exhibits  811  on  the  rolls 
in  September  1866,  against  683  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1865.  The  increase  in  higher- 
class  education,  therefore,  had  amounted 
to  nearly  19  per  cent  during  the  scar¬ 
city.  In  smaller  towns,  public  instruc¬ 
tion  prospered  in  an  equal  degree.  My- 
maree,  a  village  sixteen  miles  to  tlie 
south-east  of  Burdwan,  had  suffered  so 
severely  that  many  of  its  inhabitants  de¬ 
serted  their  homes,  and  the  district  relief 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  organize 
a  rice-depot  on  the  spot  Yet  the  pupils 
in  the  Mymaree  English  school  had  in¬ 
creased  from  81  in  September  1865  to 
102  in  September  1866,  or  more  than  25 
per  cent,  and  the  lower  class  vernacular 
school  had  increased  by  more  than  12 
per  cent. 

If  the  famine  anywhere  affected  educa¬ 
tion,  it  would  certainly  have  done  so  in 
lianeegunge  and  Bishenpore.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  first  town  has  already  been 
described.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
misery,  the  attendance  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  school  rose  from  114  to  129,  or 
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nearly  14  per  cent,  and  the  manager 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  raise  the 
class  of  the  education  afforded.  The 
case  of  Bishenpore  was  still  more  strik¬ 
ing.  This  town,  once  the  capital  of 
Western  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of  a  flour¬ 
ishing  manufacture,  had  been  converted 
into  a  pauper  citjr.  Its  many-colored 
silks  lay  mildewed  in  the  weavers’  houses, 
the  artisans  had  fled  to  Calcutta,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  the  shuttle, 
stillness  reigned  in  the  streets.  Those 
who  remained  were  prevented  by  their 
caste  from  accepting  relief  at  the  depot, 
and  shoals  of  diseased  and  dying  crea¬ 
tures  daily  poured  in  from  the  adjacent 
hills  and  jungles.  “  Cholera  has  broken 
out  here,”  wrote  the  relieving-officer  in 
August,  “  and  bids  fair  to  exterminate  the 
whole  of  Bishenpore.”  As  the  traveler 
entered  the  town,  he  passed  through  a 
belt  of  ground  whitened  with  skulls. 
Macaulay  relates,  that  after  the  carnage 
of  Aghrim,  the  dogs  acquired  such  a 
taste  for  human  flesh  that  they  fell  upon 
living  men.  The  same  thing  took  place 
in  Bishenpore  during  the  famine,  and 
the  houseless  paupers  slept  close  to  one 
another  in  ^oups  for  the  purpose  of  mu¬ 
tual  protection.  Until  1866,  Bishenpore 
possessed  only  one  school.  So  backward 
was  education,  that  even  to  this  single 
institution  Government  had  not  ventured 
to  apply  the  grant-in-aid  system,  but  de¬ 
frayed  the  whole  charge  itself  In  1866 
two  new  schools  were  set  up  in  and  near 
Bishenjiore  by  private  individuals,  the 
one  an  English,  the  other  a  vernacular 
institution,  and  were  conducted  success¬ 
fully  through  the  dearth.  The  English 
school-house  had  formerly  been  a  temple, 
but  now  the  idols  were  tumbled  out  into 
the  yard,  and  the  chambers  filled  with 
students  of  Euclid  and  Smith’s  History 
of  Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  num¬ 
bers  who  flocked  to  the  new  institutions, 
the  old  Government  school  held  its  own. 
Forty-six  boys  were  present  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1806,  against  twenty-eight  on  the 
last  open  day  of  the  previous  September. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  few  cases  in  which 
a  respectable  man  was  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  his  children  from  school,  were 
more  than  compensated  by  additions 
from  families  who  had  not  hitherto 
sought  education.  For  a  famine,  like  a 


war,  is  prolific  of  new  men,  and  the  first 
thing  that  a  successful  speculator  in  Ben¬ 
gal  does  is  to  send  his  children  to  school. 
The  writer  paid  repeated  visits  to  the  re¬ 
lief  depots  in  seven  districts,  and  endea¬ 
vored  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  previous  circumstances  of  the  pau¬ 
pers.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  every 
one  in  the  throng,  but  as  nearly  as  he 
could  estimate,  he  came  personally  in 
contact  with  5000  persons.  Each  of 
them  had  his  tale  of  reverses,  a  tale 
which  never  suffered  for  want  of  a  little 
coloring,  but  we  did  not  meet  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  man  who  professed  to  have  been  in 
the  position  of  a'Veell-to-do  shop-keeper, 
or  of  a  substantial  peasant,  holding  five 
acres,  nor  with  a  single  woman  who  re¬ 
presented  herself  as  the  widow  of  such  a 
man.  M.any  of  them  said  they  had  had 
land,  but  in  very  few  instances  had  the 
quantity  exceeded  two  acres,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  them  were  professional  beggars, 
leprons  and  maimed  persons,  cripples, 
day-laborers  who  eked  out  their  wages 
by  means  of  public  charity,  the  wives 
and  children  of  artisans  who  had  desert¬ 
ed  their  homes,  aliens  from  the  starved 
hill-districts,  pilgrims  who  had  fallen 
sick  on  the  high-road,  and  strays  and 
waifs  of  various  races  who,  through 
indolence  or  misfortune,  h.ad  drifted  into 
the  rice-depots.  It  was  essentially  a  pro¬ 
letarian  famine. 

An  abundant  harvest  in  September 
put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of  an¬ 
other  year  of  di-stress,  and  the  work  of 
sending  back  the  laboring  classes  to  their 
former  homes  and  wonted  avocations  be¬ 
gan.  This,  in  order  to  be  done  safely, 
had  to  be  done  slowly,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  pauper  population  pre¬ 
sents  grave  diflScuties. 

The  lesson  of  the  scarcity  of  1866  is, 
that  a  famine,  like  a  pestilence,  in  order 
to  be  dealt  with  successfully,  must  be 
dealt  with  before  its  actual  presence  be¬ 
comes  felt  No  specific  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  for  cholera,  but  cholera  has  ceased 
to  make  the  terrible  ravages  which  it  did 
on  its  first  two  raids  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  owe  our  comparative  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  epidemic  less  to  medical 
skill  during  its  visits  than  to  the  sanitary 
precautions  which  have  been  taken  be¬ 
fore  it  makes  its  appearance.  Nor  has 
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any  specific  yet  been  discovered  for  a 
famine.  State  charity  cannot,  even  in 
in  this  country,  reach  a  certain  class  of 
the  poor,  and  not  a  year  passes  'without 
some  sad  tale  of  death  from  starvation. 
But  state  charity  in  Bengal  has  to  en¬ 
counter  two  enemies’  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Time  and  space  are  continually 
frustrating  the  eflforts  of  the  Government, 
and  during  the  past  year,  while  rice  was 
offered  to  every  one  who  would  take  it, 
half  a  million  of  people  perished  because 
they  could  not  reach  the  depots  in  time. 
Food  could  be  distributed  from  the  Scilly 
Islands  to  the  Orkneys  in  less  time  than 
it  could  be  distribute  through  a  single 
one  of  the  five-and-thirty  districts  of 
Lower  Bengal.  The  only  remedy  for  a 
famine  is  the  progress  of  civilization. 
As  capital  increases,  as  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways  penetrate  the  country,  as  irrigation 
works  extend,  famines  will  become  more 
and  more  a  thing  of  the  past  in  India. 
The  classes  who  suffered  in  1866  were 
those  whose  earnings  just  sufficed  in  or¬ 
dinary  seasons  to  feed  them  on  the 
cheapest  kind  of  food.  As  wages  rise, 
the  style  of  living  will  rise  with  them, 
and  the  day-laborers  of  India,  like  the 
corresponding  rank  in  England,  will 
have  some  margin  to  fall  b^k  upon  in 
times  of  scarcity.  Orissa,  the  part  of  the 
province  on  which  the  famine  bore  heav¬ 
iest,  is  the  part  which  is  most  isolated, 
and  the  only  one  in  w'hich  the  absence 
of  a  permaent  arrangement  for  the  land- 
revenue  has  kept  the  proprietors  poor, 
and  rendered  agricultu^  improvements 
impossible.  Orrissa,  however,  will  short¬ 
ly  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  this 
respect  as  the  other  districts ;  and  the 
undertakings  which  render  man  indepen¬ 
dent  of  nature  are  making  daily  strides 
throughout  Bengal.  Before  the  next  gen¬ 
eral  failure  of  the  crops,  importation  from 
Bnrmah  and  improve  means  of  internal 
distribution  will  have  made  famine,  in 
the  terrible  sense  of  the  word,  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  a  future  generation  will  cite 
the  five  hundred  thousand  victims  of 
1866  as  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  which  must  then  have  prevailed. 


Fruer’t  Ifa^aziDc. 

FRANCE  UNDER  RCIIELIEU  AND 
COLBERT.* 

Whatever  mi^  be  the  ultimate  judg¬ 
ment  formed  of  Comte’s  Philosophy,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  en¬ 
gage  the  best  attention  of  several  gener¬ 
ations  of  thinkers.  On  this  point  at  least 
friends  and  foes  are  pretty  certain  to  be 
agreed.  It  is  a  vast  structure  right  in 
the  path  of  human  progress,  and  whether 
it  shall  prove,  as  its  friends  assert,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  causeway  along  which  future 
generations  of  mankind  may  safely  travel 
to  yet  unknown  regions  of  truth  and 
beauty  ;  or,  as  its  foes  think,  a  huge  ob¬ 
struction  which  must  laboriously  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  way  ;  both  equally  must 
admit  that,  in  either  case,  it  will  occupy 
the  energies  of  the  best  minds  for  a  good 
while  to  come.  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
with  it,  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It 
is  not  only  here  in  our  midst,  but,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  everywhere ; 
along  every  line  in  which  human  thought 
can  move,  speculators,  if  they  advance 
far  enough,  are  sure  to  meet  with  it,  and 
must  either  come  to  terms  with  it  or 
overthrow  it.  For  it  is  not  a  theory  or 
generalization  in  some  outlying  province 
of  investigation,  but  a  philosophy  which 
embraces  all  provinces.  Now  philoso¬ 
phies  may  be  superseded.  They  are  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  refuted;  in  other  w'ords, 
they  may  be  overturned  by  adherents 
from  within ;  they  do  not  ca{>itulate  to 
adversaries  from  without.  A  philosopher 
should  look  upon  his  ardent  disciples,  if 
they  are  able  as  well  as  ardent,  as  pro¬ 
bably  his  worst  foes.  Who  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  Plato  ?  Aristotle,  “the 
mind  of  his  school.”  Who  gave  the 
severest  blow  to  Cartesianism  !  Spinoza, 
the  most  illustrious  of  Cartesians.  Who 
brought  Kant  into  disrepute  ?  His  dis¬ 
ciple  Fichte.  When,  at  long  intervals 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  minds  of 
sufficient  force  and  compass  arise  which 
are  capable  of  taking  stock  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  ideas  of  their  epoch,  of  projecting 
a  vast  synthesis  which  approximately 
covers  the  whole  visible  area  of  human 
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thought,  the  intellectual  dynasty  thus 
established  has  generally  an  easy  victory 
over  the  partial  antiquated  systems  which 
it  supplants.  It  is  when  its  authority  is 
wide  and  supreme,  when  it  undertakes 
to  legislate  en  maitre  for  the  infinitely 
complex  phenomena  which  go  to  form 
human  nature,  that  its  danger  and  in¬ 
security  really  begin.  Then  it  is  that  in 
some  far  distant  and  hitherto  submissive 
satrapy  a  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to 
gather,  to  grow  larger  and  blacker  with 
bodeful  constancy,  till  it  has  at  last  over¬ 
shadowed  the  heavens.  And  when  the 
storm  is  over  the  old  empire  has  passed 
away.  So  it  will  be,  as  we  are  led  to 
think,  with  the  philosophy  of  Comte. 
The  world  will  have  to  submit  to  it  be¬ 
fore  it  can  discard  it ;  to  pass  through  it 
before  it  can  effectively  reject  it 

It  is  well  known  that  in  none  of  his 
speculations  did  Comte  show  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  genius  so  magnificently  as  in 
his  conceptions  of  history.  What  Lavoi¬ 
sier  w.as  to  chemistry,  what  Newton  was 
to  astronomy,  that  Comte  was  to  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Whatever  modi¬ 
fications  or  additions  may  in  the  course 
of  time  be  made  with  regard  to  his  views, 
from  them  will  always  be  traced  the 
first  luminous  ray  which  lighted  up  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  the  past.  The 
philosophy  of  history,  as  the  term  was 
understood  in  the  last  generation,  had 
fallen  into  deserved  disrepute  by  reason 
of  its  pretensious  shallowness,  and  hope¬ 
less  instability  of  conception  and  princi¬ 
ple.  It  generally  amounted  to  little  more 
than  going  through  the  records  of  the 
past  with  a  perpetual  sneer  on  the  lips, 
and  a  ceaseless  self  congratulation  on  the 
wisdom  of  “  our  enlightened  age,”  as 
compared  with  the  besotted  ignorance  of 
our  wretched  ancestors.  This  sort  of 
thing  passed  away  when  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  itself  became 
discredited,  and  then  the  dramatic  and 
pictorial  historians — the  Thierrys  and 
Macauleys — came  upon  the  scene.  These 
quite  rightly  laid  it  down  that  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  understand  the  past  before 
reasoning  about  it ;  that  we  had  better 
see  it  clearly  before  explaining  it  philo¬ 
sophically;  that  the  great  points  were 
accuracy  of  detail  and  truth  of  coloring, 
and  that  if  these  were  duly  attended  to, 


the  philosophy  of  the  subject  might  with 
some  safety  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
That  the  dramatic  historians  did  great 
service  in  their  day,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Their  mistake  lay  in  supposing  that 
theory  could  be  so  early  discard^  that 
they  themselves,  among  others,  were  not 
replete  with  theory,  such  as  it  was.  The 
two  illustrious  writers  just  named  show¬ 
ed  this  in  the  most  striking  light.  One 
M’rote  a  history  full  of  ethnological  the¬ 
ory,  the  other  wrote  one  full  ot  politico- 
Whig  theory,  and  both  are  slowly  pass¬ 
ing  away,  in  consequence,  to  the  limbo 
of  brilliant  but  untruthful  pictures.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  was  felt  that  the  dramatic  histo¬ 
rians  were  overdoing,  and  giving  a  little 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Life  was  too 
short  to  read  the  libraries  of  antique  gos¬ 
sip,  scandal,  and  intrigue  which  they 
offered  for  our  perusal.  And  this  local 
and  historical  coloring,  and  this  mas¬ 
querade  of  history,  what  did  it  all  lead 
to  t  It  was  doubtless  pleasant  enough, 
in  the  hands  of  a  clever  writer,  to  have 
vivid  scenes  reproduced  for  one  in  which 
men  in  short  cloaks,  slouched  hats,  doub¬ 
let  and  hose,  were  the  picturesque  actors  ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  if  these  more  or  less 
elaborate  studies  in  costume  were  all  that 
history  had  to  give  us,  many  of  the  worst 
reproaches  cast  at  it  by  its  professed 
enemies  were  not  unfounded.  And  amid 
all  this  sentimental  partiality  for  the  mere 
pageantry  of  the  past,  it  would  still  recur 
to  many  minds  to  ask  what  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  all  ?  Whence  arose  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  change  in  the  ever  varied  and 
marvellous  scene  disclosed  to  us  looking 
down  the  vista  of  centuries?  There  we 
could  see,  not  only  men,  but  opinions  and 
systems  contending  and  prevailing. 
Why  T  The  change  was  incessant ; 
growth  here,  decay  there.  Tq  what  end  ? 
Over  all  these  questions,  over  all  this 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  Comte’s  lu¬ 
minous  conception  of  the  three  periods 
arose  like  the  sun  in  his  splendor,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  history  is  changed. 
The  past  lies  behind  us  as  a  visibly  con¬ 
nected  organic  whole,  a  vast  drama  of  end¬ 
less  variety  and  numberless  scenes,  under 
all  of  which  lies  an  essential  unity  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  development  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  important  of  these  scenes 
Dr.  Bridges  has  made  the  subject  of  the 
remarkable  volume  now  before  us — name- 
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ly,  the  political  and  philosophic  part  play- 
^  by  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  two  great  figures  which  occupy 
'  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  author’s 
picture  are,  as  the  title  implies,  Richelieu 
and  Colbert.  But,  although  the  work  is 
a  model  of  fulness  and  compactness,  and 
the  policy  of  these  statesmen  is  illustrated 
with  a  rare  grasp  both  of  detail  and 
general  principle,  Dr.  Bridges  has  no 
scruple  in  casting  free  glances,  not  only 
over  contemporary  history  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  backwards  and  forwards  also 
up  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  down  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  other — tossing  groups  of 
nations  and  periods  about  in  a  w'ay 
which  will  be  utterly  bewildering  to  the 
whole  race  of  Drj’asdusts,  but  which  we 
hold  to  be  perfectly  legitimate,  and  full 
of  sobriety  as  well  as  truth.  He  through¬ 
out  proceeds  upon  two  assumptions. 
The  first,  that  European  history  between 
the  fifth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  is 
essentially  one  history,  which  will  not 
bear  division,  either  chronological  or 
geographical,  if  we  would  study  it  with 

firofit  The  second  is  that,  between  the 
imits  just  mentioned,  a  religion  and  a 
polity,  both  with  accidental  modifications 
common  to  all  Western  and  Southern 
Europe,  arose,  culminated,  and  gradually 
fell ;  and  the  combined  result  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Roman  traditions  and  barbarian 
invasions, which  we  know  by  the  names  of 
Feudalism  and  Catholicism,  had  a  period 
of  growth  and  noble  expansion,  say  up 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
that  since  that  period  they  have  had  a 
lingering  but  inevitable  decay ;  that  this 
decay,  equally  with  the  previous  growth, 
lay  in  the  nature  of  things,  and,  while  it 
might  be  varied,  and  here  and  there 
postponed,  was  not  finally  to  be  avoided. 
Thus  the  history  of  Europe,  contemplated 
by  the  light  of  these  two  principles, 
especially  of  the  last,  in  spite  of  its  multi¬ 
form  complexity  and  change,  is  at  once 
shot  through  with  a  thread  of  unity  and 
intelligible  sequence.  A  clear  idea  is 
afford^,  not  only  of  the  starting-point 
left  behind,  but  of  the  goal  as  well  to 
which  human  affairs  are,  and  have  been, 
constantly  tending.  We  learn  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  changes  and  revolutions  in 
Church  and  State  have  not  been  solely 
or  chiefly  the  work  of  malignant  rebels 


bent  on  destroying  pablic  order  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  but  the  result  of 
immense  forces  having  their  seat  in  the 
profound est  depths  of  human  nature 
itself.  We  thus  get  a  criterion  by  which 
the  actions  of  men  and  the  working  of 
institutions  may  be  judged  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  equity  and  reason.  The  sectari¬ 
ans  who  have  hitherto  for  the  most  part 
monopolized  history  deal  out  their  praise 
and  blame  either  at  random,  as  the  fit 
takes  them,  or  else  on  the  easy  assump¬ 
tion  that  their  own  party  or  clique,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  was  always  in  the  right, 
and  its  adversaries  always  wrong.  And 
thus  the  great  men  of  the  past  are  alter¬ 
nately  fiends  or  angels,  according  to  the 
politics  or  church  of  the  writer  who 
paints  them.  Historjr  so  written  becomes 
a  mere  vehicle  for  vituperation  and  party 
spleen.  But  what  is  it  we  mean  when 
we  assert,  for  instance,  that  Philip  II., 
on  the  one  hand,  was  a  reactionary  king, 
and  Henry  IV.  was  a  progressive  one  on 
the  other  T  It  is  clearly  not  a  mere  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  predilection,  but 
manifestly  a  fact,  about  which  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  neither  can  have  any  doubt.  It 
is  a  fact  that  Philip  did  his  utmost  to 
stop  the  course  which  human  affairs  had 
taken  in  his  time,  and  have  continued  to 
take  ever  since.  It  is  a  fact,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  Henry  did  precisely  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  presciently  prepared  to 
welcome  and  assist  the  advent  of  the  new 
order  of  things  which  he  saw  the  future 
had  surely  in  store.  And  so,  without  a 
tinge  of  partisanship,  we  may  estimate 
the  value  and  characters  of  the  two  men. 
The  one  was  for  the  modern  era,  the 
other  ag.’unst  it ;  the  one  worked,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  say,  in  accordance  with 
veracity  and  fact,  as  the  issue  sufficiently 
proves;  the  other  devoted  himself  to  a 
phantom  of  the  past,  which  he  vainly, 
fatuously,  and  cruelly  strove  to  realize  in 
the  present.  May  we  not,  after  such  a 
probation,  call  the  one  great  and  the 
other  little  ;  the  one  good  and  admirable, 
the  other  hateful  and  contemptible  ?  In 
a  word,  have  not  we  here  got  a  very  fair 
working  criterion  by  which  to  estimate 
the  characters  of  history  T 

Dr.  Bridges  has  contented  himself  with 
indicating,  in  bare  yet  bold  outline,  the 
progress  of  the  great  social  forces  which, 
starting  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
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gradu.illy  undermined  both  Feudalism  The  growth  and  wealth  of  the  communes 
and  Catholicism.  Up  to  the  date  just  or  free  towns  in  France,  but  more  espe- 
named,  both  Fedualism  and  Catholic-  daily  in  rich  and  thriving  Flanders,  was 
ism  had  grown  and  ezimnded  with  showing  men  that  there  was  something 
unabated  vigor  and  life.  The  spiritual  better  for  them  in  the  world  to  do  than 
supremacy  of  the  Popes  waxed  ever  slaving  and  fighting  for  a  feudal  suzerain, 
stronger  and  stronger.  Good  men  At  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  the  sturdy 
and  clear-headed  men  alike  felt  that  the  burghers  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  made  it 
l*apal  power  was  salutary,  elevating —  clear  to  the  prancing  nobles  of  France 
was  friendly  to  their  best  and  deepest  that  townsmen  and  artisans  could  not 
interests — to  be  supported,  and  even  only  work  better,  but  also  fight  better, 
fought  for,  if  need  were.  Then  slowly  than  their  aristocratic  oppressors.  And 
came  a  great  change.  In  the  Universi-  this  silent  but  ceaseless  revolution  in 
ties  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  men  things  secular  and  spiritual  has  been  go¬ 
of  leisure  and  meditation  were  reflecting  ing  on  without  interruption.  The  frag- 
and  comparing.  The  Church  frowned,  ments  of  Catholicism,  the  fragments  of 
She  was  ceasing  to  be  a  mother,  and  pre-  feudalism  which  still  exist  here  and  there, 
j)aring  for  her  future  character  of  harsh  are  seen,  by  all  who  have  eyes,  to  be 
stepdame.  Whereupon  men  thought  gradually  melting  away  wdth  the  progress 
and  compared  only  the  more.  The  of  science  and  of  industry.  Whatever 
Church,  it  now  appeared,  was  willing  to  may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  illimitable 
be  your  friend  only  on  conditions — harsh,  future,  the  abolition  of  aristocratic  privi- 
tyrannical  conditions  ;  among  others,  lege  and  dogmatic  orthodoxy  is  clearly 
that  you  ceased  thinking,  that  you  ceased  the  immediate  goal  to  which  w'e  are 
caring  for  truth,  unless  it  were  her  truth,  tending. 

She  was  your  friend,  not  solely  or  chiefly  But  assuming  now  as  sufficiently  prov- 
because  you  were  pure,  devout,  and  aspir-  ed  that  the  advent  of  the  modem  era — 
ing ;  unless,  besides  all  this,  you  were  the  principles  of  ’89,  as  Dr.  Bridges,  fol- 
prepare<i  to  Lake  her  word  and  authority  lowing  French  writers,  is  pleased  to  call 
for  everything,  and  suppress  and  eradi-  it — w’as  certain  and  inevitable,  it  is  still 
cate  your  love  of  truth  as  an  evil  passion,  manifest  that  the  outward  form  and  cir- 
as  a  lust  of  the  flesh  which  would  imperil  cumstance  of  that  advent  was  to  some 
your  soul.  That  love  of  truth  was  extent  a  matter  of  choice  and  fore- 
clearly  likely  to  imperil  her  supre-  thought,  a  matter  in  which  large  and  noble 
macy  became  more  and  more  evident ;  statesmanship  might  take  a  single  part, 
that  it  was  devilish  and  damnable.  The  principles  of  ’89  were  sooner  or 
less  and  less  so.  Side  by  side  with  later  certain  to  triumph,  they  w’ere  in  the 
this  spiritual  revolution  an  analogous  past  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn ;  if  the 
one  w.as  taking  place  in  the  secular  w'orld  world  went  on,  they  were  inevitable.  But 
of  feudalism.  Feudalism,  of  w’hich  so  the  mode  of  their  triumph  w’as  evitable, 
much  evil  is  often  inconsiderately  spoken,  was  controllable.  At  the  opening  of  the 
was  once  a  very  noble  and  beautiful  seventeenth  century  this  point  was  un- 
thing,  infinitely|snperior  to  the  hard,  glit-  decided,  lay  in  the  remote  future.  Would 
tering,  social  systems  of  Greece  and  the  incipient  decay  of  Catholicism  and 
Rome.  The  ideal  of  the  knightly  charac-  feudalism  then  in  progress  be  wisely  as¬ 
ter — an  ideal  more  than  once  approx-  sisted,  wisely  directed,  by  statesmanship 
imately  reached,  as  in  the  exquisitely  competent  to  the  task,  or  would  it  be 
lovely  nature  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  or  vainly  yet  disastrously  delayed  aud  im- 
in  the  less  known  instance  of  Count  peded?  Would  the  successive  steps 
Theob.ald  of  Champagne,  the  friend  of  leading  to  the  destined  end  be  taken 
St  Bernard — was  an  ideal  far  beyond  slowly  and  deliberately  one  by  one,  or 
the  conception  of  the  haughty  oligarchs  would  they  all  be  deferred  to  be  taken  at 
and  aristocrats  of  the  ancient  world,  and  one  terrific  leap  t  Would  the  change  be 
to  this  day  retains  a  perfume  of  grace  gradual,  ])eaceable  t  would  the  excision 
and  comeliness.  But  leudalism  also  was  of  the  old  be  slow  yet  constant  each 
degenerating — was  not  only  degenerat-  mouth  and  year  bringing  its  small  iustal- 
ing,  but  was  being  gradually  superseded,  ment  of  substituted  new,  or  would  it  all 
Niw  SaiUES-Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.  6 
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be  rosen’ed  for  one  universal  crash  amid 
the  shaking  of  nations  ?  In  a  word,  was 
the  Revolution  to  come  as  we  know  it, 
or  in  a  more  mild  and  benignant  form  ? 
These  questions  summon  Richelieu,  Ma- 
zarin,  Colbert,  and  Jjouis  XIV.,  the  four 
chief  characters  in  Dr.  Bridges’s  book, 
on  the  historic  scene.  And  if  we  apply 
the  princij)le8  above  enunciated  to  the 
public  policy  of  these  prominent  actors 
in  European  history,  we  arrive  at  this 
,  result — namely,  that  Richelieu  was  a  true 
j  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  Revolution,  of  the  Revolution  as  we 
do  not  know  it,  in  that  he  aimed  at  and 
did  much  to  advance  (1)  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  (2)  abolition  of  aristocratic  power 
and  privilege ;  (3)  jieaceful  industry  ;  (4) 
the  unity  and  consolidation  of  France  as 
a  nation.  That  Mazarin  continued  his 
foreign,  and  Colbert  his  domestic,  policy, 
while  Louis  XlV!,  in  the  larger  portion 
of  his  reign,  succeeded  in  undoing  the 
W’ork  of  all  three,  and  thus  stands  before 
history  as  the  remote  but  indubitable 
autlior  of  the  Revolution  as  we  do  know 
it — the  Revolution  of  September  massa¬ 
cres,  noyades,  and  guillotine. 

Into  the  very  able  and  luminous  dis¬ 
sertations  in  which  Dr.  Bridges  pro¬ 
pounds  and  illustrates  his  views,  we  have 
no  intention  to  enter.  is  too  terse  for 
compression,  too  round  and  harmonious 
to  ^  exhibited  by  extract  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  he 
appears,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  be 
very  largely  endowed  with  the  best  and 
rarest  qualities  of  a  great  historian.  The 
exceptional  elevation  of  his  point  of 
view  ;  the  sweep  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  historical  survey ;  the  breadth  and 
calmness,  not  only  of  his  style  and  lan¬ 
guage,  but  of  his  entire  conception  and 
treatment ;  and,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  to  be  presently  noticed,  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  candor  and  impartiality  of 
his  judgments,  cannot  fail  to  win  for  him 
a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
love  and  reverence  genuine  history.  He 
unites  two  very  uncommon  and  opposite 
gifts — namely,  great  command  of  cold 
philosophical  deduction  and  unimpas- 
sioned  application  of  principles,  with  a 
keen  interest  in  human  character  and 
emotion,  and  a  most  sensitive  spontane¬ 
ous  sympathy  with  the  good  and  the 
heroic  wherever  displayed.  The  reminis¬ 


cence  of  a  great  name  or  of  a  noble  action 
at  once  flushes  his  style  with  a  deep  glow 
of  fervor  and  admiration  ;  grandeur  and 
devotion  of  mind  kindle  instantly  in  him 
a  responsive  and  ap])reciative  enthusi.asm. 
lie  has  a  genius  for  history. 

And  now  w’e  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
confess  that  there  are  certain  portions  of 
Dr.  Bridge’s  work  which  are  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  excite  opposition,  not  only  from 
the  uncandid  adversaries  of  his  master’s 
philosophy,  but  also  from  many  who  are 
anxious  to  do  that  philosophy,  and  Dr. 
Bridges  also,  all  the  justice  they  can. 
We  take  exception,  in  the  first  place,  to 
his  inordinate  estimate  of  the  greatness 
and  originality  of  Richelieu’s  genius.  In 
his  third  lecture  he  says : — “  Richelieu’s 
grasp  of  the  situation  was  indeed  far 
larger,  if  not  more  noble,  than  that  of  the 
Swedish  hero.  Gustavus  was  inspired,  as 
Cromwell  after  him,  by  something  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  cru¬ 
sader.  Richelieu,  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  - 
Catholic  Church,  was  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  neither  sect  Ilis  policy  was 
simply  occidental.  I  use  the  word  in  its 
double  sense  of  contrast.  His  policy  was 
occidental,  as  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  a  policy  purely  national,  and  as  op- 

{)Osed  also  to  a  policy  exclusively  Catho- 
ic  or  Protestant.”  In  this  remark  a 
cosmopolitan  turn  of  mind  is  ascribed  to 
Richelieu,  which  he  was  very  far  from 
possessing.  No  French  statesman  ever 
lived  who  cared  more  for  French  glory, 
French  inten^sts,  French  prestige  and 
importance.  He  said  that  the  reverses 
of  France  “  killed  ”  him,  while  her  suc¬ 
cesses  gave  him  life.  Provided  an  offi¬ 
cer  or  subordinate  of  his  were  a  “  bon 
Fran<;ais,”  a  phrase  the  Cardinal  often 
used,  he  cared  but  little  what  else  he 
was.  That  his  national  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion  were  very  far-sightM,  and  had  no¬ 
thing  vulgar  or  Napoleonic  about  them, 
we  readily  acknowledge.  But  this,  we 
take  it,  is  not  what  Dr.  Bridges  means 
by  occidental  statesmanship.  Again,  his 
Protestant  alliances,  and  the  European 
equilibrium  which  he  labored  to  bring 
about,  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  a  won¬ 
derful  sagacity  and  political  foresight. 
That  Richelieu  was  sagacious  no  one  wilK 
question,  but  where  is  the  marvel  that  a 
great  secular  statesman  should  be  chiefly 
actuated  by  secular  motives  in  the  choice 
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of  hia  alliancea  ?  Richelieu  had  powe^^ 
ful  adversaries  in  Spain  and  Austria, 
and  felt  that  without  Protestant  aid 
be  had  but  an  indifferent  prospect  of 
getting  the  better  of  them.  lie  accord¬ 
ingly  co-operated  with  Gustavus  and 
other  Protestants.  Dr.  Bridges  thinks 
this  conduct  shows  a  singular  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  prevalent  religious  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  age.  But  even  such  a 
poor  creature  as  Francis  I.,  a  century 
previously,  had  been  equal  to  a  similar 
reach  of  liberal  statesmanship.  He  pro¬ 
mised  to  assist  the  Protestant  princes 
who  formed  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
that  ho  would  do  his  best  to  “les  secou- 
rir  ii  son  pouvoir  sans  rien  e'pargner.” 
And  further,  as  regards  the  balance  of 
power,  which  Richelieu  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  did  much  to  promote,  it  is  clear  that 
the  treaties  and  alliances  which  were  so 
often  made  and  broken  between  Charles 
V.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIIL,  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  crude  and  rudimentary 
conception  of  such  an  equilibrium  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  expanded  and  com¬ 
pleted  as  time  wore  on.  The  w'hole 
pith  of  the  matter  amounts  to  nothing 
more  profound  than  this,  that  it  is  salu¬ 
tary  and  politic  for  the  smaller  and 
weaker  members  of  the  European  system 
to  unite  against  any  one  over-grown 
Power  which  might  be  ready  to  play  the 
tyrant  over  the  rest  It  proceeds  on  a 
supposition,  in  fact,  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  ignored  or  neglected  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  play-grounds  of  ingenuous 
youth. 

But  this  point  of  difference  with  Dr. 
Bridges  is  quite  of  trivial  importance 
compared  with  those  which  follow.  Wo 
refer  to  his  treatment  and  estimate  of 
Constitutional  government,  and  the  view 
he  takes  of  the  historical  position  justly 
occupied  bv  Protestantism  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  modem  Europe.  Against 
the  former  Dr.  Bridges  brings  no  regular 
charge,  he  does  not  state  at  any  length 
the  objections  to  which  he  considers  it 
open ;  but  he  Omits  a  succession  of 
sneers  surprising  to  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  his  master’s  writings,  but 
which  we  venture  to  think  out  of  harmo¬ 
ny  with  the  tone  of  candor  and  dignity 
which  distinguishes  the  rest  of  his  book : 

“  The  practical  government  of  France  [he 
says]  has  been  a  strong  centralized  monarchy 


administered  by  middle-chiss  officials.  The 
practical  Glovemment  of  England  has  been  an 
equally  strong  local  aristocracy,  administered 
by  aristocratic  officials.  Popular  consent  to 
taxation  during  the  last  three  centuries  has 
been  the  rule  in  neither,  as  in  England  assuredly 
it  is  not  the  rule  now.  And  whether  the  Go¬ 
vernment  be  a  united  monarchy  or  a  commer- 
cio-feudal  aristocracy,  whether  the  millions  be 
governed  by  the  thousands  or  be  governed  by 
one,  would  seem  to  be  to  the  millions,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  seem  to  the  thousands,  a  matter 
of  but  secondary  importance.” 

It  is  painful  to  find  a  writer  of  such 
rare  elevation  and  moderation  as  Dr. 
Bridges  condescending  to  so  captious 
and  prejudiced  a  style  as  this.  That 
many  points  in  French  life  and  national 
organization  contrasts  favorably  with 
their  analogues  in  England,  no  well-in¬ 
formed  person  will  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  admit.  But  that,  of  all  things, 
French  bureaucracy  and  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  selected  as  topics  on 
which  to  establish  a  comparison  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  to  our  advantage,  is 
what  could  hardly  have  been  ex|)ected. 
Does  Dr.  Bridges  really  think  that  the 
chief  difference  between  English  and 
French  officials  is,  that  in  the  one  coun¬ 
try  they  are  taken  from  the  middle-class 
— in  the  other,  from  the  upper  class  I 
Does  he  really  think  an  army  of  func¬ 
tionaries — reckoned  by  some  to  number 
upwards  of  800,000  paid  agents  of  the 
government — does  not  constitute  a  hea¬ 
vy  incubus  on  the  country  which  supports 
it  t  That  country  is  France.  Does  Dr. 
Bridges  really  think  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  our  financial  improvidence 
and  shortcoming,  we  have  had  no 
more  effective  control  over  our  Budgets 
than  the  French  have  had  over  theirs  1 
Does  he  think  that  we  should  endure  a 
growing  deficit  in  time  cf  peace  with  the 
equanimity  which  they  at  this  moment 
display  ?  Again,  our  author  tells  us 
that  Richelieu  did  not  summon  the 
States-General,  and  hints  pretty  broadly 
that,  like  a  sensible  man,  be  did  not  trou¬ 
ble  himself  to  adopt  any  “form  whatever 
of  elective  representation.”  It  is  easier  to 
say  that  Richelieu  did  not  do  so  than  to 
show  that  it  would  not  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  for  him  and  for  France  had  he  been 
able  or  willing  to  adopt  some  form  or  other 
of  elective  representation.”  On  this  point 
not  only  the  facts,  but  thS  whole  morla, 
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of  Dr.  Bridge’s  book  may  be  adduced 
against  him.  What  is  his  main  thesis  ? 
Why  this,  that  a  peaceful  revolution,  a 
peaceful  introduction  into  the  modern 
era  was  possible  for  France  had  the  wise 
policy  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Col¬ 
bert  been  persisted  in.  But  it  appears 
that  Louis  XFV.  was  “  fatally  inferior  ” 
to  Richelieu,  and  that  everything  went 
wrong  in  consequence.  Fatal  inferiority 
in  your  despot,  when  you  most  of  all 
need  superiority,  is  just  one  of  those 
fatal  weaknesses  to  which  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  is  peculiarly  liable.  But  it  is  odd 
to  see  a  thinker  like  Dr.  Bridges  sigh¬ 
ing  over  “  might  have  beens.”  However, 
it  is  competent  to  us  to  point  to  what 
has  been  and  is,  and  to  remark  that, 
with  all  her  aristocracy  and  landlordism, 
England  just  precisely  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  what  France  failed  to  do — to  intro¬ 
duce  the  modern  era  peacefully,  without 
the  univei*8al  holocaust  of  her  traditions 
and  political  continuity  to  which  the 
country  of  Richelieu  was  ultimately 
driven. 

With  regard  to  Protestantism  and  its 
historical  position,  we  venture  to  think 
that  Dr.  Bridges  is  still  more  unjust. 
Both  he  and  Comte  seem  to  be  deserted 
of  their  usual  candor  and  impartiality 
when  they  sj)eak  of  the  Reformation 
and  its  results.  Comte  was  fond  of  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  and  France  on  her 
“  having  escaped  the  delusive  and  trea¬ 
cherous  stage  of  Protestantism.”  Into 
the  general  question  we  cannot  enter  on 
this  occasion.  The  pith  of  Dr.  Bridge’s 
reasoning  is  that  Protestantism  stood  in 
the  way,  not  only  of  Richelieu  and  his 
schemes  of  centralization,  but  also  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  political  and  spiritual 
emancipation  of  the  French  nation.  The 
refractory  and  unpatriotic  nobles  were 
its  great  patrons,  and  it  could  only  have 
prevMled  in  France  at  the  cost  of  “  a 
new  impulse  which  would  be  given  to 
feudalism.”  Now  even  Mr.  Buckie, 
whom  Dr.  Bridges  rather  tamely  follows, 
in  much  that  he  says  of  the  Reform  move¬ 
ment,  might  have  taught  him  better  than 
this.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  history 
of  those  times  that  the  nobles  were  de¬ 
serting  the  Protestant  cause  with  undis¬ 
guised  alacrity  throughout  the  first  period 
of  Louis  XIII.^  reign.  The  numerous 
conversions  to  the  dominant  religion 
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sufficiently  prove  this.  The  great  As¬ 
sembly  which  gathered  at  Rochelle,  and 
which  eventually  gave  Richelieu  a  useful 
pretext  for  demolishing  that  stronghold 
of  Galvanism,  was  openly  denounced  and 
neglected  by  the  aristocratic  members 
of  the  party.  And  when  later,  in  1632, 
Henry  of  Montmorency  raised  his  revolt 
in  Languedoc,  he  found  favor  and  sup¬ 
port  among  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
none  among  the  Protestant  clergy  and 
laymen.  Mazarin,  who  was  in  a  good 
position  to  know,  declared  that  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with'  the  petit  troupeau, 
the  little  flock  of  Protestants.  It  is  clear 
that,  to  whatever  dangers  of  a  feudal  re¬ 
action  France  might  have  been  exposed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Protestantism  contributed  but  little 
to  them.  Again,  if  it  be  true,  as  as¬ 
serted  by  Dr.  Bridges,  that  by  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Protestantism  in  France  “the 
progress  of  French  thought  would  have 
been  hampered,  and  the  great  philosophic 
movement  of  the  last  century,  culmina¬ 
ting  in  the  French  Revolution,  would 
have  been  seriously  retarded” — if  the 
reformed  faith  was  really  such  an  impe¬ 
diment  in  the  pathway  of  all  progress, 
political  and  intellectual — how  comes  it 
to  have  been  so  wise  in  Richelieu  to  lend 
it  the  helping  hand  he  so  often  did  ?  Dr. 
Bridges  holds  it  as  one  of  its  titles  to  ad¬ 
miration  that  politically  he  held  the 
balance  so  evenly  between  the  two  faiths. 
But  this  was  in  efifeot  to  “  hamper  the 
progress  of  French  thought,”  to  “  retard 
the  great  philosophic  movement  of  the 
last  century.”  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
if  the  reactionary  powers  of  Spain  and 
Austria  wanted  opposing — and  no  one  is 
more  convinced  than  Dr.  Bridges  that 
they  did— then  the  historical  value  of 
Protestantism  is  amply  vindicated,  for 
without  it  most  certainly  they  could  not 
have  been  opposed. 


Oiambert's  Jonrnsl. 

GREENWICH  TIME. 

If  we  examine  the  time-books  of  our 
trunk  railways,  we  shall  find  in  some  ot 
them  a  distinct  statement  that  Greenwich 
time  is  kept  “  on  this  railway  and  all  its 
branches  ;  ”  in  others,  in  which  no  simi- 
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lar  notice  occurs,  the  same  rule  is  by  uni¬ 
versal  consent  followed  :  indeed,  if  uni¬ 
form  time  were  not  thus  kept,  it  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  regulate 
safely  the  great  number  of  trains  which 
daily  travel  with  varying  speed  over 
many  of  our  principal  lines,  some  of 
which  must  wait  at  definite  points,  while 
others,  which  run  quicker,  pass.  With 
uniform  time,  inde^,  the  safe  working 
of  our  crowded  lines  is  a  problem  suffi¬ 
ciently  difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  bow  much  these  difficulties  would 
be  increased  were  w’e  to  revert  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  forefathers,  in  which  each 
place  kept  its  own  local  time.  Bradshaw 
is  already  confusion  to  many,  but  Brad¬ 
shaw  with  local  time  would  1^  inexplica¬ 
ble  to  all. 

But  the  reader  may  a.sk,  what  is  “  Green¬ 
wich  time  ?  ”  and  what  “  local  time  I  ”  and 
why  does  Greenwich  time  po.ssess  such  pe¬ 
culiar  value  over  that  of  any  other  place  as 
to  cause  it  to  be,  so  to  say,  at  a  ])remium  T 
And  what  is  “  mean  time  ?  ”  These  mat¬ 
ters  we  will  endeavor  simply  to  explain. 

The  sun,  as  everybody  knows,  deter¬ 
mines  what  we  call  day  and  night,  on 
account  of  the  alternate  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  ;  the  daily  return  of  the  sun  is  there¬ 
fore  used  as  our  ordinary  measure  of  time. 
Two  kinds  of  solar  time  are  of  necessity 
employed — true  solar  time  and  mean  sjar 
time.  But  why  two  kinds  of  solar  time  ? 
Because  true  solar  time  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  used  in  practice,  as  we  will  ex¬ 
plain.  We  must  premise  that  true  solar 
time  at  any  place  is  such  as  is  furnished 
by  a  sun-dial ;  or  more  acurately,  at  noon, 
by  noting  w'hen  the  shadow  of  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  hue  or  rod  falls  duo  south  (the 
true  north  and  south  line  being  8uj)posed 
to  be  known),  that  instant  being  noon — 
true  solar  time.  Now,  let  a  clock  at  any 
place  be  set  with  tlie  sun  on,  say  April 
15.  Suppose  the  clock  to  go  uniformly 
and  accurately  for  a  year,  then  about  the 
same  day  of  the  year  following,  the  clock 
and  sun  will  again  be  together.  But  will 
they  have  been  together  throughout  the 
intervening  year  t  Only  on  three  occa¬ 
sions — about  June  14,  August  31,  and 
December  24.  At  all  other  times,  the 
sun  will  have  been  either  somewhat  be¬ 
fore  or  somewhat  behind  the  clock,  the 
greatest  deviations  being  fourteen  and  a 
half  minutes  inFebruary,and  a  little  more 


than  sixteen  minutes  in  November  ;  the 
sun  being  after  the  clock  at  the  former 
time,  and  before  it  at  the  latter  time. 
The  difference  is  caused  by  inequality  in 
the  motion  of  the  sun.*  That  old  Sol  is 
unsteady  in  his  course  may  be  new  to  some 
persons  ;  but  so  it  is ;  and  as  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  to  make  our 
clocks  keep  wdth  the  sun  throughout  the 
year,  and  as  the  inequalities  are  compara¬ 
tively  small,  we,  in  practice,  neglect  them 
altogether  ;  and  thus  comes  tnean  solar 
thney  or  tnean  time,  that  used  in  the  daily 
business  of  life,  as  distinguished  from 
true  solar  time,  which  agrees  with  mean 
or  clock  time  only  on  four  days  of  the  year, 
at  the  times  previously  mentioned.  The 
difference  between  the  two  for  each  day 
is  generally  given  in  all  almanacs  of 
repute,  in  a  column  usually  beaded  “Clock 
before  the  Sun,  ”  or  “Clock  after  the 
Sun  ”  as  the  case  may  be.  Ingenious  men 
have  in  ages  past  constructed  clocks,  styl¬ 
ed  “  equation  clocks,”  to  keep  time  with 
the  sun  ;  but  they  can  be  considered  as 
little  more  than  curiosities,  and  not  like¬ 
ly  ever  to  come  into  general  use,  could 
they  bo  made  ever  so  perfect 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Greenwich  time  and  local 
time.  The  sun,  as  any  one  can  see,  trav¬ 
els  through  the  sky  from  east  to  west. 
Evidently,  therefore,  to  all  places  situated 
on  a  supposed  north  and  south  line,  it 
will  be  noon,  or  one  (J’clock,  or  two 
o'clock,  t&c.,  at  the  same  instant  Thus, 
when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich,  it  is  also 
noon  at  all  places  directly  north  or  direct¬ 
ly  south  of  Greenwich  ;  and  similarly  for 
other  hours  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  lo¬ 
cal  time  at  all  such  places  will  be  the  same 
as  Greenwich  time.  And  manifestly,  as 
the  sun  comes  from  the  east,  it  will  be 
noon  at  all  places  east  of  our  imaginary 
north  and  south  line,  before  it  is  noon  at 
Greenwich  ;  correspondingly,  at  all  places 
to  the  west  of  the  same  line  it  will  be  noon 

*  Strictly  s]>csking,  we  should  say  motion  of 
the  earth,  but  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  as  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  just  in  the  same  way  as  when  tra¬ 
veling  on  a  railway,  we  say  (erroneously),  how 
quickly  this  or  that  object  flies  past,  when  it  is 
oursi'lf  that  is  in  motion.  We  may  take  the  ad- 
ranfage  of  a  note  further  to  cx|*liiiu  that  the  ine¬ 
quality  spoken  of  due  to  two  causes  :  one  is  the 
varying  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the 
sun ;  the  other,  the  inclinaton  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  earth  turns  to  the  same  orbit. 
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after  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich  ;  that  is  to 
say,  loeal  time  precedes  Greenwich  time 
for  all  places  to  the  east,  and  follows 
Greenwich  time  for  all  places  to  the 
west  The  greater  the  distance  of  the  place 
from  Greenwich  east  or  west,  the  greater 
will  be  the  interval  by  which  the  local  time 
■w’ill  precede  or  follow  that  of  Greenwich. 
Places  due  north  or  south  of  each  other 
have  the  same  local  time  ;  thus,  Liveipool 
local  time  is  the  same  as  Newport  (Mon.) 
local  time,  both  following  Greenwich  by 
twelve  minutes.  The  distinction  b^ 
tween  local  time  and  Greenwich  time  en¬ 
ables  us  to  explain  also  the  term  longitude. 
The  difference  of  longitude  between  any 
two  places  is  merely  the  difference  of 
their  local  times,  and  the  longitude  of  any 
place  is  thus  its  difference  in  time  from 
some  point  fixed  on  as  standard.  The 
selection  of  a  place  of  reference  is  alto¬ 
gether  arbitrary,  and  in  each  capital  city 
is  usually  adopt^.  The  English  count 
from  Greenwich,  the  French  use  Paris, 
and  similarly  in  other  countries.  Thus 
w'e  see  that  Greenwich  having  long  been 
the  point  from  w’hich  longitudes  were 
counted  by  the  English,  Greenwich  time 
naturally  came  to  be  that  universally 
adopted  when  the  necessity  for  uniform 
time  arose. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railways, 
every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom 
kept  its  own  local  time.  Any  person  tra¬ 
veling  in  those  days  eastward  or  west¬ 
ward  through  the  country,  and  carying  a 
good  watch,  would  find  it  gradually  vary 
more  and  more  from  the  time  shown  by 
the  clocks  in  the  districts  through  which 
he  passed  ;  and  this  geographical  dif¬ 
ference,  combined  with  the  real  errors 
of  the  clocks,  which  were  often  extrava¬ 
gant,  caused  a  state  of  things  such  as  we 
could  not  tolerate  now.  On  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  railways,  any  attempt  to 
work  them  by  local  time  could  only  lead 
to  useless  complication,  for  in  running 
from  London  to  Bristol  there  would  be  a 
difference  of  ten  minutes.  Greenwich 
time  was  therefore  employed,  and  grad¬ 
ually  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  railways 
also  adopted  Greenwich  time,  although 
at  some  places  the  “  inovation  ”  was  oppo¬ 
sed  for  a  considerable  period.  At  last, 
however,  the  use  of  Greenwich  time  came 
to  be  universal.  In  Ireland,  Dublin  time 
is  employed.  This  makes  a  discordance 
between  English  and  Irish  time  (English 


being  earlier  than  Irish  by  twenty-five 
minutes).  Travelers  coming  frwn  Ire¬ 
land  should  bear  this  in  mind  :  in  going 
to  Ireland  the  difference  is  of  less  conse¬ 
quence,  as  the  only  inconvenience  would 
be,  that  in  carying  English  time  we  should 
be  always  too  soon.  In  the  same  way  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  French  time  (that 
is,  Paris  time)  is  nine  minutes  later  than 
English  time.  The  boundary  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  especially  of  an  island,  forms  a 
convenient  margin  at  w'hichto  take  a  new 
standard,as  uniform  time  could  not  be  used 
with  advantage  over  a  very  large  tract  of 
country,  at  least  not  if  a  country  extended 
a  considerable  distance  eastward  and 
w’estward,  because  in  distant  parts  the  re¬ 
lation  between  hour  by  the  clock  and 
hour  by  the  day  w’ould  be  partially  des¬ 
troyed.  A  small  inequality  does  really 
exist  in  England  on  account  of  using 
Greenwich  time,  but  it  is  trifling,  and  no 
practical  inconvenience  ensues. 

Having  explained  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  true  solar  time  and  mean  solar  time  or 
mean  time,  at  any  one  place,  and  also  the 
distinction  between  Greemvich  mean  time  or 
Greentcich  time  and  local  time,  we  will  now 
consider  how,  princip.illy,  the  clocks  on 
railways  are  kept  right  Let  us  men¬ 
tion  here  that  Greentcich  mean  solar  time, 
Greenwich  mean  time,  Greenwich  time,  and 
(in  England)  railway  time,  are  synonymous 
terms.  Now,  time  is  most  acurately  and 
regularly  obtained  in  fixe<i  astronomical 
observatories.  The  standard  points  of 
reference  to  an  astronomer  are  the  fixed 
stars,  as  the  positions  of  the  principal 
stais  are  w'ell  known.  The  time  of  being 
due  south,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  “  time 
of  southing,”  of  any  one  of  them,  be¬ 
ing  observed  by  the  “  transit  instrument” 
the  difference  between  the  observed  time 
and  the  time  given  in  the  Nautical  Alma¬ 
nac  is  the  error  of  the  astronomer’s  clock. 
The  clock  used  for  such  observations  is  a 
sidereal  clock,  one  that  keeps  time  with 
the  stars,  the  length  of  the  star  or  side¬ 
real  day  being  different  from  (and  short¬ 
er  than)  that  of  the  solar  jday.*  Theer- 


*  On  account  of  the  advance  daily  niade  by  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  and  the  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  nearest  of  the  stars  as  compared  with 
the  distance  of  the  sun,  it  takes  a  longer  time  for 
any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  to  turn  (by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis)  from  the  sun  again 
to  the  sun,  than  it  does  to  turn  from  any  given  star 
again  to  the  same  star. 
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ror  of  the  sidereal  clock  being  thus  found, 
it  is  mere  matter  of  calculation  (by  the 
same  indispensable  aid,  the  ever  neces¬ 
sary  Nautical  Alminac)  to  ascertain  the 
error  of  the  mean- time  clock.  The  as¬ 
tronomer  being  compelled  to  obtain  cor¬ 
rect  time  at  every  opportunity,  for  his 
own  use,  in  order  to  be  able  to  record 
with  acuracy  the  instant  at  which  any 
phenomenon  that  he  may  observe  takes 
place,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  willingly  dispense  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  their  benetit,  that  which  he  must, 
BO  to  say,  keep  on  hand.  By  connecting 
any  such  observatory  to  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  system,  this  can  be  done  to  any 
extent.  The  observatories  which  have 
given  greatest  facilities  in  this  way  are, 
so  far  as  wo  know,  those  of  Greenwich 
and  Liveq>ooI  in  England,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  in  Scotland. 

The  distribution  of  time  from  Green¬ 
wich  is  very  extensive.  There  is  in  the 
observatory  at  that  place  a  clock  which  is 
kept  showing  exact  Greenwich  time,  and 
this  clock  once  each  hour  automatically 
indicates  the  time  by  telegraph  to  various 
points  in  London.  One  place  at  which 
time  is  tlms  received  is  the  principal  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Electric  and  International  Tel¬ 
egraph  Company  ;  and  in  their  office  is 
a  time-distributing  aparatus,  or  “  chrono¬ 
pher,”  the  function  of  which  is  todistribute 
in  many  directions  the  signals  received 
from  Greenwich.  A  grand  distribution 
is  made  at  10  a.  m.  every  day.  The  in¬ 
strument  so  alters  the  connections  of  a 
great  number  of  provincial  wires  used  in 
the  ordinary  telegraphic  work,  that  the 
Greenwich  signal  at  that  hour  causes  sig¬ 
nals  instantaneously  to  pass  out  on  all 
these  wires,  indicating  the  time  simulta¬ 
neously  at  places  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  All  this  is  done  certainly  and 
romptly,  entirely  by  automatic  means, 
n  this  way,  clocks  on  railways  and  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country  become  regu¬ 
lated,  the  town  and  village  clocks  being 
in  their  turn  rectified  by  the  neighboring 
railw'ay  clocks. 

The  part  played  by  the  observatories 
of  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow 
in  the  work  of  time-distribution,  differs 
from  that  in  operation  at  Greenwich,  the 
signals  furnished  by  the  observatories  at 
those  places  being  used  principally  for 


the  control  of  clocks  in  the  neighboring 
districts.  Greenwich  time  is  of  course 
used.  W e  may  just  say  that,  suppose  at 
Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  time  has  been 
found  by  astronomical  observation,  the 
known  difference  between  Edinburg  and 
Greenwich  time  is  then  allowed  for,  and 
the  Greenwich  time  so  found  is  that 
given  to  the  public.  Now,  before  mak¬ 
ing  special  reference  to  what  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  controlling  clocks  in  the 
places  mentioned,  we  will  speak  further 
of  tlie  plan  itself,  as  it  is  one  likely  to  be 
of  very  considerable  use,  and  well  de¬ 
serves  to  be  generally  known.  Some 
years  ago,  when  galvanism  first  began  to 
be  of  practical  use  to  mankind,  ingenious 
mechanicians  invented  systems  for  work¬ 
ing  clocks  by  use  of  this  pow’er  alone, 
doing  away  with  the  customary  weight 
or  spring.  We  may  instance  the  clocks 
of  Bain  and  Wheatstone  as  among  the 
earliest  contrivances  of  this  kind.  Such 
clocks  required  only  a  simple  train  of 
wheels ;  they  did  not  want  winding  up, 
and  would  go  as  long  as  the  galvanic 
battery  endured.  It  began  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  great  advance  had  been 
made.  In  course  of  time,  however,  it 
was  by  universal  consent  allowed,  that 
to  depend  entirely  upon  galvanic  power 
was  an  unnecessary  refinement  at  the 
best,  if  not  indeed  a  mistake ;  the  disad¬ 
vantages  (which  need  not  be  entered  into 
here)  outweighed  the  advantages,  and 
galvanic  clocks  came  into  bad  repute. 
The  most  valuable  horological  use  of  the 
power  had  not  then  been  discovered — that 
of  using  it  as  an  auxiliary  only.  But  plans 
for  its  employment  in  this  way  began  to 
be  proposed,  the  most  notably  successful 
being  one  patented  by  a  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones 
about  ten  years  ago.  It  consists  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Taking  an  ordinary  wind-up  clock, 
with  seconds  pendulum,  the  bob  of  the 
pendulum  is  removed,  and  a  galvanic 
coil  substituted.  The  coil  is  similar  to  a 
bobbin  or  reel  of  cotton,  supposing  the 
cotton  to  represent  copper-wire,  insu¬ 
lated,  so  that  the  successive  turns  of  the 
wire  shall  not  touch  each  other :  the  coil 
is  fixed  with  the  hollow  horizontal. 
Now,  if  we  set  the  clock  going,  it  will 
still  accumulate  error,  as  before.  But  let 
it  be  placed  in  telegraphic  connection 
with  some  distant  clock  from  which  a 
galcanic  current  is  received  at  each  second 
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of  time,  so  that  tlie  current  received  shall 
circulate  through  the  wire  of  the  coil. 
While  the  current  is  i>a68ing,  and  no 
longer,  the  coil  possesses  magnetic  pro¬ 
perties,  and  such  action  is  produced  be¬ 
tween  it  and  a  i>ermanent  steel  magnet 
fixed  to  the  clock-case,  and  on  to  which 
the  hollow  of  the  coil  swings  at  each  vi¬ 
bration,  that  whether  the  clock  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  loose  or  gain  on  the  standard  clock, 
it  will,  by  the  magnetic  action,  be  either 
accelerated  or  retarded  as  necessary,  and 
maintained  in  ])erfect  harmony  with  the 
standard  clock,  which  has,  so  to  say, 
merely  to  guide  it,  just  as  a  man  may 
steer,  though  he  does  not  propel,  a  large 
ship.  The  first  public  application  of  the 
plan  was  made  in  the  year  1857  to  the 
clock  of  the  townhall,  Livert>ool,  which 
was  adapted  for  control,  and  connected 
with  a  clock  in  the  Liverpool  Observatory. 
It  had  previously  caused  great  inconven¬ 
ience  by  its  irregular  performance ;  but 
since  the  commencement  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Liverpool  merchants  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  possessing  a  clock,  the  first 
blow  of  the  hammer  of  which,  at  each 
hour,  is  true  to  a  second  of  time.  The 
system  has  l>een  extended  in  Liverpool, 
and  since  adopted  both  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  At  the  latter  place,  it 
has  been  taken  up  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  Not  only  are  three  large  public 
clocks  (including  the  clock  of  St  George’s 
Church)  controlled  from  a  standard  clock 
in  the  Glasgow  Observatory,  but  also 
numerous  smaller  clocks,  showing  time 
to  seconds,  and  situated  in  different  parts 
of  the  city ;  and  the  system  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  or  perhaps  now  is  extended,  to 
the  Clyde,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship¬ 
ping. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  plan  is  used  for  a 
novel  purpose.  Some  years  ago,  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Edinburgh  determine<l  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  gun  which  should  be  fired  every 
day.  at  the  instant  of  one  o’clock  Green¬ 
wich  time.  Now,  close  to  the  gun 
(which  is  at  the  Castle),  there  is  placed 
a  clock,  which  discharges  the  gun  by 
releasing,  at  the  proper  instant,  a  weight, 
which  acts  upon  the  friction-fuse  of  the 
gun.  This  clock  must  evidently  be  kept 
right,  and  this  is  done  by  the  plan  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  clock  is 
controlled  by  another  placed  within  the 
Edinburgh  Observatory,  and  the  daily 


firing  takes  place  with  the  greatest  cer¬ 
tainty  and  accuracy.  The  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  led  the  way  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  BO  useful  a  public  monitor,  for, 
as  connected  with  the  subject,  we  may 
further  mention  that  time-guns  have 
since  been  set  up  at  Newcastle  and 
Shields.  These  guns  are  fired  by  gal¬ 
vanic  current  from  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich :  the  fuse  here  employed  is  a 
cliemical  fuse ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one 
ignited  by  the  galvanic  current,  and  it 
acts  rapidly  and  well.  The  reports  of 
the  time-guns  may  be  heard  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance.  To  take  time  from  them 
with  accuracy,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  four  and  a  half  seconds  for  each 
mile  the  observer  is  distant  from  the  gun, 
on  account  of  the  time  taken  by  sound 
to  travel  the  intervening  space.  And 
similary  for  any  tound  signal.  If  the  flash 
of  the  gun  can  be  »een,  no  allowance  is 
necessary,  as  light  travels  through  any 
such  distance  in  an  infinitesimally  small 
fraction  of  a  second.  Perhaps  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  concerning  the  Newcastle 
gun  may  be  new  to  some  readers.  One 
day,  a  coal-miner  from  some  distant  part 
of  Durham,  who  had  never  heard  of  such 
things  as  time-guns,  was  passing  across 
Newcastle  Bridge,  when  he  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  roar  of  the  gun  just  above 
him.  Amazed,  he  asked  a  passenger 
“  what  that  was,”  who  replied  that  it 
was  “one  o’clock.”  “One  o’clock  1” 
exclaimed  the  miner ;  “  I’m  very  glad  I 
was  not  here  at  twelve.” 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  reliable  knowledge  of  exact 
time  in  all  great  centres  of  industry; 
and  yet,  although  time  passes  daily 
through  London  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  people  of  London  have 
(with  one  exception)  few  clocks  on  which 
they  can  implicitly  rely.  The  exception 
— and  a  notable  one — is  the  Great  Clock 
in  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  ;  for 
although  so  costly  a  production,  it  turns 
out,  as  respects  performance,  to  be  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  clock  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  In  the  controlled  clocks  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  nothing  depends  on  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  clocks  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  are  kept  accurately  to 
time  by  the  guiding  power  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  observ'atory  clocks.  But  the  West- 
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minster  clock  is  not  controled  by  any 
other,  and  has  thus  to  depend  on  its 
own  merits.  Telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  Greenwich  exists  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  clock  to  report  au¬ 
tomatically  its  state  every  day  to  the  As¬ 
tronomer-royal  ;  the  Greenwich  record, 
therefore,  demonstrates  the  goodness  of 
the  machine.  It  is  not  allowed  to  de¬ 
viate  more  than  two  seconds  from  true 
time,  and  we  are  told  in  one  of  the  As¬ 
tronomer-royal’s  Reports,  that  “  the  rate 
of  the  clock  may  be  considered  certain 
to  much  less  than  one  second  per  w’eek.” 
"When  we  consider  what  is  the  duration 
of  a  second  of  time,  and  that  such  a  largo 
machine*  is  able  to  perform  for  a  week 
within  that  limit,  we  may  well  marvel  at 
the  result,  proving  as  it  does  the  advance 
made  in  horological  art.  The  people  of 
London  admit  the  goodness  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  ;  and  at  the  clubs,  &c.  Westminster 
time  is  now,  by  universal  consent,  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  representative  of  Greenwich. 
Rut  this  is  not  sufficient  for  all  London  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  what  has 
been  done  in  some  of  our  northern  cities 
does  not  incite  the  citizens  of  London  to 
follow  so  good  an  example,  one,  indeed, 
which  might  be  also  imitated  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  many  of  our  large  towns. 

To  railways,  and  their  attendant  tele¬ 
graphs,  is  the  improvement  so  far  made 
in  the  system  of  time-keeping  in  the 
kingdom  due.  Wheresover  they  pene¬ 
trate,  correct  time  should  be  easily  attain¬ 
able  ;  and  in  our  days,  when  we  live  so 
fast,  and  can  scarcely  stem  the  current 
of  our  daily  work,  an  exact  knowledge 
and  an  economical  use  of  so  important  an 
element  is  not  to  be  disputed.  W e  trust, 
therefore,  that  our  endeavor  to  show,  in 
a  familiar  way,  what  has  so  far  been  ac¬ 
complished,  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  if  only  as  illustrating  the  bene&t 
arising  from  cooperation.  The  astrono¬ 
mer,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  so  useful  to  mankind,  has  not 
the  means  of  promulgating  that  know- 


•  The  clock-fi  ame,  carrying  the  various  trains 
of  weels,  &C,  is  15J  feet  long,  and  4  feet  7  inches 
wide;  the  pendulum,  which  makes  one  vibration 
in  two  seconds,  weighs  between  6  and  7  hundred¬ 
weight;  the  dials,  of  which  there  are  four,  and 
which  are  illuminated  at  night,  are  each  22}  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  it  is  a  day’s  work  for  a  man  to 
wind  the  cluck  up,  both  going  and  striking  parts. 


ledge.  The  electrician,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  vie  with  the  astronomer  in 
his  vocation,  but  possesses  facilities  for 
disseminating  that  knowledge  to  the 
world  ;  and  by  mutual  good-will  mainly 
do  the  systems  which  we  have  described 
exist.  May  such  combinations  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish  and  extend ! 


MacmlUaa's  Magaxine. 

SOME  NOTES  UPON  THE  CHARACTERS 
IN  SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAY  OF 
MACBETH. 

BY  FAX.NT  KEMBLI. 

Macbeth  is  pre-eminently  the  Drama 
of  Conscience.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
history  of  temptation,  in  its  various  agen¬ 
cy  u|K>n  the  human  soul,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  universal  range  of  imagina¬ 
tive  literature.  Viewed  in  this  aspect, 
the  solemn  march  of  the  tragedy  becomes 
awful,  and  its  development  a  personal 
appeal,  of  the  profoundest  nature,  to 
every  one  who  considers  it  with  that  seri¬ 
ous  attention  that  its  excellence  as  a  work 
of  art  alone  entitles  it  to  command.  To  * 
every  human  soul  it  tells  the  story  of  its 
own  experience,  rendered  indeed  more 
impressive  by  the  sublime  poetry  in 
which  it  is  ottered;  but  it  is  the  truth 
itself,  and  not  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented,  which  makes  the  force  of  its 
ap|>eal ;  and  the  terrible  truth  with  which 
the  insidious  approach  of  temptation — 
its  imperceptible  advances,  its  gradual 
progress,  its  clinging  pertinacity,  its  re¬ 
curring  importunity,  its  prevailing  fasci¬ 
nation,  its  bewildering  sophistry,  its 
pitiless  tenacity,  its  imperious  tyranny, 
and  its  final  hideous  triumph  over  the 
moral  sense — is  delineated,  that  makes 
Macbeth  the  grandest  of  all  poetical  les¬ 
sons,  the  most  powerful  of  all  purely 
fictitious  moralities,  the  most  solemn  of 
all  lay  sermons  drawn  from  the  text  of 
human  nature. 

In  a  small  pamphlet,  written  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Kemble,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  character  of  Macbeth, 
and  which  now  survives  as  a  mere  curios¬ 
ity  of  literature,  he  defends  with  con¬ 
siderable  warmth  the  hero  of  the  play 
from  a  charge  of  cowardice,  brought 
against  him  either  by  Malone  or  Steevens 
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in  some  of  their  strictares  on  the  tragedy. 

This  question  appeared  to  me  singular, 
as  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me 
that  there  could  be  two  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  personal  prowess  of  the 
soldier:  who  comes  before  us  heralded 
by  the  martial  title  of  Bellona’s  bride¬ 
groom,  and  wearing  the  garland  of  a 
double  victory.  But,  in  treating  his  view 
of  the  question,  Mr.  Kemble  dwells,  with 
extreme  and  just  admiration,  upon  the 
skill  with  which  Shakespeare  has  thrown 
all  the  other  characters  into  a  shadowy 
back-ground,  in  order  to  bring  out  with 
redoubled  brilliancy  the  form  of  Macbeth 
when  it  is  first  presented  to  us.  Banquo, 
his  fellow  in  fight  and  coadjutor  in  con¬ 
quest,  shares  TOth  the  dangers  and  re¬ 
wards  of  his  expedition  ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  figure  of  Macbeth  which  stands  out 
prominently  in  the  van  of  the  battle  so 
finely  described  by  Rosse — it  is  he  whom 
the  king  selects  as  heir  to  the  dignities  of 
the  treacherous  Thane  of  Cawdor — it  is 
to  meet  him  that  the  withered  ambassa¬ 
dresses  of  the  powers  of  darkness  float 
through  the  lurid  twilight  of  the  battle 
day ;  and  w'hen  the  throb  of  the  distant 
drum  is  heard  across  the  blasted  heath, 
among  the  host  whose  tread  it  times  over 
the  gloomy  expanse,  the  approach  of  one 
man  alone  is  greeted  by  the  infernal 
ministers.  Theur  appointed  prey  draws 
near,  and,  with  the  presentiment  of  their 
dire  victory  over  the  victor,  they  exclidm, 
“  A  drum !  a  drum !  Macbeth  doth 
come !” 

Marshalled  with  triumphant  strains  of 
warlike  melody  ;  paged  at  the  heels  by 
his  victorious  soldiers ;  surrounded  by 
their  brave  and  noble  leaders,  himself  the 
leader  of  them  all ;  flushed  with  success, 
and  crowned  with  triumph — Macbeth 
stands  before  us ;  and  the  shaggy  brown 
heath  seems  illuminated  round  him  with 
the  keen  glitter  of  arms,  the  waving  of 
bright  banners,  and  broad  tartan  folds, 
and  the  light  that  emanates  from,  and 
surrounds  as  with  a  dazzling  halo,  the 
face  and  form  of  a  heroic  man  in  the 
hour  of  his  success. 

Wonderful  indeed,  in  execution  as  in 
conception,  is  this  brilliant  image  of  war¬ 
like  glory !  But  how  much  more  won¬ 
derful,  in  conception  as  in  execution,  is 
that  representation  of  moral  power  which 
Shakespeare  has  placed  beside  it  in  the 


character  of  Banquo !  Masterly  as  is  the 
splendor  shed  round  and  by  the  pro¬ 
minent  figure  on  the  canvas,  the  solemn 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  one  standing  in 
the  shadow  behind  it  is  more  remarkable 
still.  How  with  almost  the  first  words 
that  he  speaks  the  majesty  of  right  as¬ 
serts  itself  over  that  of  might,  and  the 
serene  power  of  a  steadfast  soul  sheds 
forth  a  radiance  which  eclipses  the  glare 
of  mere  martial  glory,  as  the  clear  moon¬ 
light  spreads  itself  above  and  beyond  the 
flaring  of  ten  thousand  torches. 

When  the  unearthly  forms  and  greet¬ 
ing  of  the  witches  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  warriors,  and  that  to  the 
amazement  excited  in  both  of  them  is 
added,  in  the  breast  of  one,  the  first 
shuddering  thrill  of  a  guilty  thought 
which  betrays  itself  in  the  start  with 
which  he  receives  prophecies  which  to 
the  ear  of  Banquo  seems  only  as  “  things 
that  do  sound  so  fair  Macbeth  has  al¬ 
ready  accepted  the  first  inspiration  of 
guilt — the  evil  within  his  heart  has  quick¬ 
ened  and  stirred  at  the  greeting  of  the 
visible  agents  of  evil,  and  he  is  already 
sin-struck  and  terror-struck  at  their  first 
utterance ;  but  like  a  radiant  shield,  such 
as  we  read  of  in  old  magic  stories,  of 
virtue  to  protect  its  bearer  from  the 
devil’s  assault,  the  clear  integrity  of  Ban- 
quo’s  soul  remains  unsullied  by  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  breath,  and,  while  accepting  all 
the  wonder  of  the  encounter,  he  feels 
none  of  the  dismay  which  shakes  the 
spirit  of  Macbeth — 

“  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?” 

The  fair  sound  has  conveyed  no  foul 
sense  to  his  perception,  but,  incited  rather 
by  the  fear  and  bewilderment  of  his 
usually  dauntless  companion  than  by  any 
misgiving  of  his  own  (which  inde^  his 
calm  and  measured  adjuration  shows  him 
to  be  free  from),  he  turns  to  these  mys¬ 
terious  oracles,  and,  with  that  authority 
before  which  the  devils  of  old  trembled 
and  dispossessed  themselves  of  their 
prey,  he  questions,  and  they  reply.  Mark 
the  power — higher  than  any,  save  that 
of  God — from  which  it  directly  emanates, 
of  the  intrepid  utterance  of  an  upright 
human  soul — 

“  In  the  name  of  Truth,  arc  ye  fantastical  f " 
At  that  solemn  appeal,  does  one  not 
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pee  hell’s  agents  start  and  cower  like  the 
foul  toad  touched  by  the  celestial  spear  f 
How  pales  the  glitter  of  the  hero  of  the 
battle-field  before  the  steadfast  shining  of 
this  honest  man,  when  to  his  sacred 
summons  the  subject  ministers  of  bell 
reply  true  oracles,  though  ottered  by  ly¬ 
ing  lips — sincere  homage,  such  as  was 
rendered  on  the  fields  of  Palestine  by  the 
defeated  jMjwers  of  darkness,  to  the  di¬ 
vine  virtue  that  overthrew  them— such 
as  for  ever  unwilling  evil  pays  to  the 
good  which  predominates  over  it,  the 
everlasting  subjection  of  hell  to  heaven. 

“Hail,  hail,  hail! — ^lesser  than  Macbeth,  but 

greater,  ”  &c. 

And  now  the  confused  and  troubled 
workings  of  Macbeth’s  mind  pour  them¬ 
selves  forth  in  rapid  questions,  urging 
one  upon  another  the  evident  obstacles 
which  crowd,  faster  than  his  eager 
thought  can  beat  them  aside,  between 
him  and  the  bait  held  forth  to  bis  am¬ 
bitious  desires;  but  to  hia  challenge, 
made,  not  in  the  name  or  spirit  of  truth, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  grasping 
devil  which  is  fast  growing  into  entire 
possession  of  his  heart,  no  answer  is 
vouchsafed  ;  the  witches  vanish,  leaving 
the  words  of  impotent  and  passionate 
command  to  fall  upon  the  empty  air. 
The  reply  to  his  vehement  questioning 
has  already  been  made ;  he  has  seen,  at 
one  glimpse,  in  the  very  darkest  depths 
of  his  imagination,  how  the  things  fore¬ 
told  may  be ;  and  to  that  fatal  answer 
alone  is  he  left  by  the  silence  of  those 
whose  mission  to  him  is  thenceforth  fully 
accomplished.  Twice  does  he  endeavor 
to  draw  from  Banquo  some  comment 
other  than  that  of  mere  astonishment 
upon  the  fortunes  thus  foretold  them  ; — 

“  Your  children  shall  be  kings? 

Yon  shall  be  king? 

And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too — went  it  not  so  ? 

To  the  self-Bsrac  tune  and  words  ?” 

But  the  careless  answers  of  Banquo  un¬ 
consciously  evade  the  snare ;  and  it  is 
not  until  the  arrival  of  Kosse,  and  his 
ceremonious  greeting  of  Macbeth  by  his 
new  dignity  of  Thane  of  Cawdor,  that 
Banquo’s  exclamation  of — 

“  What !  can  the  devil  8i)eak  true ?” 

proves  at  once  that  he  had  hitherto  at¬ 
tached  no  importance  to  the  prophecy  of 


the  witches,  and  that,  now  that  its  par¬ 
tial  fulfilment  compelled  him  to  do  so,  he 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  the  agency 
through  which  their  foreknowledge  had 
reached  them  to  be  evil.  Most  signifi¬ 
cant  indeed  is  the  direct,  rapid,  unhesita¬ 
ting  intuition  by  which  the  one  mind 
instantly  repels  the  approach  of  evil, 
pronouncing  it  at  once  to  be  so,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  troubled,  perplexed,  imperfect 
process,  half  mental,  half  moral,  by  which 
the  other  labors  to  strangle  within  him¬ 
self  the  pleadings  of  his  better  angel : — 

“This  Bupematural  goliciting  cannot  be  ill — 

Cannot  be  good  I  If  ill. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success 

Beginning  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  Thane  of  Cawdor.” 

The  devil’s  own  logic:  the  inference 
of  right  drawn  from  the  successful  issue, 
the  seal  whose  stamp,  whether  false  or 
genuine,  still  satisfies  the  world  of  the 
validity  of  every  deed  to  which  it  is 
appended.  Wiser  than  all  the  wisdom 
that  ever  was  elaborated  by  human  intel¬ 
lect,  brighter  than  any  light  that  ever 
yet  was  obtained  by  process  of  human 
thought,  juster  and  more  unerringly  in¬ 
fallible  than  any  scientific  deduction  ever 
produced  by  the  acutest  human  logic,  is 
the  simple  instinct  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  soul  that  loves  the  one  and  hates  the 
other.  Like  those  fine  perceptions  by 
which  certain  delicate  and  powerful  or¬ 
ganizations  detect  with  amazing  accuracy 
the  hidden  proximity  of  certain  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  antipathetic  existences,  so  the 
moral  sensibility  of  the  true  soul  recoils 
at  once  from  the  antagonistic  principles 
which  it  detects  with  electric  rapidity  and 
certainty,  leaving  the  intellect  to  toil  alter 
and  discover,  discriminate  and  describe, 
the  cause  of  the  unutterable  instantaneous 
revulsion. 

Having  now  not  only  determined  the 
nature  of  the  visitation  they  have  receiv¬ 
ed,  but  become  observant  of  the  absorbed 
and  distracted  demeanor  and  counte¬ 
nance  of  Macbeth,  for  which  he  at  first 
accounted  guilelessly  according  to  his 
wont,  by  the  mere  fact  of  natural  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  witches’  prophecy  and  its 
fulfilment,  together  with  the  uneasy 
novelty  of  his  lately  acquired  dignities — 

”  Look  how  onr  partner's  rapt. 

New  honors  come  npon  him  like  onr  new  gar¬ 
ments,”  &c. 
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Banqao  is  called  npon  by  Macbeth  direct¬ 
ly  for  some  expression  of  his  own  opinion 
of  these  mysterious  events,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  they  have  made  on  his  mind. 

“Do  von  not  hope  vonr  children  shall  be  kings,” 

■&C. 

He  answers  with  that  solemn  warning, 
almost  approaching  to  a  rebuke  of  the 
evil  suggestion  that  he  now  for  the  first 
time  perceives  invading  his  companion’s 
mind : — 

“  That  trusted  home 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown,”  &c. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  first  instance  expressed  so 
strongly  his  surprise  at  finding  a  truth 
among  the  progeny  of  the  father  of  lies, 
and  uttered  that  fine  instinctive  excla¬ 
mation,  “  What !  can  the  devil  speak 
true  T"  Banquo,  in  the  final  deliberate 
expression  of  his  opinion  to  Macbeth 
upon  the  subject  of  the  witches’  pro¬ 
phecy,  warns  him  against  the  semblance 
of  truth,  that  combined  with  his  own 
treacherous  infirmity,  is  strengthening 
the  temptation  by  which  his  whole  so^ 
is  being  searched : — 

“  But  it  is  strange, 

And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm 

The  instruments  darkness  tell  us  truths,  ”  &c. 

Although  these  two  passages  may  ap¬ 
pear  at  first  to  involve  a  contradiction  al¬ 
most,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the  senti¬ 
ments — the  brave,  sudden  denial  of  any 
kindred  between  the  devil  and  truth,  and 
the  subsequent  admission  of  the  awful 
mystery  by  which  truth  sometimes  is 
permitted  to  be  a  two-edged  weapon  in 
the  armory  of  hell — are  eminently  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  same  mind.  Obliged  to 
confess  that  the  devil  does  speak  true 
sometimes.  Banquo,  nevertheless,  can 
only  admit  that  he  does  so  for  an  evil 
purpose,  and  this  passage  is  one  of  innu¬ 
merable  proofs  of  the  general  ooherance, 
in  spite  of  apparent  discrepancy,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  delineations  of  character.  The 
same  soul  of  the  one  man  may,  with  no 
inconsistency  but  what  is  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  with  spiritual  harmony,  utter  both 
the  sentiments  :  the  one  on  impulse,  the 
other  on  reflection. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  Macbeth  en¬ 
counters  the  barrier  of  that  uncompromi¬ 
sing  spirit,  that  sovereignty  of  nature. 


which  as  he  afterwards  himself  acknow¬ 
ledges  “  would  be  feared,”  and  which  he 
does  fear  and  hate  accordingly,  more  and 
more  savagely  and  bitterly,  till  detesta¬ 
tion  of  him  as  his  naturtU  superior,  ter¬ 
ror  of  him  as  the  possible  avenger  of 
blood,  and  envy  of  him  as  the  future  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  line  of  kings,  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  murderous  ill-will,  and  trust  him 
upon  the  determination  of  Banquo’s  as¬ 
sassination  ;  and  when,  in  the  midst  of 
his  royal  banquet-hall,  filled  with  hollow- 
hearth  feasting  and  ominous  revelry  and 
splendor,  his  conscience  conjures  up  the 
hideous  image  of  the  missing  guest, 
whose  health  he  invokes  with  lips  white 
with  terror,  while  he  knows  that  his  gash¬ 
ed  and  mangled  corpse  is  lying  stark  un¬ 
der  the  midnight  rain ;  surely  it  is  again 
with  this  solemn  warning,  uttered  in  vain 
to  stay  his  soul  from  the  perdition  yawn¬ 
ing  for  it  in  the  first  hour  of  their  joint 
temptation, — 

“  That  trusted  home 

Might  jet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown,  ”  &c. 

that  the  dead  lips  appear  to  move,  and 
the  dead  eyes  are  sadly  fixed  on  him,  and 
the  heavy  locks,  dripping  with  gore,  are 
shaken  in  ulent  intolerable  rebuke.  In 
the  meeting  with  the  kind-hearted  old 
king,  which  immediately  follows,  the  loy¬ 
al  professions  of  the  two  generals  arc,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  precisely  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  sincere  devotion  to 
Duncan.  Banquo  answers  in  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  words  the  affectionate  demonstration 
of  his  sovereign,  while  Macbeth,  with  his 
whole  mind  churning  round  and  round 
like  some  black  whirlpool  the  murderous 
but  yet  unformed  designs  which  have  ta¬ 
ken  possession  of  it,  utters  his  hollow 
professions  of  attachment  in  terms  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  warmth  and  devotion. 
On  the  nomination  of  the  king’s  eldest 
son  to  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  the  bloody  task  which  he  had  already 
proposed  to  himself  is  in  an  instant  dou¬ 
bled  on  his  hands ;  and  instantly,  without 
any  of  his  late  misgivings,  he  deals  in 
imagination  with  the  second  human  life 
that  intercepts  his  direct  attainment  of 
the  crown.  This  short  soliloquy  of  his 
ends  with  some  lines  which  are  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  |>ower  with  which  they 
exhibit  the  confus^  and  dark  heavings 
of  his  stormy  thoughts  than  for  being  the 
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first  of  three  similar  adjurations,  of  va¬ 
rious  expression,  but  almost  equjil  poetic 
beauty : — 

“  Stare,  hide  yonr  Arcs  I 
Let  not  light  nee  my  black  and  deep^ie8ires ! 

The  eye  wink  at  the  hand,  yet  let  that  be 
Whicfi  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see !’’ 

In  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  the 
invocation  to  darkness  with  which  Lady 
Macbeth  closes  her  terrible  dedication  of 
herself  to  its  ruling  powers : — 

“  Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dnnnest  smoke  of  hell,”  &c. 

What  can  be  finer  than  this  peculiar  use 
of  the  word  paii  ;  suggestive  not  only  of 
blackness,  but  of  that  funereal  blackness 
in  which  death  is  folded  up  ;  an  image 
conveying  at  once  absence  of  light  and  of 
life  ?— 

“  That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To  cry.  Hold  !  hold  !  ”  &c. 

^  The  third  of  these  murderous  adjura¬ 
tions  to  the  powers  of  nature  for  their 
complicity  is  uttered  by  Mhcbeth  in  the 
scene  prece«ling  the  banquet,  when,  hav¬ 
ing  contrived  the  mode  of  Banquo’s 
death,  he  apostrophizes  the  approaching 
night  thus : — 

,  “  Come,  sealing  night ! 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, "  &c. 

(what  an  exquisite  grace  and  beauty 
there  is  in  this  wonderful  line!) 

“  And  with  thy  bloody  and  inyisiblc  hand 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  tliat  great  bond. 
Which  kee|)S  me  jiale !  ” 

Who  but  Shakespeare  would  thus  have 
multi])lied  expressions  of  the  very  same 
idea  with  such  wonderful  variety  of  pow¬ 
er  and  beauty  in  each  of  them  T — images 
at  once  so  similar  in  their  general  char¬ 
acter,  and  so  exquisitely  different  in 
their  particular  form.  Tliis  last  quoted 
passage  precedes  lines  which  ap]>ear  to 
me  incomparable  in  harmony  of  sound 
and  in  the  perfect  beauty  of  their  imagery: 
lines  on  which  the  tongue  dwells,  which 
linger  on  the  ear  with  a  charm  enhanced 
by  the  dark  horror  of  the  speaker’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  uttering  them,  and  which  remind 
one  of  the  fatal  fascination  of  the  Gorgon’s 
beauty,  as  it  lies  in  its  frame  of  writhing 
reptiles,  terrible  and  lovely  to  the  be¬ 
holder  : — 

**  Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 


We  see  the  violet-colored  sky,  we  feel 
the  soft  intermitting  wind  of  evening, 
we  hear  the  solemn  lullaby  of  the  dark 
fir-forest ;  the  homeward  flight  of  the 
bird  suggests  the  sweetest  images  of 
rest  and  peace  ;  and,  coupled  and  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  ^adual  falling  of  the 
dim  veil  of  the  twilight  over  the  placid 
face  of  nature,  the  remote  horror  “  of  the 
deed  of  fearful  note  ”  about  to  desecrate 
the  solemn  repose  of  the  approaching 
night  gives  to  these  harmonious  and 
lovely  lines  a  wonderful  effect  of  mingled 
beauty  and  terror.  The  combination  of 
vowels  in  this  line  will  not  escape  the  ear 
of  a  nice  observer  of  the  melody  of  our 
language ;  the  “  rooky  wood  ”  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  happiness  of  a  sound  not  so  fre¬ 
quent  perhaps  in  Shakespeare  as  in  Mil- 
ton,  who  was  a  greater  master  of  the  mel¬ 
ody  of  words.  To  return  to  Banquo :  in 
the  scene  where  he  and  Macbeth  are  recei¬ 
ved  with  such  overflowing  demonstrations 
of  gratitude  by  Duncan,  we  have  already 
observed  he  speaks  but  little  ;  only  once 
.  indeed,  when  in  answer  to  the  king’s  ex¬ 
clamation, 

“  Let  me  unfold  thee,  and  hold  thee  to  my 
heart,  ” 

be  simply  replies, 

“  There  if  I  grow,  the  harvest  is  yonr  own.” 

But  while  Macbeth  is  rapidly  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  new  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and  devising 
new  crimes  to  overleap  lest  he  fall  down 
upon  them,  we  are  left  to  imagine  Ban- 
quo  as  dilating  npon  his  achievements  to 
the  king,  and  finding  in  his  praise  the 
elotjuence  that  had  failed  him  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  his  own  honest  loyalty ;  for  no 
sooner  had  Macbeth  departed  to  announce 
the  kings  approach  to  his  wife,  than  Dun¬ 
can  answers  to  the  words  spoken  aside  to 
him  by  Banquo : — 

“  True,  worthy  Banquo,  he  it  full  so  valiant. 
And  in  his  praises  1  am  fed. 

Tliis  slight  indication  of  the  generous 
disposition  that  usually  lives  in  holy  alli¬ 
ance  with  integrity  and  truth  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  that  infinite  virtue  which  per¬ 
vades  all  Shakespeare’s  works, the  effect  of 
which  is  felt  in  the  moral  harmony  of  the 
whole,  even  by  those  who  overlook  the 
wonderful  details  by  which  the  general 
result  is  produced.  Most  fitting  is  it,  too, 
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that  Banquo  should  speak  the  delicious 
lines  by  which  the  pleasant  scat  of  Mac¬ 
beth’s  castle  is  brought  so  vividly  to  our 
senses.  The  man  of  temperate  passions 
and  calm  mind  is  the  devout  observer  of 
nature  ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  in  the  grave 
soldier’s  mouth,  the  notice  of  the  habits 
of  the  guest  of  summer,  “  the  temple- 
haunting  martlet,”,  is  an  appropriate  beau¬ 
ty  of  profound  significance.  Here  again 
are  lines  whose  intrinsic  exquisiteness  is 
keenly  enhanced  by  the  impending  doom 
which  hovers  over  the  kind  old  king. 
With  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  for  the 
success  of  his  arms,  and  gratitude  towards 
his  victorious  generals,  Duncan  stands, 
inhaling  the  serene  summer  air,  receiving 
none  but  sensations  of  the  most  pleasu¬ 
rable  exhilarations  on  the  threshold  of  his 
slaughter-house.  The  sunny  breezy  emi¬ 
nence,  before  the  hospitable  castle  gate 
of  bis  devoted  kinsman  and  subject,  be¬ 
trays  no  glimpse  to  bis  delighted  spirits 
of  the  glimmering  midnight  chamber, 
where,  between  his  drunken  grooms  and 
his  devil-driven  assassin,  with  none  to 
hear  bis  stifled  cries  for  help  but  the  fe¬ 
male  fiend  who  listens  by  the  darkened 
door,  his  life-blood  is  to  ooze  away  before 
the  daylight  again  strikes  at  the  portal 
by  which  he  now  stands  rejoicing  in  the 
ruddy  glow  of  its  departure.  Banquo 
next  meets  us  as  the  dark  climax  is  just 
at  hand ;  the  heavens,  obedient  to  the 
invocation  of  guilt,  have  shut  their  eyes, 
unwilling  to  behold  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime  about  to  be  committed.  The 
good  old  king  has  retired  to  rest  in  un¬ 
usual  satisfaction,  his  host  and  hostess 
have  made  their  last  lying  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  are  gone  to  the  secret  councils 
of  the  chamber  where  they  lie  in  wait. 
Banquo — unwilling  to  yield  himself  to 
the  sleep  which  treacherously  presents  to 
bis  mind,  through  the  disturbed  agency 
of  dreams,  the  temptation  so  sternly  re¬ 
pelled  by  his  waking  thoughts — is  about 
to  withdraw,  supposing  himself  the  last 
of  all  who  wake  in  the  castle ;  for  on 
meeting  Macbeth  he  expresses  astonish¬ 
ment  that  he  is  not  yet  abed.  How 
beautiful  is  the  prayer  with  which  he  for¬ 
tifies  himselfagainstthe  nightly  visitation 
of  his  soul’s  enemy ! — 

“Merciful  powers, 

Restrain  in  me  the  accursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  waj  to  in  repose.” 


Further  on  the  explanation  of  these 
lines  is  found  in  a  brief  conversation  that 
follows  between  himself  and  Macbeth 
when  he  says,  “  I  dreamed  last  night  of 
the  three  weird  sisters,”  and  it  is  against 
a  similar  visitation  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  during  his  helpless  hours  of 
slumber  that  he  prays  to  be  defended  be¬ 
fore  surrendering  himself  to  the  heavy 
summons  that  “lies  like  lead  upon  him.” 
It  is  remarkable  that  Banquo,  though  his 
temptation  assails  him  from  without  in 
dreams  of  the  infernal  prophetesses, 
prays  to  be  delivered  not  from  them,  but 
from  the  “  accursed  thoughts  that  nature 
gives  way  to  in  repose referring,  and 
justljr,  his  danger  to  the  complicity  with 
evil  m  his  own  nature — that  noble  nature 
of  which  Macbeth  speaks  as  sovereignly 
virtuous,  but  of  which  the  mortal  infirm¬ 
ity  is  thus  confessed  by  him  who  best 
knows  its  treacherous  weakness. 

Banquo  next  appears  in  the  midst  of 
the  hideous  uproar  consequent  upon 
Duncans  murder,  when  the  vaulted 
chambers  of  the  castle  ring  with  Mac¬ 
duff's  cries  to  the  dead  man’s  sleeping 
sons — when  every  door  bursts  open  as 
W'ith  the  sweeping  of  a  whirlwind,  and 
half-naked  forms,  and  faces  white  with 
sudden  terror,  lean  from  every  gallery 
overlooking  the  great  hall  into  which 
pour,  like  the  in-rushing  ridges  of  the 
tide,  the  scared  and  staring  denizens  of 
the  upper  chambers ;  while  along  remote 
corridors  echoes  the  sound  of  hurrying 
feet,  and  inarticulate  cries  of  terror  are 
prolonged  through  dismal  distant  pas¬ 
sages,  and  the  flare  of  sudden  torches 
flashes  above  and  below,  making  the 
intermediate  darkness  blacker ;  and  the 
great  stone  fortress  seems  to  reel  from 
base  to  battlement  with  the  horror  that 
has  seized  like  a  frenzy  on  all  its  inmates. 
From  the  midst  of  this  appalling  tumult 
rises  the  calm  voice  of  the  man  who  re¬ 
members  that  he  “  stands  in  the  great 
hand  of  God,”  and  thence  confronts  the 
furious  elements  of  human  passion  surg¬ 
ing  and  swaying  before  him. 

Banquo  stands  in  the  hall  of  Macbeth’s 
castle,  in  that  sudden  supprise  of  dread¬ 
ful  circumstances  alone  master  of  his 
soul,  alone  able  to  appeal  to  the  All-see¬ 
ing  Judge  of  human  events,  alone  able 
to  advise  the  actions  and  guide  the 
counsels  of  the  passion-sh^en  men 
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around  him — a  wonderful  imago  of  sted- 
faatncss  in  that  tremendous  chaos  of  uni¬ 
versal  dismay  and  doubt  and  terror. 

This  is  the  last  individual  and  charac¬ 
teristic  manifestation  of  the  man.  The 
inevitable  conviction  of  Macbeth's  crime, 
and  equally  inevitable  conviction  of  the 
robable  truth  of  the  promised  royalty  of 
is  own  children,  are  the  only  two  im¬ 
portant  utterances  of  his  that  succeed, 
and  these  are  followed  so  imnaediately 


by  his  own  death  that  the  regretful  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  guilty  man  once  the 
object  of  his  affectionate  admiration  can¬ 
not  assume  the  bitterer  character  of  per¬ 
sonal  detestation,  or  the  reluctant  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  trath  of  the  infernal  prophecy 
beguile  him  into  dangerous  speculations 
as  to  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment.  The 
noble  integrity  of  the 'character  is  unim¬ 
paired  to  the  last 


HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

Earth  has  each  year  her  resurrection-day. 

When  the  spring  stirs  within  her,  and  the  powers 
Of  life  revive ;  the  quiet  autumn  hours, 

Ere  the  rough  winter  drives  their  warmth  away, 

Wear  pleasant  likeness  of  returning  3Iay  ; 

Oft  in  the  soul,  where  all  was  dry  and  bare, 

Founts  of  fresh  joy  spring  up,  and  heavenly  air 
Plays  round  it,  while  along  its  desert  way 
Blossom  bright  flowers  of  hope,  and  dull  despair 
Melts  like  a  cloud ; — and  our  dear  Christ  has  said. 

There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 

Then  may  th*  immortal  spirit  yet  repair 
The  freshness  and  the  grace  that  here  had  fled, 

And  in  new  strength  and  beauty  flourish  there. 

But  as  a  ship,  when  all  the  winds  are  gone, 

Hangs  idly  in  mid  ocean,  so  the  soul 
Helplessly  drifting  hears  the  waters  roll, 

Wliile  in  the  heaven  the  breeze  of  hope  dies  down. 

And  memory  darkens  round,  and  from  the  lone 
Vast  sea  dim  shapes  arise,  and  shadowy  fears 
Cling  like  damp  mists,  and  the  long  track  of  years 
(Where  once  the  brightness  of  the  morning  shone) 

Lies  strewn  with  wrecks  of  that  rich  argosy 
With  which  the  bark  sailed  freighted  to  explore 
The  unknown  deep,  and  distant  gleaming  shore, — 

Keen,  soaring  hopes  and  aspirations  high. 

Pure  thoughts,  and  sunny  fancies,  and  the  store 
Of  priceless  gems  from  ^d's  own  treasury. 

But  the  still  depths  of  th’  unretuming  past 
Have  buried  more  than  blessings,  nor  alone 
Qrief  and  regret  blend  with  the  wild  waves'  moan 
Inflnite  yet  not  hopeless.  In  its  vast 
And  healing  waters  kindly  l^me  bath  cast 
Sorrows  and  sins,  where  in  th’  eternal  tide 
Heaves  the  full  heart  of  God,  and  we  confide. 

Not  comfortless,  to  Him  the  First  and  Last, 

The  secrets  of  our  being. — Lo !  the  face 
Of  ocean,  kissed  by  the  descending  breeze. 

Breaks  into  smiles,  and  long-lost  melodics 
Vibrate  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  a  fresh  grace. 

New-born  of  hope,  lies  on  the  breathing  seas — 

The  far-off  isles  shine  in  the  golden  space. 

— Macmillan’s  Magazine.  C.  E.  P. 
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Benlle5’'s  MMceiUnx-. 

A  RUSSIAN  FOLTIDLING  HOSPITAL. 

FROM  THE  OEBHAN. 

The  Wospitatelnoi  Dom,  or  Imperial 
Foundling  and  Orphan  aaylom,  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  is  a  magnificent  institution  that 
lodges  under  its  roof  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  children,  and  a  retinue  of 
more  than  two  thousand  wardens,  male 
and  female,  nurses,  teachers,  and  other 
officers,  that  expends  annually  above  seven 
million  rubles,  and  receives  from  year 
to  year  more  than  seven  thousand  infants 
and  young  children,  ought  deservedly  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  In  Russia  everything  but  free¬ 
dom  assumes  gigantic  proportions,  there¬ 
fore  I  approach^  this  mighty  institution 
with  reverential  exi)ectation. 

We  drove  up  to  the  building  through 
a  long  straight  avenue  of  lime-trees,  and 
in  half  an  hour  stopped  before  the  broad 
stone  steps  of  the  pillared  entrance.  In 
the  great  hall,  a  military  looking  person¬ 
age,  in  a  blue  uniform,  and  having  a 
sword  at  his  side,  saluted  us  with  a 
formal  bow,  motioned  my  faithful  and 
rigorous  cicerone  to  remain  behind,  and, 
by  a  sign,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
there  was  not  a  minute  to  loose  if  I  de¬ 
sired  to  see  the  ceremony.  The  man 
had  so  reserved  and  respectable  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  I  took  him  for  the  director 
of  the  establishment,  and  I  accordingly 
bowed  low,  as  in  duty  bound  ;  but  I  soon 
learned  that  he  was  only  the  chief  police- 
master,  neither  more  or  less  than  a  mar¬ 
tial  beadle,  the  terror  and  bugbear  of 
twenty  thousand  poor  children,  and  pos- 
ses.sing  the  power  of  inflicting  great  and 
important  punishments.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  good 
natured  ;  I  saw  it  in  the  kind  smile  with 
which  he  nodded  to  the  children  whom 
we  met  upon  our  way  to  church,  and  in 
the  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
the  numberless  petitions  of  a  string  of 
nurses,  of  whom,  in  one  room  alone, 
there  were  collected  upwards  of  five 
hundred.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  this  immense  establishment,  I 
obsen-ed  no  looks  betraying  sorrow  or 
unhappiness — all  betokened  contentment, 
peaceful  innocence,  and  quiet  happiness  ; 
and  this  circumstance  explained  to  me 


more  fully  than  a  thousand  statistical 
notices,  and  all  the  blue  or  green  books 
in  the  world  could  have  done,  how  the 
asylum  was  organized  and  conducted. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have,  during 
an  axious  dream,  walked  the  whole  night 
through  the  endless  galleries,  through 
room  after  room,  through  court  after 
court,  will  have  some  notion  of  my  feel¬ 
ings  as  I  followed  my  friendly  police 
officer  through  the  labyrinths  of  this 
colossal  building.  At  length,  after  a 
journey  of  half  an  hour,  the  perfume  of 
incense,  the  song  of  a  thousand  sweet 
voices,  and  the  deep  bass  of  the  priest 
intoning  the  prayers,  announced  that  we 
had  reached  the  outer  court  of  the  church. 
Upon  tiptoe  we  moved  past  an  army  of 
kneeling  women,  the  nurses  and  overseers 
of  the  children,  until  we  stood  under  the 
cupola. 

The  church  was  closly  lined  ;  head  to 
head  sat  thousands  of  children,  but,  to 
my  astonishment,  almost  entirely  girls. 
Boys  I  only  saw  by  individuals.  Later 
on  I  discovered  the  cause  of  this  singu¬ 
larity.  The  children  in  bright  yellow 
dresses  in  the  gallery  of  the  church  were 
being  educated  as  nurses,  those  in  green, 
who  filled  the  side-aisles,  were  preparing 
for  domestic  service ;  so  ray  companion 
informed  me.  The  elder  classes  sat  in 
rows  opposite  the  altar.  They  wore  dark 
blue  dresses,  and  in  their  devotion  did 
not  allow  an  eye  to  leave  the  priest,  bril¬ 
liant  in  red  and  gold,  who  was  just  visi¬ 
ble,  with  his  long,  light,  falling  hair  in  a 
gray  cloud  of  incense,  behind  the  carved 
door  of  the  shrine  of  the  altar. 

I  looked  from  row  to  row  at  the  bright 
but  rarely  pretty  faces,  and  deep  pity 
seized  me  as  I  thought  that  all  these 
thousands  of  children  were  without 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  never 
having  known  a  father  or  mother,  and 
never  the  care  or  love  of  a  relation,  and 
that  but  few  would  ever  know  them. 

“  Poor  children !”  said  I  to  the  police- 
officer. 

“  Poor,  it  is  true,”  he  replied,  “  but 
still  of  good  family.  Note  all  these  girls 
upon  the  foremost  benches,  sixteen, 
seventeen,  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
They  are  orphans,  but  all  of  noble  de¬ 
cent  Do  you  not  perceive  a  certain 
grace,  a  certain  ease  in  their  manner  and 
deportment  t  They  are  educated  here 
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in  full  accordance  with  their  rank.  We 
have  more  than  five  hundred  masters 
and  mistresses  for  all  branches  of  wo¬ 
man's  education ;  and  the  instruction  is  at 
least  as  good  as  that  in  the  best  boarding 
shoots  of  St  Petersburg,  if  not  superior.” 

All  at  once  a  murmuring,  like  the 
rustling  of  a  forest  agitated  by  the  wind, 
arose,  beginning  at  either  extremity  of 
the  church,  then  passing  us  to  the  centre 
of  the  chancel.  Divine  service  was  over, 
and  the  children  were  preparing  for  de- 
]>arture.  Each  class  marched  along 
under  the  guidance  of  masters  and  gov¬ 
ernesses,  in  divisions,  regiments,  battal¬ 
ions,  companies,  and  corps.  First  the 
yellow,  then  the  green,  afterwards  the 
bine,  and  last  of  all  the  foremost  rows, 
tliese  being  the  grown-up  girls.  They 
approached  with  the  mechanical  regular-' 
ity  of  well-drilled  troops,  their  eyes 
directed  in  front,  no  smile,  no  banter,  no 
pushing,  no  tricks,  no  display  of  merri¬ 
ment,  such  as  one  finds  even  u|>on  this 
occasion  in  other  children.  AH  had  a 
remarkable  tranquility  and  composure. 

The  governor  of  such  an  establishment 
as  Wospitatelnoi  Doin,  with  a  population 
exceeding  that  of  many  a  con.sidernblo 
town,  stands  high  in  the  scale  of  the 
comprehensive  kingdom  of  Russian  ofii- 
cers,  ranking  with  the  generals.  I  there¬ 
fore  anticipateil  a  military  abruptness 
and  sternness,  but  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  in  the  richly  accoutred 
personage  before  whom  I  had  to  appear, 
in  order  to  effect  a  visit  to  the  house  pro¬ 
per,  a  gentleman  of  most  winning  friend¬ 
liness.  Rising  with  the  greatest  affability 
from  his  writing-desk,  where  he  was 
bnsied^moug  papers  and  deeds,  he  came 
towards  me  on  my  entrance  into  his 
study,  and  offered,  after  having  glanced 
at  the  introduction  I  handed  to  him,  to 
conduct  me  himself  round  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

He  took  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
infants’  department,  a  long  suite  of  light, 
cht*erful  rooms.  In  each  stood  from  forty 
to  fifty  cradles,  which,  with  their  pretty 
gauze  hangings,  might  have  served  for 
royal  babes.  From  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  infants  is  the  average  number 
held  by  the  institution  at  one  time.  At 
the  door  of  each  room  we  were  met  by 
the  matrons  of  the  chamber,  curtseying. 
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well-dressed,  pleasant-looking  old  wo¬ 
men  ;  the  nurses  stood  each  by  the  side 
of  their  especial  cradle,  shouldering  their 
charge  in  order  to  show  it  me.  Here, 
too,  everything  was  conducted  with  mili¬ 
tary  order  and  precision. 

The  position  of  nurse  in  the  Wospita- 
telnoi  Dom  is  considered  a  fortune,  and 
eagerly  sought  by  the  Russian  peasant 
girls.  Reauty  certainly  I  did  not  discover 
among  the  hundreds  of  nurses  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  us.  Many  were 
short,  ill-develoj)ed  figures,  with  yellow, 
broad,  inexpressive  features,  but  all  look¬ 
ed  perfectly  neat  and  clean  in  their  red 
and  yellow  cotton  dresses  and  tlie  bright 
national  head-dress.  Before  one  cradle 
the  governor  stood  still,  and  bent  over 
the  babe  lying  in  it.  It  was  a  lovely  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  full  of  mirth  and  life,  who 
appeared  to  know  the  governor  well,  for 
she  danced  al)Out  with  joy  when  he  ap¬ 
proached,  and  clapped  her  little  hands. 

“  That  is  my  gM-child.  I  have  taken 
from  the  font  some  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  children,"  he  remarked,  as  we  walk¬ 
ed  on  ;  “  many  of  them  certainly  are 
dead,  but  I  could  still  bring  an  army,  of 
my  namesakes  alone,  into  the  field  con¬ 
siderable  enough  to  terrify  a  small  state. 
But  come,  the  great  moment  of  our  day, 
the  dinner-hour,  draws  near  ;  I  must  not 
fail  in  attendance,  and  to  you  it  will  no 
doubt,  be  an  interesting  sight ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  an  ordinary  lot  to  assist  at  a 
table  d’hote  in  which  the  covei-s  are 
counted  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  the  guests  represented  by  all 
ages  from  six  to  sixteen.” 

Again  through  gallery  upon  gallery, 
corridor  upon  corridor,  until  we  reach^ 
the  door  of  the  dining-hall.  A  sonorous 
bell  had  just  given  notice  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  meal,  and  with  the  last  peal  a  throng 
of  human  beings  issued  forth  from  the 
innumerable  rooms  and  cells  to  the  right 
and  left,  like  a  migration  of  nations  in 
movement.  But  what  order  in  all  the 
commotion  I  The  scholars  came  out  in 
pairs,  and  formed  themselves,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  or  confusbn,  into 
long  columns,  marching  just  as  sedately 
and  quietly  towards  the  most  important 
period  of  the  day’s  business  as  they  did 
in  emerging  from  the  church.  On  some 
of  the  younger  faces  might  be  read  the 
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excitement  of  expectation,  but  in  none 
did  the  pleasure  break  forth  in  noisy  ex¬ 
pression. 

It  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  we 
succeeded  in  making  our  way  through  a 
section  of  the  children  and  into  the 
dining-room,  and  behind  us  the  stream 
still  flowed  unceasingly.  Dining-room, 
did  I  say  T  Dining-hall,  rather,  as  vast 
as  the  largest  church,  but  unfortunately 
so  low  roofed,  that,  upon  entering,  I  felt 
as  if  oppressed  by  an  Alpine  mountain. 
Here  were  ranged  interminable  tables, 
the  space  between  the  single  rows  being 
no  broader  than  absolute  necessity  de¬ 
manded,  yet  her6  even  everything  wont 
systematically.  Of  pressure  and  disorder 
there  was  no  trace — everywhere  complete 
discipline  reigned.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  found  a  place  at  their  appointed 
table. 

In  the  centre  of  this  ocean  of  tables 
arose  a  platform,  whence  the  whole  broad 
hall,  with  its  multitude  of  children,  might 
be  seen.  To  this  spot  the  governor  led 
me. 

“Here  is  my  place,”  he  said,  after 
having  procured  me  a  chair  from  one  of 
the  active  wardens  continually  passing 
to  and  fro.  “  I  dine  every  day  in  the 
midst  of  my  children  upon  nothing  more 
than  is  offered  them.  May  I  ask  you  to 
test  our  kitchen  ?” 

The  food  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Naturally  it  was  plain,  but  nourishing, 
and  so  excellently  prepared,  served  with 
such  propriety,  that  the  sight  produced 
appetite.  Only  the  death-like  silence 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  meal  had 
something  painful.  Discipline  was  car¬ 
ried  rather  too  far.  “  Poor,  poor,  chil¬ 
dren  I”  I  involuntarily  thought  “  Where 
is  your  real  youthful  joy  ?  Where  your 
wild  sporting  and  activity,  which  ought 
to  be  seen  without  these  chuns  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  !” 

“  Where  is  the  dining-hall  for  the 
boys  ?”  I  asked  the  governor,  as  he  took 
me  from  table  to  table,  directing  my  at¬ 
tention  to  his  most  promising  pupils. 
“  In  the  church,  too,  1  saw  scarcely  any 
but  girls.” 

“The  larger  number  of  our  boys,”  I 
received  for  answer,  “  are  not  at  present 
in  the  establishment.  You  must  know 
that  we  have  several  large  branch  insti¬ 
tutions  and  farms,  and  in  these  we  house 


the  boys,  the  elder  ones  being  principally 
occupied  in  agricultural  employment. 
We  have,  besides,  in  all  the  villages  in 
the  environs  of  Moscow  and  farther 
inland,  nurses  and  foster-mothers  for  our 
youngest  children,  of  whom  more  than 
five  thousand  are  maintained  in  this 
manner.  It  is  understood  we  only  en¬ 
trust  the  children  to  perfectly  trustworthy 
persons,  and  that  we  watch  these  closely. 
You  must  not  think  either  that  this  is  the 
only  table  d’hote  in  the  house.  We 
have  six  other  eating-rooms,  though 
none  so  large  as  the  one  over  which  I 
preside.” 

I  had  again  an  opportunity  of  admir¬ 
ing  the  extraordinarily  good  understand¬ 
ing  manifested  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
governor  and  the  children,  and  the  love 
which  they  seemed  to  have  for  him. 
How  the  childrens’  eyes  sparkled  when 
he  smiled  on  them  with  paternal  affec¬ 
tion,  here  and  there  bestowing  a  word 
of  praise,  and  gently  patting  one  or 
other  of  the  little  girls  on  the  cheek. 
For  myself,  the  elder  pupils,  the  young 
ladies  of  the  first  class,  interested  me 
most  highly ;  their  elegant  appearance, 
the  self-respect  apparent  in  their  ways 
and  manners,  were  really  surprising. 
Not  one  colored  or  showed  the  least 
emban-assment  when  addressed.  Nat¬ 
ural  and  unconstrained,  they  answered 
my  questions  with  complete  ease  and 
quietude ;  of  bashfulness  or  affectation 
there  was  no  sign.  Ladies  of  the  first 
rank  in  London  or  Paris,  in  Berlin  or 
Vienna,  could  not  have  8urpa.s8ed  these 
little  Russian  orphan  girls  in  refinement 
of  expression  and  innate  good  breeding. 

“We  Russians,”  remarked  the  gover¬ 
nor,  as  we  continued  our  inspection  of 
the  room,  “  have  a  peculiar  talent  for 
foreign  languages.  Even  among  my 
children  here  I  have  excellent  linguists. 
Many  write  and  speak  German  and 
French  easily,  besides  their  mother 
tongue.  Others  carry  on  music  and 
drawing  ;  many  are  actual  artistes.  We 
leave  them  in  the  pursuit  of  these  higher 
studies  free  option,  to  choose  after  their 
own  talent  and  inclination.” 

Meanwhile,  the  children  had  cleared  the 
dishes ;  a  pious  hymn  ended  as  it  had 
commenced  the  meal,  and,  with  the  same 
order  as  that  with  M’bich  they  en¬ 
tered,  they  defiled  past  us  towards  the 
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door.  Not  one  went  without  Baying, 
with  a  sweet  curtsey,  “  Good  day,  papa!” 
to  the  governor. 

“  All  our  children,”  observed  my  con¬ 
ductor,  as  we  left  the  hall,  “  feel  very 
happy  here.  Whoever  has  once  been  in 
Wospitatclnoi  Dom,  whoever  has  once 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house  under 
the  great  stone  pelican  over  the  portals, 
has  a  right  to  call  upon  us  in  poverty  or 
sickness,  in  care  or  sorrow,  and  to  seek 
our  help.” 

“  Upon  what  funds  is  your  institution 
supported,  and  by  what  means  are  they 
receiveilf”  I  a.sked.  “The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Foundling  Hospital  draws,  as  far  as 
I  know,  its  income  from  the  duty  on 
playing-cards  and  from  the  tax  on  the 
revenue  of  the  Lombard  money-lenders.” 

“The  Empress  Maria  Theodorowna, 
wife  of  Paul,  is  the  benefactress  of  our 
asylum,”  answered  the  governor.  “We 
also  appropriate  the  income  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  Institution,  and  have,  moreover, 
been  endowed  by  the  rich  family  of 
Demidoff  with  considerable  property  and 
capital.  Lastly,  all  public  amusements, 
theatres,  balls,  concerts,  &c.,  must  devote 
ten  per  cent  of  their  profit  to  us,  which, 
among  the  pleasure-loving  Russians, 
yields  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  here 
is  our  garden,”  he  remarked,  proceeding 
to  a  window  in  the  corridor. 

I  looked  out  and  beheld  an  enormous 
green  lawn,  and  upon  it  a  concourse  like 
that  at  a  fair.  The  children  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  Sabbath  liberty,  walking,  play¬ 
ing,  delighting  in  the  fresh  air,  under 
the  protection  of  a  band  of  governesses 
and  masters.  The  place  lacked  all  posi¬ 
tive  garden  adornment ;  it  had  few 
shrubs  or  fiowers,  but  it  boasted  an  ex¬ 
tent  upon  which  an  army  could  manani- 
vre.  I  was  struck,  too,  with  hundreds 
of  small  wooden  summer-houses,  placed 
close  one  to  another  around  this  enor¬ 
mous  grass-plot. 

“  lu  these  cottages,”  said  the  gover¬ 
nor,  who  read  the  inquiry  in  my  look, 
“  w’e  quarter,  during  the  fine  period  of 
the  year,  those  of  our  little  pupils  for 
whom  uninterrupted  fresh  air  seems  ad¬ 
visable.  They  are  air  balloons  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and  the  children  are  so  fond  of  this 
tent  or  bivouac  life,  that  there  are  always 
more  candidates  for  it  than  can  be  grati¬ 
fied.  I  will  not  take  you  into  the  school¬ 


rooms,”  he  continued.  “  To-d.ay  being 
a  holiday,  they  are  vacant,  and  almost 
deserted.  But  you  must  take  a  peep 
into  this  room.”  And  he  opened  anoth¬ 
er  door,  disclosing  a  large  square  apart¬ 
ment,  the  four  walls  fitted  up  with  huge 
glass  cujdmards,  filled  from  the  top  to 
bottom  with  dolls  of  all  kinds  and  sizes — 
a  collection  of  dolls  more  numerous  than 
could  be  found  in  the  largest  toyshop  at 
Nuremburg. 

“  In  this  room,”  explained  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  “  we  preserve  the  toys  of  the 
more  juvenile  of  our  twenty-five  thousand 
children.  And  here,”  he  drew  out  a 
sliding  partition  of  one  of  the  cupboards, 
“  you  will  find  models  of  every  variety 
of  tool  and  implement.  Upon  that  table 
you  have  our  common  animals,  birds 
and  fishes,  in  accurate  plastic  moulding ; 
our  children  learn  better  from  them  than 
from  books,  and  always  exult  when  they 
come  into  this  room  with  their  class,  and 
are  allowed  to  choose  their  favorite  play¬ 
thing.  And  now  come  and  drink  tea 
w’ith  me  in  the  Russian  fashion  ;  you 
must  also  be  introduced  to  our  mother — 
the  mother  of  our  children — the  first  ma¬ 
tron,  as  we  denominate  her  officially. 
We  can  chat  an  hour  longer,  and  you 
can  note  down  whatever  you  think  de¬ 
serving  of  rememberance.  Put  any 
questions  you  please,  we  are  only  too 
happy  to  talk  of  our  Wospitatclnoi  Dora.” 

I  gladly  acceded  to  this  pleasing  invi¬ 
tation.  The  apartment  of  the  mother 
was  a  very  elegantly  furnished  room, 
and  “  the  mother”  herself  was  a  stately 
old  lady  of  finished  manner,  who  did  the 
honors  with  the  most  amiable  politeness. 

“Strictly  spoaking,”  she  beg.an,  after 
I  had  seated  myself  in  a  comfortable 
arm-chair,  while  a  liveried  waiter  brought 
tea,  “  we  cannot  call  our  Wospitatclnoi 
Dom  an  orphan  assylum,  for  we  accept 
without  inquiry,  all  children  brought  to 
us,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  a  speci¬ 
fied  age.  Summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  the  doors  of  the  little  lodge  under 
the  hall  stand  open.  There  we  receive 
the  children.  Upon  an  average  thirty 
are  brought  daily,  for  whom  shelter  and 
care  are  required.  No  one  is  obliged  to 
inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  mother,  or 
of  the  father,  likewise  no  one  need  pay 
a  koj)ek  for  the  maintenance  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  delivered  to  us.  But 
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whoever  chooses  to  pay  annually  thirty 
roubles,  can  assure  himself  that  his  child 
will  not  be  given  to  country  nurses,  but 
be  cared  for  entirely  in  the  establishment 
Also,  if  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  roubles  is  consigned  to  us  with  a  boy, 
he  will  be  qualified  for  an  officer,  or  an 
engineer.  Those  wholly  unprovided  for 
become,  without  exception,  private  sol¬ 
diers.  Our  best  scholars  we  prepare  for 
a  later  university  education  ;  for  example, 
many  of  the  most  renowned  physicians 
of  Moscow  have  gone  forth  from  our  es¬ 
tablishment  Immediately  after  recep¬ 
tion  every  child  is  numbered,  registered, 
and  baptized ;  then  a  ticket  with  a  name 
and  number  is  hung  round  its  neck,  and  a 
duplicate  of  the  number  handed  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  brought  the  child  to  us,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  eventually  be  reclai¬ 
med  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty.  We 
have  children  in  the  house  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Siberia,  from  Bessarabia, 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Crimea  Unhap¬ 
pily,  a  fourth  part  die  within  the  first  six 
weeks,  and  more  than  one-half  in  the  first 
six  years.  In  the  St.  Petersburg  Findel- 
haus,  founded  by  Catharine  II.,  1770, 
and  yielding  to  ours  only  in  small  mat¬ 
ters,  the  proportion  is  still  more  unfavor¬ 
able.  Among  the  indigent  peasant  pop¬ 
ulation  in  that  vicinity  there  is  a  scarci¬ 
ty  of  strong  healthy  nurses,  of  whom  we 
in  general,  have  no  want.” 

It  bad  now  become  late,  and  although 
I  had  only  been  able  to  make  a  very  has¬ 
ty  inspection  of  the  establishment  and  its 
arrangements,  yet  five  hours  had  elapsed. 
With  sincere  thanks  I  parted  from  the 
governor  and  the  “mother,”  impressed 
with  the  conviction  the  Wospitatelnoi 
Dom  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  best 
administered  philanthropical  institutions 
to  be  found. 
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Engi.ish  blank  verse,  is,  |)erhaps,  more 
various  and  plastic  than  any  other  na¬ 
tional  metre.  It  is  capable  of  being  used 
for  the  most  common-place  and  the  most 
sublime  utterances ;  so  that,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  vehicle,  we  pass  from 
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merely  colloquial  dialogue  to  strains  of 
impassioned  soliloquy,  from  comic  re¬ 
partee  to  tragic  eloquence,  from  terse 
epigrams  to  luxuriant  descriptions.  Ori¬ 
ginally  instituted,  like  the  Athenian 
iambic,  for  the  drama,  it  received  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  hands  an  epical  treatment,  and  has 
by  authors  of  our  own  day  been  used  for 
idyllic,  and  even  for  lyrical  compositions. 
Yet  all  of  these  so  wddely  different  ap¬ 
plications  have  only  served  to  develop, 
without  exhausting,  its  marvellous  re¬ 
sources.  Plato  mentions  a  Greek  musical 
instrument  called  panharmonion,  which 
was  adapted  to  express  all  the  different 
modes  and  systems  of  melodious  utter¬ 
ance.  This  name  might  be  applied  to 
our  blank  verse :  there  is  no  harmony  of 
sound,  no  dignity  of  movement,  no  swift¬ 
ness,  no  subtlety  of  languid  sweetness, 
no  brevity,  no  force  of  emphasis  beyond 
its  scope.  In  hearing  good  blank  verse, 
we  du  not  long  for  rhyme  ;  our  ears  are 
satisfied  without  it ;  nor  does  our  sense 
of  order  and  proportion  require  the  obvi  - 
ous  and  artificial  recurrence  of  stanzas, 
when  the  sense  creates  for  itself  a  melodi¬ 
ous  structure,  and  is  not  forced  into  the 
mould  of  any  arbitrary  form.  So  much 
cannot  be  sjiid  for  any  other  metre.  The 
Greeks,  who  were  peculiarly  bound  by 
limitations,  and  by  self-imposed  canons 
of  fitness  in  art,  reserved  the  hexameter 
for  epical  and  idyllic  poetry,  the  iambic 
for  the  drama,  the  elegiac  for  minor  com¬ 
positions  of  a  more  personal  character, 
and  other  complex  structures  for  lyrical 
and  choral  utterances.  To  have  w’ritten 
an  epic  or  an  idyll  in  iambics  would  to 
them  have  seemed  a  solecism.  And  for 
this  reason,  the  iambic  received  from 
their  hands  no  more  than  an  elementary 
development  Two  sorts  were  recogniz¬ 
ed — the  one  adapted  to  the  loose  and 
flowing  style  of  comic  conversation  ;  the 
other  to  the  more  ceremonious  and 
measured  march  of  tragic  dialogue  and 
description.  But  when  the  action  of  the 
play  became  animated,  instead  of  accel¬ 
erating  the  iambic  rhythm,  the  poet  used 
trochaic  or  anapaostic  measures,  obeying 
the  law  of  variety,  by  adopting  a  new 
mode  externally  fitted  to  express  the 
change  he  had  in  view'. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  drama,  rhyme, 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  mediaaval 
poetry,  had  universally  been  used,  until 
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the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth  bethought 
them  of  inventing  some  more  solemn  and 
stately  metre  in  imitation  of  the  classic. 
It  will  bo  remembered  that  attempts  to 
naturalize  Greek  and  lioman  rhythms  in 
our  language  were  then  fashionable. 
Sidney  and  the  literati  of  the  Areopagus 
spent  their  leisure  hours  in  fashioning 
uncouth  hexameters,  and  Roger  Aschafn, 
though  he  recognized  the  incapacity  of 
English  for  scansion,  was  inclined  to 
adopt  an  unrhymed  metre  like  the  classi¬ 
cal  iambic.  Surrey  first  solved  the  pro¬ 
blem  practically  by  translating  parts  of 
the  Sfinetd  into  verses  of  ten  syllables 
without  rhyme.  But  his  measure  has 
not  much  variety  or  ease.  It  remained 
for  two  devoted  admirers  of  classical  art, 
Sackville  and  Norton,  to  employ  what 
Surrey  called  his  “  strange  metre”  in  the 
drama.  Their  Gorhoduc,  acted  before 
the  Queen  in  15GI-2,  is  the  first  tragedy 
written  in  blank  verse.  The  insufferable 
monotony  and  dreariness  of  this  play  are 
well  known  to  all  students  of  our  early 
literature.  Yet  respect  for  its  antiquity 
induces  me  to  give  a  8j>ecimen  of  its  quaint 
style.  We  must  remember  in  reading 
these  lines  that  they  are  the  embryon  of 
Marlowe’s,  Shakspeare’s,  and  Milton’a 
verse. 

O  mother,  thou  to  murder  thus  thy  child  ! 

Even  Jove  with  justice  must  with  lightning  flantes 
From  heaven  send  down  some  strange  revenge 
on  thee. 

Ah,  noi)le  prince,  how  oft  have  I  beheld 
Thee  mounted  on  thy  fierce  and  trampling  steed. 
Shining  in  armor  bright  before  the  tilt. 

And  with  thy  mistress  sleeve  tied  on  thy  helm, 
And  charge  thy  staff — to  please  thy  ladv's  eye — 
That  bowed  the  headpiece  of  thy  friendly  foe  ! 

I  have  purposeljr  chosen  the  most  anima¬ 
ted  apostrophe  in  the  play,  in  order  that 
its  venerable  authors  might  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
notwithstanding  much  stiffness  in  the 
movement  of  the  metre,  and  some  em¬ 
barrassment  in  the  grammatical  con¬ 
struction,  we  yet  mixy  trace  variety  and 
emphasis  in  the  pauses  of  these  lines  be¬ 
yond  what  would  have  been  possible  in 
sequences  of  rhymed  couplets.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier,  in  his  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
mentions  two  other  plays  written  in 
blank  verse,  but  not  performed  on  the 
public  stage,  before  the  appearance  of 
Marlowe’s  Tamburlaine.  It  is  to  this 


tragedy  that  he  assigns  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  once  and  for  all  established  blank 
verse  as  the  popular  dramatic  metre  of 
the  English.  With  this  opinion  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  examined  the  origin  of 
our  theatrical  literature  will,  no  doubt, 
agree.  But  Marlowe  did  not  merely 
drive  the  rhymed  couplet  from  the  stage 
by  substituting  the  blank  verse  of  his 
contemporaries  :  he  created  a  new  metre 
by  the  melody,  variety,  and  force  which 
he  infused  into  the  iambic,  and  left 
models  of  veraification,  the  pomp  and 
gorgeousness  of  which  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  alone  can  be  said  to  have  sur¬ 
passed.  The  change  which  Wfe  operated 
was  so  thorough  and  so  novel  to  the 
playwrights  as  well  as  the  playgoers  of 
his  time,  that  he  met  with  some  de¬ 
termined  opposition.  Thomas  Nash 
spoke  scornfully  of  “  idiot  art  masters, 
that  intrude  themselves  to  our  ears  as  the 
alchemists  of  eloquence,  who  (mounted 
on  the  stage  of  arrogance)  think  to  at¬ 
tract  better  pens  with  the  swelling  bom¬ 
bast  of  bragging  blank  verse.”  In  an¬ 
other  sneer  he  described  the  new  measure 
as  “  the  spacious  volubility  of  a  drum¬ 
ming  decasyllabon  ;”  while  Robert 
Greene,  who  had  written  many  weari¬ 
some  rhymed  dramas,  talked  of  making 
“  verses  jet  on  the  stage  in  tragical  bus¬ 
kins,  every  word  filling  the  ear  like  the 
fa-burden  of  Bow  bell,  daring  God  out  of 
heaven  with  that  atheist,  Tamburlan,  or 
blaspheming  with  the  mad  priest  of  the 
Sun.”  But  our  “licentiate  iambic”  was 
destined  to  triumph.  Greene  and  Nash 
gave  way  before  inevitable  fate,  and 
wrote  some  better  plays  in  consequence. 

Let  us  inquire  what  change  Marlowe 
really  introduced,  and  what  was  his 
theory  of  dramatic  versification.  He 
found  the  tensyllabled  heroic  line  mo¬ 
notonous,  monosyllabic,  and  divided  into 
five  feet  of  alternate  short  and  long.  He 
left  it  various  in  form  and  structure, 
sometimes  redundant  by  a  syllable,  some¬ 
times  deficient,  enriched  with  unexpected 
emphases  and  changes  in  the  beat  He 
found  no  sequence  or  attempt  at  periods: 
one  line  succeeded  another  with  insipid 
regularity,  and  all  were  made  after  the 
same  model.  He  grouped  his  verse  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sense,  obeying  an  internal 
law  of  melody,  and  allowing  the  thought 
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contained  in  bis  words  to.dominate  over 
their  form.*  He  did  not  force  his  metre 
to  preserve  a  fixed  and  unalterable  type, 
but  suflTered  it  to  assume  must  variable 
modulations,  the  whole  beauty  of  which 
depended  upon  their  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  current  of  his  ideas.  By  these 
means  he  was  able  to  produce  the  double 
eflfect  of  variety  and  unity,  to  preserve 
tlie  fixed  march  of  his  chosen  metre,  and 
yet,  by  subtle  alterations  in  the  pauses, 
speed,  and  grouping  of  the  syllables,  to 
make  one  measure  represent  a  thousand. 
Used  in  this  fashion,  blank  verse  became 
a  Proteus.  It  resembled  music,  which 
requires  r^ular  time  and  rhythm ;  but, 
by  the  employment  of  phrase,  induces  a 
higher  kind  of  melody  to  rise  above  the 
common  and  prosuc  l^at  of  time.  Bad 
writers  of  blank  verse,  like  Marlowe’s 
predecessors,  or  like  those  who  in  all 
ages  have  been  deficient  in  plastic  energy 
and  power  of  harmonious  modulation, 
produce  successions  of  monotonous 
iambic  lines,  sacrificing  all  the  poetry  of 
expression  to  the  mechanism  of  their  art 
Metre  with-  them  ceases  to  be  the  organic 
body  of  a  vital  thought,  and  becomes  a 
mere  framework.  And  bad  critics  praise 
them  for  the  very  faults  of  tameness  and 
monotony  which  they  miscall  regularity 
of  numbers.  It  was  thus  that  the  sub- 
limest  as  well  as  the  most  audacious  of 
Milton’s  essays  in  versification  fell  under 
the  censure  of  Johnson. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  support  these  eulo¬ 
gies  by  reference  to  Marlowe’s  works; 
for  some  of  his  finest  blank  verse  passa¬ 
ges  allow  themselves  to  be  detached  with¬ 
out  any  great  injury  to  their  integrity. 
The  following  may  be  cited  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  (ull-voiced  harmony.  Faus- 
tus  exclaims — 

Have  I  not  made  blind  Homer  sing  to  me 

Of  Alexander's  love  and  Uiinon's  death  ? 

And  hath  not  he  who  built  the  walls  of  Troy 

With  ravishing  sound  of  his  melodious  harp 

Made  music  with  my  Mephostophiles  ? 

We  feel  at  once  that  a  new  spirit  has 
been  breathed  into  the  metre — a  spirit  of 
undefinable  melody.  Something  is  owing 
to  the  choice  of  long  resounding,  and 
full-voweled  words ;  something  to  the 
use  of  monosyllables,  as  in  the  third  line ; 

*  Some  of  these  remarks  are  repeated  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  author  to  the  Pall  Mall 
UaztlU  on  the  rcrsification  of  Milton. 


something  to  alliteration ;  but  more  than 
all  to  the  passion  of  the  author,  and  to 
the  “  plastic  stress”  of  his  creative  gen¬ 
ius.  This  tragedy  is  full  of  fine  passages, 
and  the  soliloquy  in  which  Faustus 
watches  his  last  moments  ebb  away, 
might  be  quoted  as  a  [lerfect  instance  of 
variety  and  sustained  effect  in  a  situation 
which  could  only  be  redeemed  from 
monotony  by  consummate  art  Fdward 
the  Second  is  not  less  rich  in  versification. 
In  order  to  prove  that  Marlowe  could 
temper  his  blank  verse  to  different  moods 
and  passions,  take  this  speech,  in  which 
the  indignant  Edward  first  gives  way  to 
anger,  and  then  to  misery — 

Mortimer !  who  talka  of  Mortimer, 

Who  wonndu  me  with  the  name  of  Mortimer, 
That  bloody  man  7  Good  father,  on  thy  lap 
Lay  I  UiM  head  laden  with  mickle  care. 

O,  might  I  never  ope  these  eyes  again, 

Never  again  lift  up  this  droojnng  head, 

O,  never  more  lift  up  this  dying  heart  ! 

The  didactic  dignity  of  Marlowe’s 
verse  may  be  gathered  from  these  lines 
in  Tamburlaine^ — 

Our  souls  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world. 

And  measure  every  wandering  planet’s  course. 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 

*•  And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 

Will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all, 

That  perfect  bliss  and  sole  felicity, 

The  sweet  fruition  of  an  earthly  crown. 

Again,  as  if  wishing  to  prove  what 
liberties  might  be  taken  with  the  iambic 
metre  without  injury  to  its  music,  Mar¬ 
lowe  wrote  these  descriptive  lines  in  the 
Jew  of  Malta  : — 

Bags  of  fieiy  c^ls,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
Jacinths,  hard  topaz,  grass-gi-ecn  emeralds. 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds. 

And  seld  seen  costly  stones  of  so  great  price, 

As  one  of  them,  indifferently  rated. 

May  serve,  in  peril  of  calamity. 

To  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity. 

The  licence  of  the  first  and  third  line  is 
both  daring  and  successful.  The  second 
departs  less  from  the  ordinary  rhythm, 
while  the  four  last  carry  back  the  period 
into  the  usual  flow  of  Marlowe’s  verse. 

The  four  passages  which  I  have  quoted 
are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  prove  that 
blank  verse  was  not  only  brought  into 
existence,  but  also  perfected  by  Marlowe. 
It  is  true  that,  like  all  great  poets,  he  left 
his  own  peculiar  imprint  on  it,  and  that 
his  metre  is  marked  by  an  almost  ex- 
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trnvagant  exuberance,  iinpetuosity,  and 
height  of  coloring.  It  seems  to  flow  from 
him  with  the  rapidity  of  improvisation, 
and  to  follow  a  law  of  melody  rather  felt 
than  studied  by  its  auUior.  We  feel  that 
the  poet  loved  to  give  the  rein  to  his  un* 
governable  fancy,  forgetting  the  thought 
with  which  he  started,  revelling  in  sonor¬ 
ous  words,  and  pouring  forth  a  stream  of 
images,  so  that  the  mind  receives  at  last 
a  vague  and  various  impression  of  sub¬ 
limity. 

This  was  the  character  of  very  much 
Eliziibethan  poetry.  Even  Shakspeare 
was  not  free  from  intemperance  iu  the 
use  of  words. 

Marlow  e’s  contemporaries  soon  caught 
the  trick  of  sonorous  versification.  The 
obscure  author  of  a  play  which  has  some¬ 
times  been  attributed  to  Marlowe,  wrote 
these  lines  iu  the  true  style  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  : — 

Chime  out  your  softest  strains  of  harmony, 

And  on  delicious  music’s  silken  wings 

■Send  ravishing  dcliglit  to  my  love's  ears. 

While  Peele  contented  himself  with  re¬ 
peating  his  more  honeyed  cadences. 

I  w'ill  spare  the  reader  any  further 
specimens  of  the  versification  in  which 
our  poets  rioted  when  Marlowe  had  un¬ 
locked  the  frozen  streams  of  metre,  and 
m.ade  it  hurry  in  such  liquid  numbers. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  Shakspeare, 
who,  next  to  Marlowe,  had  more  influ¬ 
ence  than  any  poet  on  the  formation  of 
our  blank  verse.  Coleridge  has  maintain¬ 
ed  that  his  diction  and  metre  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own,  unimitated  and  inimitable. 
But  I  believe  that  a  careful  comparison 
of  his  style  with  that  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  will  make  it  evident  that  he  began  a 
period  in  which  versification  was  refined 
and  purified  from  Marlowe’s  wordiness. 
Shak8|>eare  has  more  than  Marlowe’s 
.versatility  and  power;  but  his  metre  is 
never  so  extravagant  in  its  pomp  of  ver¬ 
bal  grandeur.  He  restrains  his  own  luxu¬ 
riance,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  bo 
seduced  by  pleasing  sounds.  Ilis  finest 
passages  owe  none  of  their  beauty  to 
alliteration,  and  yet  he  knew  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  how  to  use  that  meretricious 
handmaid  of  melody.  Nothing  can  be 
more  seductive  than  the  charm  of  re¬ 
peated  HquiiAs  and  vowels  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : — 


On  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  8ea  liankg  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Nor  again  did  Shakspeare  employ  big 
sounding  words  so  profusely  as  Marlowe, 
but  reserved  them  for  effects  of  especial 
solemnity,  as  in  the  speech  of  Tiinon. 

Conte  not  to  me  again  :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Tinion  hath  inmic  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  lieachcd  verge  of  the  salt  flood  ; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  emboes^  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover :  tli  ither  come. 
And  let  uiy  gravestone  be  your  oracle. 

But  Slnakspeare  did  not  always,  or  in¬ 
deed  oflen,  employ  these  somewhat  ob¬ 
vious  artifices  of  harmonious  diction. 
The  characteristic  of  his  verse  is  that  it 
is  naturally,  unobtrusively,  and  enduring- 
ly  musical.  We  hardly  know  why  his 
words  are  melodious,  or  what  makes 
them  always  fresh,  whereas  the  more 
apparent  charms  of  Fletcher  and  of  Mar¬ 
lowe  pall  upon  our  ears.  Throughout 
his  writings  there  is  a  subtle  adjustment 
of  sound  to  sense,  of  lofty  thoughts  to 
appropriate  words;  the  ideas  evolve  them¬ 
selves  with  inexhaustible  spontaneity,  and 
a  suitable  investiture  of  languageis  never 
wanting,  so  that  each  cadenced  periovl 
seems  made  to  hold  a  thought  of  its  own, 
and  thought  is  linked  to  thought  and  cad¬ 
ence  to  cadence  in  unending  continuity. 
Inferior  artists  have  systems  of  melody, 
pauses  which  they  repeat,  favorite  ter¬ 
minations,  and  accelerations  or  retarda¬ 
tions  of  tlie  rhythm,  which  they  employ 
whenever  the  occasion  prompts  them. 
But  there  is  none  of  this  in  Shakspeare. 
He  never  falls  into  the  common-place  of 
mannerism.  Compare  Oberon’s  speeches 
with  Prospero’s,  or  with  Lorenzo’s,  or 
with  Romeo’s,  or  with  Mark  Antony’s  ; 
under  the  Shakspe.arian  similarity  there 
is  a  difierent  note  in  all  of  these,  whereas 
we  know  lieforehand  what  form  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  Bellario,  or  Philaster,  or 
Memnon,  or  Ordella  in  Fletcher  must  cer¬ 
tainly  assume.  As  a  single  instance  of 
the  elasticity,  self-restraint,  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  Shakspearian  blank  verse  ;  of 
its  freedom  from  Marlowe’s  turgidity,  or 
Fletcher’s  languor,  or  Milton’s  involution; 
of  its  ringing  sound  and  lucid  vigor,  the 
following  celebrated  passage  from  Mea¬ 
sure  for  Measure  may  be  quoted.  It 
illustrates  the  freedom  from  adventitious 
ornament  and  the  organic  continuity  of 
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Shakepeare’B  versification,  while  it  also 
exhibits  his  power  of  varying  his  caden¬ 
ces  and  sniting  them  to  the  dramatic  ut¬ 
terance  of  his  characters. 

Ay,  bat  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  whither ; 
To  lie  in  cold  oblivion  and  to  rot ; 

Thia  aensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  apirit 
To  iMthe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  aliout 
The  pendant  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thonghts 

Imagine  howling ; - ’tis  too  horrible  I 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 
That  age,  ache,  penary,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  Nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Each  of  Shakspeare's  contem|>oraries 
and  successors  among  the  dramatists 
commanded  a  style  of  his  own  in  blank 
verse  composition.  It  was  so  )>eculiarly 
the  function  of  the  stage  and  of  the  play¬ 
wrights  at  that  particular  epoch  to  per¬ 
fect  this  metre,  that  1  do  not  think  some 
detailed  examination  of  the  language  of 
the  drama  M’ill  be  out  of  place.  Cole¬ 
ridge  observes  that  “  Ben  Jonson's 
blank  verse  is  very  masterly  and  individ¬ 
ual.”  To  this  criticism  might  be  added 
that  it  is  the  blank  verse  of  a  scholar — 
pointed,  polished,  and  free  from  the  lyri¬ 
cisms  of  bis  age.  It  lacks  harmony  and 
is  often  labored  :  but  vigorous  and  solid 
it  never  fails  to  be.  This  panegyric  of 
poetr)'  from  the  Italianized  version  of 
Evet-y  man  in  his  Humor ,  may  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  bis  most  animated  style : — 

I  can  repell  opinion  and  approve 
The  state  of  poesy,  such  as  it  is. 

Blessed,  eternal,  and  most  true  divine ; 

Indeed,  if  yon  wrill  look  on  poesy. 

As  she  appears  in  many,  poor  and  lame. 
Patched  op  in  remnants  and  old  worn-out  rags. 
Half-starved  for  want  of  her  pecnliar  food. 
Sacred  invention  ;  then  I  must  confess 
Both  your  conceit  and  censure  of  her  merit  : 
But  view  her  in  her  glorious  ornaments, 

Attired  in  the  majesty  of  art. 

Set  high  in  spirit  with  the  precious  taste 
Of  sweet  philosophy;  and  which  is  most, 
.Crowmed  writh  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soul 
That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  profaned 
With  any  relish  of  an  earthly  thought — 

Oh !  then  how  proud  a  presence  does  she  bear ! 
Then  she  is  like  herself,  fit  to  be  seen 
Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes. 

After  a  complete  perusal  of  his  works 
I  find  very  little  of  the  fluent  grace  which 
belonged  in  so  large  a  measure  to  Fletch- 
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er  and  to  Shnkspeare.  Yet  the  first 
lines  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  have  a  very 
delicate  music ;  they  are  almost  unique  in 
Ben  Jonson : — 

Here  was  she  wont  to  go  I  and  here  I  and  here ! 

Just  where  these  daisies,  pinks,  and  violets  grow  : 

The  world  may  find  the  spring  by  following  her ; 

For  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne’er  left. 

Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass. 

Or  shake  the  downy  blue  hell  from  his  stalk! 

But  like  the  soft  west  wind  she  shot  along, 

'  And  where  she  went,  the  flowers  took  thickest 
root. 

As  she  hod  sowed  them  with  her  odcrons  foot. 

The  melody’ which  gives  so  chaste  and 
elegant  a  beauty  to  these  lines  is  invari.a- 
ble  in  the  verse  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er.  We  have  too  much  of  it  there, 
and  surfeit  on  sweets  ;  for  in  a  very  short 
time  we  discover  the  trick  of  the.se  great 
versifiers,  and  learn  to  exj>ect  their  lux¬ 
urious  alliterations,  and  repeated  ewsuras 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  syllable.  Their 
redundant  and  deficient  lines,  the  sweet¬ 
ness  long  drawn  out  of  their  delicious 
cadences,  become  w'ell  known.  Then 
the  movement  of  their  verse  is  not,  like 
that  of  Shakespeare,  self-evolved  and 
thoroughly  organic ;  it  obeys  a  rule ; 
luxury  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and 
languor  follows  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  certain  verbal  mannerisms.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  for  all  words  in  which  there  is  a 
predominance  of  liquids  and  of  vowels. 
For  instance,  in  this  line : — 

Showers  hails,  snows,  frosts,  and  two-edged 
winds  that  prime 

The  maiden  blossonw. 

There  is  no  unlicensed  redundancy  of 
syllables  ;  but  the  labor  of  getting 
through  so  many  accumulated  sounds  pro¬ 
duces  a  strange  retardation  of  the  move¬ 
ment  Another  peculiarity  is  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  hendecasyllabic  lines  for  the 
usual  decasyllable  blank  verse  through 
long  periods  of  dialogue.  In  one  scene  of 
Valentinian  there  are  fifty-five  continuous 
lines,  of  which  only  five  are  decasyllabic 
verses,  the  rest  being  hendecasyllables ; 
so  that  the  license  of  the  snperflous  syl¬ 
lable,  w'hicb  is  always  granted  in  dra- 
matie  writing  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be¬ 
comes,  in  its  turn,  far  more  cloying  than 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  five-footed  verse. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  th|f  weak  end¬ 
ing  is  frequently  constructed  by  the  ad- 
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dition  of  some  emphatic  monosyllable. 
Thus  : — 

I  do  remember  him ;  he  was  my  guardian 
Appointed  by  the  senate  to  preserve  me, 

What  a  full  majesty  sits  in  nis  face  yet. 

Or: 

Tlie  desolations  that  this  great  eclipse  works. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  delays 
and  languors  in  the  rhythm  is  that  the 
versification  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
has  always  a  meandering  and  rotar)’  move¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  seem  to  leap  or  glide 
straight  onward,  but  to  return  ujwn 
itself  and  wind  and  double.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  may  be  quoted  as  illustrative 
of  its  almost  lyrical  voluptuousness:— 

I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong:  she’s  young  and 
blessed. 

Fair  as  the  spring,  and  ns  his  blossoms  tender  ; 
But  I  a  nipping  North- wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails  and  frosty  icicles :  arc  the  souls  so  too 
When  they  depart  hence,  lame  and  old  and  loveless? 
Ah,  no,  ’tis  ever  youth  there:  Age  and  Death 
Follow  our  flesh  no  more,  and  that  forced  opinion 
That  spirits  have  no  sexes,  I  believe  not 

The  speech  of  Aspatia  among  her  mai¬ 
dens  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  more 
careful  verse  of  Fletcher  : — 

Fie,  yon  have  missed  it  here,  Antiphila, 

You  are  much  mistaken,  wench  ; 

'I'hese  colors  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough. 

To  show  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady’s  was ;  do  it  by  me, 

Do  it  again  by  me  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

I  stand  upon  the  sea  heach  now,  and  think 
Mine  arras  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 
wind. 

Wild  as  that  desert,  and  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken ;  do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow,) 

Thus,  thus,  Antiphila,  strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument :  and  the  trees  about 
•  me. 

Let  them  l)e  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  mo 
Make  all  a  desolation ;  look,  look,  wenches, 

A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture  I 

There  is  enough  variety  and  subtle  melo¬ 
dy  in  this  without  the  usual  effeminacy 
of  Fletcher’s  style.  What  makes  it  most 
effective  is  that  it  is  written  so  as  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  natural  inflections  of  tone, 
the  pauBe8,^and  the  emphases  of  the  char¬ 
acter  who  speaks  it  One  more  specimen 
of  this  most  musical  of  poets  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  me.  It  is  from  Thiernf  and  Theo- 
dfret.  Thierry  speaks  and  Ordella  an¬ 
swers  : — 


Th.  Tis  full  of  fearful  shadows. 

Ord.  So  is  sleep,  sir. 

Or  any  thing  that’s  merely  ours  and  mortal ; 
We  were  begotten  gods  else ;  but  these  fears, 
Feeling  bnt  once  the  fires  of  noble  thoughts. 
Fly,  like  the  shapes  of  clouds  we  form,  to 
nothing. 

Tk.  Supiiose  it  death. 

Ord.  1  do. 

Tk,  And  endless  parting 

With  all  we  can  call  ours,  with  all  our  sweet¬ 
ness. 

With  youth,  strength,  pleasure,  people,  time, 
nay  reason. 

For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation. 

No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers. 
No  careful  fathers  counsel ;  nothing’s  heard. 
Nor  nothing  is,  but  all  oblirion. 

Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness,  and  dare  yon, 
woman. 

Desire  this  {ilacc  ? 

Ord  Tis  of  all  sleep  the  sweetest ; 

Children  begin  it  to  ns,  strong  men  seek  it. 
And  king*  from  height  of  all  their  |>ainted 
glories 

Fall  like  spent  exhalations  to  this  centre. 

There  the  poet  should  have  stopped,  for 
exquisite  thoughts  have  hitherto  been 
rendered  in  exquisite  language.  lie  con¬ 
tinues,  however,  for  five  hues  of  very 
inferior  beauty. 

Turning  from  the  more  celebrated  to 
the  less  distinguished  playrigbts,  we  find 
almost  univer^ly  the  power  of  writing 
forcible  blank  verse.  Marston  condensed 
much  thought  into  bis  lines,  and  made 
such  epigrams  as  these : 

Can  man  by  no  means  creep  ont  of  himself 
And  leave  the  slongh  of  viperous  grief  behind  ? 

Or  such  addresses  of  concentrated  passion 
as  this  prologue  : — 

Therefore  we  proclaim. 

If  any  spirit  breathes  within  this  ronnd, 
Uncapablc  of  weighty  passion, 

(As  from  his  birth  being  hugged  in  the  arms 
And  nuisled  ’twixt  the  breasts  of  Happiness) 
Who  winks  and  sbnts  his  apprehension  op 
From  common  sense  of  what  men  were,  and  are  ; 
Who  woiil  1  not  know  what  men  most  be  :  let  snch 
Hurry  amain  from  our  black-visagetl  shows ; 

We  shall  affright  their  eyes.  But  if  a  breast. 
Nailed  to  the  earth  with  pief,  if  any  heart, 
I’ierced  through  with  anguish,  jMnt  within  this  ring; 
If  there  Iw  any  blood  whose  heat  is  choked 
And  stifled  with  true  sense  of  misery — 

It  aught  of  these  strains  All  this  consort  up— 
They  do  arrive  most  welcome. 

There  is  much  quaintness  of  language 
and  roughness  of  rhythm  in  these  lines; 
but  how  weighty,  how  eloquently  solemn, 
is  the  apstrophe  to  those  of  the  s|>ectator8 
whose  own  sorrows  render  them  partici¬ 
pant  of  tragic  woes.  It  is  clear  that  a 
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large  and  broad  style  a  sense  of  rhythm, 
and  a  freedom  in  the  use  of  blank  verse 
as  a  natural  vehicle  of  thought,  were  epi¬ 
demic  in  that  age.  Facility  for  express¬ 
ing  every  shade  of  sentiment  or  reflec¬ 
tion  in  clear  and  simple  blank  verse  be¬ 
longed  peculiarly  to  Decker,  Ileywood, 
Middleton,  and  llowley,  poets  who  made 
but  little  pretension  to  melodious  charms 
and  flowers  of  fancy,  but  whose  native 
ear  inmntained  such  flowing  {leriods  as 
the  following  : — 

D.  Thy  voice  eends  forth  such  mumc,  that  I  never 
Wag  ravighed  with  a  more  celestial  sound. 
Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee, 

So  full  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
To  dwell  with  us.  Thy  name  is  Angelo, 

And  like  that  name  thou  art.  Get  thee  to  rest ; 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  ^watching  is  op¬ 
pressed. 

A.  No,  my  dear  lady.  I  conid  weary  stars, 

And  force  tlie  wakeful  moon  to  km  her  eyes, 
Bv  my  late  watching;  but  to  wait  on  you, 
When  at  your  prayers  you  kneel  before  the 
altar, 

Methinks  I’m  singing  with  some  choir  in 
heaven, 

So  blest  I  bold  me  in  your  company. 

Therefore,  my  most  loved  mistress,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  scrviceaUe,  to  get  hence ; 

For  then  yon  break  his  heart. 

The  same  praise  belongs  to  Massinger, 
who  was,  indeed,  associated  with  Decker 
in  the  production  of  the  play  from  which 
these  lines  are  quoted.  Coleridge  re¬ 
marks  that  he  has  reconciled  the  language 
of  everyday  life  with  poetical  diction 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  writer 
of  dramatic  blank  verse,  and  for  this 
reason  he  recommends  him  as  a  better 
ifiodel  for  young  writers  than  Shak- 
speare,  who  is  far  too  individual,  and 
Fletcher,  who  is  too  monotonously  lyri¬ 
cal.  If  it  is  the  case  with  all  our  drama¬ 
tists  that  the  melody  of  their  versification 
depends  entirely  upon  the  sense  of  their 
words,  this  is  particularly  true  of  Mas¬ 
singer. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  changes 
in  his  rhythm  are  accounted  for  by  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  thought,  or  answer  to  supposed 
alterations  of  the  actor’s  gestures  and  of 
his  voice.  In  lighter  moods,  Massinger 
could  use  hendecasyllabic  periods  with 
much  of  Fletcher’s  melody.  This  is  a 
specimen ; — 

Not  fur  from  where  my  father  lives,  a  lady, 

A  neighbor  by,  blest  with  as  great  a  beauty 
As  nature  durst  bestow  without  undoing. 

Dwelt,  and  most  happily,  as  I  thought  then. 
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And  blessed  the  house  a  thousand  times  she  dwelt 
in. 

This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth. 

When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 
Nor  I  no  way  to  fiatter  but  my  fondness, 

In  all  the  braveiy  my  friends  could  show  me, 
lu  all  the  faith  my  innocence  could  give  me. 

In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell  me. 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lent  me, 

I  sued  and  seized.  Long  did  I  love  this  lady, 
Long  was  my  travail,  long  my  trade,  to  win  her ; 
With  all  the  duty  of  my  soul  1  served  her. 

There  is  no  need  to  call  atteution  to  the 
alliterative  structures  of  this  period.  They 
are  strongly  marked.  Mas.singer  repre¬ 
sents  a  w’hole  class  of  the  later  Eliza¬ 
bethan  playwrights,  who  used  a  flowing 
blank  verse,  perfected  by  long  practice 
for  the  purpose  of  the  stage.  Shirley  was 
one  of  this  set ;  he  wrote  evenly  and  with 
due  attention  to  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  But  there  were  other  ambitious 
versifiers,  like  Ford,  who  sought  for 
more  recondite  and  elaborate  graces.  It 
has  been  thought  that  Ford  imitated 
Shakspeare  in  his  style  as  much  as  in 
the  situations  of  his  dramas.  I  cannot 
myself  perceive  much  trace  of  Shak¬ 
speare  in  the  verse  of  Ford ;  but  these 
two  sfiecimens  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  fairly  of  his  rhetoric : — 

Hie  to  thy  father's  house,  there  lock  thee  fast 
Alone  within  thy  chamlier ;  then  fall  down 
On  both  thv  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground ; 

Cry  to  thy  heart,  wash  every  word  thou  utterst 
In  tears,  and  (if 't  he  possible)  of  blood  : 

Beg  heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  lust 
That  rots  thy  soul ;  acknowledge  what  thou  art, 

A  wretch,  a  worm,  a  nothing :  weep,  sigh,  pray 
Three  times  a  day,  and  three  times  every  night ; 
For  seven  days  space  do  this ;  then,  if  thou  findest 
No  change  in  thy  desires,  return  to  me. 

I'll  think  on  remedy.  Pray  for  thyself 
At  home,  whilst  I  pray  for  thee  here;  away — 

My  blessing  with  thee — we  have  need  to  {iray. 

The  lines  are  much  more  broken  up  than 
is  usual  with  our  dramatists.  They 
sparkle  with  short  sentences  and  quick 
successions  of  reiterated  sounds.  The 
same  eflTect  is  noticeable  in  Calantha’s 
dying  speech,  where  the  situation  is  quite 
difierent ; — 

Forgive  me.  Now  I  turn  to  thee,  thou  shadow 
Of  my  contracted  lord  :  bear  witness  all, 

I  put  mr  mother's  wedding-ring  upUli 
Ills  finger;  'twos  my  father’s  last  becpicst : 

Thus  I  now  marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am  ! 

Death  shall  not  separate  us.  O,  my  lords, 

I  but  deceived  your  eyes  with  antick  gesture. 
When  one  neWs  straight  came  huddling  on  ano¬ 
ther, 
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Of  death,  and  death,  and  death ;  still  I  danced 
forward. 

But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
Be  such  mere  women,  who  with  shrieks  and  out¬ 
cries, 

Can  vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows ; 

Yet  live  to  vow  new  pleasures,  and  ootlive  them. 
Thev  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart 
strings ; 

Let  me  die  smiling. 

This  is  a  clipping  and  incisive  style. 
Even  the  largo  (to  borrow  a  term  from 
music)  of  Calantba’s  address  to  her  no¬ 
bles,  though  it  assumes  hendecasyllabic 
stateliness,  maintains  the  somewhat  jerky 
motion  of  the  lines  that  had  preceded 
it.  While  speaking  of  Ben  Jonson  or 
of  Marston  would  have  been  the  proper 
time  to  mention  the  blank  verse  of 
George  Chapman,  a  very  manly  and 
scholarlike  author.  He  expressed  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  in  elevated  language. 
This  eulogy  of  honorable  love  is  vigor¬ 
ous  in  thought  as  well  as  metre  : — 

^is  nature’*  second  sun. 

Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines; 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eje. 
All  colors,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature. 

Are  given  in  vain  to  man ;  so  without  love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  arc  in  vain. 

All  virtues  liorq  in  men  lie  buried ; 

For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colors  ; 
And  as  the  sun,  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  fruits  and  flowers, 
So  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man. 

Brings  forth  in  him  the  honorable  fruits 
Of  valor,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts. 
Brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse. 

There  is  notlting  in  this  passage  which 
can  be  termed  highly  poetical.  It  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  plasti¬ 
city  of  language  and  of  metre  in  the  hands 
of  our  Elizabethan  authors.  They  fixed 
their  mind  upon  their  thoughts,  as  wo 
should  do  in  writing  prose,  and  turned 
out  terse  and  pregnant  lines  not  unadorn¬ 
ed  with  melody.  I  have  hitherto  pur|K>se- 
ly  abstained  from  speaking  about  Web¬ 
ster,  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  power,  whose 
treatment  of  blank  verse  is  s{>ecially  illus¬ 
trative  of  all  the  licences  which  were  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  playwrights  of  that  time. 
His  language  is  remarkably  condensed, 
elliptical,  and  even  crabbed.  His  verse  is 
broken  up  into  strange  blocks  and  mas¬ 
ses,  often  rending  like  rhythmical  prose. 
It  is  hard,  lor  instance,  to  make  a  five¬ 
footed  line  out  of  the  following: — 

To  be  executed  again ;  who  must  despatch  me  ? 
Y  et  close  analysis  will  always  prove  that 


there  was  method  in  the  aberrations  of 
Webster,  and  that  he  used  his  metre  as 
the  most  delicate  and  responsive  instru¬ 
ment  for  all  varieties  of  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion.  Avoiding  the  sing-song  of  Greene 
and  Peele,  the  lyrical  sweetness  of  Fletch¬ 
er,  the  prosaio  gravity  of  Jonson,  the 
mere  fluency  of  Heywood  and  Decker, 
the  tumid  magniloquence  of  Marlowe, 
and  the  glittering  regularity  of  Ford,  he 
perfected  a  style  which  depends  for  its 
effect  upon  the  emphases  and  pauses  of 
the  reciter.  One  of  the  most  striking 
lines  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of 
Malji  proves  how  wholly  and  how  suc¬ 
cessfully  Webster  sacrificed  metre  to 
expression.  A  brother  is  looking  for  the 
first  time  after  death  on  the  form  of  a 
sister  whom  he  has  caused  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  : — 

Cover  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazzle :  she  died  young. 

There  is  no  ctesura,  no  regular  flow'of 
verse,  in  this  line,  though  in  point  of  sylla¬ 
bles  it  is  not  more  redundant  than  half  of 
Fletcher’s.  Each  sentence  has  to  be 
said  separately,  with  long  intervals  and 
sighs,  that  indicate  the  working  of  re¬ 
morseful  thought  The  powerful  collo¬ 
cation  of  his  words  may  be  illustrated  by 
such  a  line  as, — 

Other  sins  only  speak ;  murder  shrieks  out ! 

where  the  logical  meaning  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  emphasized  by  the  reader. 
Quantity  in  the  verse  of  Welwter  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  purpose  of  the  speaker : 
in  writing  it  he  no  doubt  imagined  his 
actors  declaiming  with  great  variety  of 
intonation,  with  frequent  and  lengthy 
pauses,  and  with  considerable  differences 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  utterances.  The 
dialogue  of  the  duchess  with  her  waiting- 
maid  on  the  subject  of  the  other  world 
and  death  is  among  the  finest  for  its 
thoughts  and  language.  As  far  as 
rhythm  contributes  to  its  excellences, 
they  dejiend  entirely  u(K>n  the  pauses, 
emphases,  and  irregularities  of  all  sorts 
which  are  used.  The  duchess  begins, — 

O,  that  it  were  possible  we  might 

But  hold  some  two  days’confeit'ncc  with  the  dead. 

From  them  I  should  leum  somewhat,  I  am  sure, 

I  never  shall  know  here. 

Up  to  this  point  the  verses  have  run 
smoothly  for  Webster.  But  the  duchess 
has  exh.austed  one  vein  of  meditation. 
Her  voice  sinks,  and  she  falls  into  a 
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profound  reverie.  When  she  rouses 
herself  again  to  address,  Cariola,  she 
starts  with  a  new  thought,  and  the  line 
is  made  redundant: — 

I U  tell  thre  a  miracle ; 

I  am  not  mad  yet  to  my  cauac  of  sorrow ; 

The  heaven  o’er  my  head  scema  made  of  molten 
brasa, 

The  earth  of  flaming  anlphnr;  yet  I  am  not  mad. 

To  eke  out  the  second  line  the  voice  is 
made  to  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  the 
word  “  mad,”  while  the  third  and  fourth 
have  each  twelve  syllables,  which  must 
be  pronounced  with  desperate  energy 
and  distinctness, — as  it  were  rapidly  b^ 
neath  the  breath.  But  again  her  passion 
changes.  It  relents,  and  becomes  more 
tender.  And  for  a  space  we  have  verses 
that  flow  more  evenly  : — 

I  am  acqnainted  with  Md  misery ; 

As  the  tanned  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar; 
Neccasity  makes  me  suffer  constantly, 

And  custom  makes  it  easy. 

At  this  point  she  sinks  into  meditation, 
and  on  rousing  herself  again  with  a  fresh 
thought,  the  verse  is  broken  and  redun¬ 
dant  : — 

What  do  I  look  like  now  ? 

Cariola  answers  plainly,  and  her  lines 
have  a  smooth  rhythm  : — 

Like  to  your  picture  in  the  gallery, 

A  deal  of  life  in  show,  but  none  in  practice ; 

Or  rather  like  some  reverend  monument, 

■  Whose  ruins  are  even  pitied. 

The  duchess  takes  up  this  thought : — 
Very  proper; 

And  fortune  seems  only  to  hare  her  eyesight 
To  behold  my  tragedy. 

Here  her  contemplation  is  broken  by  the 
approach  of  a  messenger,  and  she  ex¬ 
claims,  without  completing  the  line, — 

How  now! 

What  noise  is  that  T 

It  might  seem  almost  hypercritical  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  when  the  tram  of  thought  is 
broken  from  without,  the  verse  is  defi¬ 
cient  ;  when  broken  by  the  natural  course 
of  the  speaker’s  reflection,  it  is  redundant. 
Yet  this  may  be  observed  in  the  instan¬ 
ces  which  I  have  quoted,  and  there  is  a 
real  reason  for  it  The  redundant  line 
indicates  the  incubation  of  long-continued 
reverie ;  the  deficient  very  well  expresses 
that  short  and  sudden  cessation  of  thought 
which  is  produced  by  an  interruption 
from  without  The  remarks  which  I 
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have  made  on  Webster’s  style  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  that  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  We  read  in  Hamlet,  for  in¬ 
stance  : — 

Thii  bodily  creation  ecstasy 

Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ecstasy! 

The  second  line  is  defective  in  one  sylla¬ 
ble.  That  syllable,  to  Shakspeare’s  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  the  value  of  sounds  and 
pauses,  was  supplied  by  Hamlet’s  man¬ 
ner.  The  prince  was  meant,  no  doubt, 
to  startle  his  audience  by  the  sudden  re¬ 
petition  of  the  word  “  ecstasy,”  after  a 
quick  gesture  of  astonishment. 

To  those  who  read  the  pages  of  our 
dramatists  with  this  conception  of  their 
metre,  its  irregularities  furnish  an  uner¬ 
ring  index  to  the  inflections  which  the 
actors  must  have  used,  to  the  characters 
which  the  poets  designed,  and  to  the 
situations  which  they  calculated.  The 
want  of  action  is  thus  in  some  measure 
compensated,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  true  secret  of  blank  verse  con¬ 
sists  in  the  proper  adaptation  of  words 
and  rhythms  to  the  sense  contained  in 
them.  On  this  point  I.  have  already 
more  than  once  insisted.  I  repeat  it  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect 
blank  verse  differs  from  every  other 
metre  in  kind, ’and  that  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  appreciated,  far  less  properly  writ¬ 
ten,  unless  it  be  remembered  that  thought 
must  always  run  before  expression,  and 
mould  language  to  its  own  particular 
uses.  Blank  verse  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
divinized  prose. 

Having  traced  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  blank  verse  upon  the  stage,  and 
seen  the  congruence  of  liberty  and  law, 
the  harmony  of  thought  and  form,  which 
constitutes  its  beauty,  we  can  understand 
how  Milton  came  to  use  it  as  he  did. 
Milton  was  deeply  read  in  the  Elizabethan 
authors  ;  he  profited  by  all  of  them  and 
wore  their  mantle  with  a  double  portion 
of  their  power.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  analogy  between  blank  verse 
and  the  Virgilian  hexameter  ;  so  that  he 
added  structures  of  more  complex  melody 
than  had  been  used  upon  the  stage,  periods 
more  fitted  to  reading  or  to  recitation 
than  to  the  rapid  utterance  of  acted  char¬ 
acter.  Yet,  while  he  dignified  the  metre 
by  epical  additions,  he  never  forgot  that 
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he  was  handling  the  verse  of  tragedy  ; 
and  every  one  of  the  “  remarkably  unhar- 
monious  ”  lines  which  Johnson  has  col¬ 
lected  in  his  essay  on  thp  versification  of 
Milton,  was  not  fashioned,  as  the  critic 
hints,  in  slovenly  haste,  or  in  despair  of 
making  modem  language  musical,  but 
was  deliberately  written  in  obedience  to 
the  highest  laws  of  the  metre  which  Mar¬ 
lowe,  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Webster, 
and  other  dramatists  had  used.  In  suit¬ 
ing  blank  verse  to  epic  poetry,  Milton 
preserved  the  elasticity  and  force  with 
which  his  predecessors  had  wielded  it ; 
his  so-called  harshness  resulted  from  a 
deliberate  or  instinctive  obedience  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  tragic  metre.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon 
this  view  of  Milton’s  versification.  Yet 
the  |)ernicious  canons  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  taste  had  become  habit¬ 
uated  to  the  mechanical  regularity  and 
meaningless  monotony  of  the  couplet, 
still  prevail,  and  there  are  people  who 
cannot  read  Milton  by  the  sense  and  by 
their  ear,  but  who  cling  blindly  to  the 
laws  of  rigorous  scansion.  A  dispute 
arose  not  long  ago  in  one  of  our  leading 
tapers,  as  to  the  proper  reading  of  two 
iues  in  Samson  Ayonistes;  where,  by  the 
way,  dramatic  licence  was,  to  say  the 
least,  allowable.  The  lines  run  thus  : — 

Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 

For  his  people  of  old :  what  hinders  now  ? 

It  was  suggested  that  they  might  be  re¬ 
duced  to  order  by  this  transposition  : — 

Yet  God  of  old  hath  for  his  people  wrought 

Things  as  incredible  :  what  hinders  now  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  versification  according 
to  the  second  reading  is  far  smoother. 
But  is  it  more  Miltonic,  and  would  it  not 
be  very  easy  by  a  similar  process  of  trans¬ 
position  to  emasculate  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  periods  in  Milton’s  poetry,  and 
to  reduce  his  music  to  the  five-looted 
monotony  of  incompetent  versifiers  t  The 
truth  is,  that  the  chorus, — or  Milton,  who 
speaks  in  the  chorus, — does  not  think 
about  iambic  regularity,  but  is  intent  on 
arguing  with  Manoah.  Its  words  of 
faith  and  confidence  rush  forth  : — 

Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 

For  his  people  of  old - 

then  stop ;  and  the  question  follows  after 
a  pause: — 


What  hinders  now? 

Energy  of  meaningis  thus  communicated 
to  the  double  purpose  of  their  argument. 
The  action  of  the  speech  is  weakened  by 
the  suggested  emendation.  Take  again 
line  175  of  Samson  AgonisUs, — 

U  niversally  crowned  with  highest  praises, 
and  write  it, — 

Crowned  universally  with  highest  praises. 

The  first  fonn  is  anomalous ;  the  se¬ 
cond  makes  a  very  decent  hendecasyl- 
labic.  Johnson,  Bently,  and  the  like, 
w'ould  rejoice  in  so  manipulating  a  hun¬ 
dred  characteristic  passages  ;  but  true 
criticism  looks  backward  and  deduces 
its  grounds  of  Judgment  from  the  pre¬ 
decessors  rather  than  the  successors  of  a 
poet.  Adopting  this  standard,  w'e  should 
try  Milton  by  Elizabethan  models  and 
not  by  the  versifiers  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

But  these  examples  are  taken  from  a 
tragedy.  In  Paradise  Lost  we  find  that 
Milton  has  varied  the  dramatic  rhythm 
by  abstaining  from  bendecasyllables  and 
by  introducing  far  more  involved  and  ar¬ 
tificial  cadences.  In  fact  the  flow  of 
epical  language  is  naturally  more  sedate 
and  complex  than  that  of  the  drama  :  for 
it  has  to  follow  the  thoughts  of  one  mind 
through  all  its  reasonings.  Yet  the  dra¬ 
matic  genius  of  metre  is  for  ever  assert¬ 
ing  itself,  as  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Rejoicing  but  with  awe. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  1  fell 
ISubmiss;  he  reared  me,  and,  “  Whom  thou 
Boughtest  1  am,  ” 

Said  mildly,  “  Author  of  all  this  thou  seest 
Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath.” 

Here,  if  w’e  fix  our  attention  ufion  the 
lines  and  try  to  scan  them,  we  find  the 
third  most  dissonant  But  if  we  read 
them  by  the  sense,  and  follow  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  thoughts,  we  terminate  one 
cadence  at  “  submiss,”  and  after  a  moment 
moment  of  parenthetical  description  be¬ 
gin  another  period,  which  extends  itself 
through  the  concluding  lines.  To  ana¬ 
lyze  Miltonic  blank  verse  in  all  its  details 
would  be  the  work  of  much  study  and 
prolonged  labor.  It  is  enough  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  fact  that  the  most  sonorous  pas¬ 
sages  commence  and  terminate  with  in¬ 
terrupted  lines,  including  in  one  organic 
structure,  periods,  parentheses,  and  par- 
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agraphs  of  fluent  melody,  that  the  har¬ 
monies  are  wro'u^ht  by  subtle  and  most 
complex  alliterative  systems,  by  delicate 
changes  in  the  length  and  volume  of 
syllables,  and  by  the  choice  of  names 
magnificent  for  their  mere  gorgeousness 
of  sound.  In  these  structures  there  are 
many  pauses  which  enable  the  ear .  and 
voice  to  rest  themselves,  but  none  are 
perfect,  none  satisfy  the  want  created 
by  the  opening  hemistich,  until  the  final 
and  deliberate  close  is  reached.  Then 
the  sense  of  harmony  is  gratified  and  we 
proceed  with  plea.sure  to  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  sequence.  If  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark  is  not  confirmed  by  the  following 
celebrateii  and  essentially  Miltonic  pas¬ 
sage,  it  must  fall  without  further  justifica¬ 
tion: — 

And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his 
strength. 

Glories  ;  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force  as  named  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warred  on  by  cranes  :  though  all  the  giant 
brood 

Of  Phlegra,  with  the  heroic  race  were  joined 
That  fought  at  Thebes  or  Illium,  on  each  side 
Mixed  with  anxiliar  Gods;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uthcr's  son, 

Beprt  with  English  and  Armoric  knights  ; 

And  all  who  since;  baptized  or  infidel. 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Damasco  or  Morocco  or  Trebizond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore. 

When  C  haricmagne  witli  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia. 

After  perusing  this  quotation,  let  the 
reader  compare  it  with  Claudio’s  speech 
on  Death  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  dilference  between  Shakspear- 
ian  and  Miltonic,  between  dramatic  and 
epical  blank  verse.  The  one  is  simple 
in  construction  and  progressive,  the 
other  is  complex  and  stationary ;  but 
both  are  musical  beyond  the  possibility 
of  imitation.  The  one  exhibits  a  thought, 
in  the  process  of  formation,  developing 
itself  from  the  excited  fancy  of  the  speak¬ 
er.  The  other  presents  to  us  an  image 
crystallized  and  perfect  in  the  poet’s  mind, 
the  one  is  in  time,  the  other  in  space — the 
one  is  a  growing  and  the  other  a  com- 

Elete  organism.  The  whole  difference 
etween  tlie  drama  and  the  epic  is  im- 
licit  in  these  periods.  The  one  resem- 
les  Music  and  the  other  Architecture. 

In  this  again  we  find  a  proof  that  the 
structure  of  blank  verse  depends  entirely 


upon  the  nature  of  the  thought  which  it 
is  meant  to  clothe.  The  thoughts  of  a  dra¬ 
matist — whether  his  characters  converse 
or  soliloquize — are,  of  necessity,  in  evolu¬ 
tion  ;  the  thoughts  of  an  epical  poet  are 
before  him,  as  matter  which  he  must  give 
form  to.  The  richness  and  melody  and 
variety  of  his  versification  will,  in  either 
case,  depend  upon  the  copiousness  of 
his  language,  the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  and 
the  fertility  of  his  invention.  We  owe 
everything  to  the  nature  of  the  poet,  and 
very  little  to  the  decasyllabics  which  he 
is  using. 

Milton  was  the  last  of  the  Elizabeth¬ 
ans.  With  him  the  spirit  of  our  literary 
renaissance  became  for  the  time  extinct. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  the  taste  and 
capacity  for  blank  verse  composition  had 
expired.  It  is  said  that  Dryden  wish¬ 
ed  to  put  Paradise  Lost  into  couplets, 
and  received  from  Milton  the  indifferent 
answer,  “  Let  the  young  man  tag  his 
rhymes,”  Dryden,  in  his  essay  on  dra¬ 
matic  poetry  defended  the  use  of  rhyme, 
and  introduced  the  habit  of  writing  plays 
in  heroics,  to  the  detriment  of  sense  and 
character  and  freedom.  Yet  there  are 
passages  in  his  later  tragedies — All  for 
Love,  Cleopatra,  King  Arthur,  and  Tlu 
Simnish  Friar — which  show  that  he  could 
use  the  tragic  metre  of  blank  verse  with 
moderate  ability.  The  Elizabethan  in¬ 
spiration  still  feebly  survives  in  lines  like 
these : — 

The  gods  arc  jast, 

But  how  ran  finite  nieasurr!  infinite? 

Beason,  alaa!  it  doea  not  know  itself! 

Yet  man,  ^ain  man,  will,  with  this  short-lined 
plummet. 

Fathom  the  vast  abyss  of  heavenly  justice. 

Whatever  is,  is  in  its  causes  just. 

Since  all  things  are  by  fate.  But  purblind  man 

Sees  bat  a  part  of  the  chain,  the  nearest  links ; 

His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam 

That  poises  all  above. 

This  is  average  thought  expressed  in 
average  words.  But  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel  is  a  work  of  the  very  highest  genius 
in  its  kind,  written,  not  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  insjiiration  of  another  age,  but 
produced  as  the  expression  of  a  different 
and  no  less  genuine  phase  of  national 
development.  During  the  period  of  Dry- 
den’s  ascendancy  over  English  literature, 
very  little  blank  verse  was  written 
of  much  moment  Yet,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  passage  of  the 
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Mourniny  Bride,  which  Joiinson  preferred 
to  any  single  piece  of  English  descriptive 
poetry,  first  saw  the  light  in  1697.  The 
lines  begin — “  IIow  reverend  is  the  face 
of  this  tall  pile.”  They  are  dignified,  me¬ 
lodious  and  clear ;  but  we  already  trace 
in  the  handling  of  the  language  more  of 
effort  after  neatness  and  precision,  and 
less  of  nature  than  was  common  with  the 
elder  dramatists.  After  the  death  of  Ot- 
w’ay  and  Congreve,  blank  verse  held  the 
stage  in  the  miserable  compositions  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  had  no 
true  vitality.  The  real  works  of  genius 
in  that  period  were  written  in  couplets, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  first  dawn  of  a 
second  renaissance  in  England,  that 
blank  verse  began  again  to  be  practised. 
Meanwhile  the  use  of  the  couplet  had 
unfitted  poets  for  its  composition.  Their 
acquired  canons  of  regularity,  when  ap- 

filied  to  that  loose  and  flowing  metre, 
ed  them  astray.  They  no  longer  trusted 
exclusively  to  their  ear,  but  to  a  mechan¬ 
ism  which  rendered  accuracy  of  ear  al¬ 
most  useless,  not  to  say  im^iossiblo. 
Hence  it  followed  that  when  blank  verse 
began  again  to  be  written,  it  found  itself« 
very  much  at  the  point  where  it  had  stood 
before  the  appearance  of  Marlowe.  Even 
Thomson  who  succeeded  so  well  in  imi¬ 
tating  Spenserian  stanza,  wrote  stiff  and 
languid  blank  verse  with  monsyllabic 
terminations  and  monotonous  cadences — 
a  pedestrian  style. 

Cowper,  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
aimed  at  the  Miltonic  structure,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  fine  and  solemn  versification. 
The  description  of  the  Russian  empress’s 
ice-palace  in  The  Winter  Morning  Walk, 
proves  how  he  had  imbued  himself  with 
the  language  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and 
how  naturally  he  adapted  it  to  his  own 
thoughts.  Coleridge’s  blank  verse  has  a 
kind  of  inflated  grandeur,  but  not  much 
of  Elizabethan  variety  of  music,  sublety 
of  texture,  and  lightness  of  movement. 
His  lines  written  m  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni  are  sonorous  ;  but  they  want  elas¬ 
ticity,  and  are  inferior  in  quality  to  his 
lyrics.  Heaviness  of  style  and  turgid 
rhetoric  deface  his  verse  and  prose  alike. 
Wordsworth  again  could  not  handle 
blank  verse  with  any  certainty  of  success. 
Wildernesses  of  the  Excursion  extend  for 
pages  and  pages  barren  of  any  beauty. 
We  plod  over  them  on  foot,  sinking 


keee-deep  into  the  clinging  sand ;  where¬ 
as  the  true  master  of  blank  vei'se  carries 
us  aloft  as  on  a  winged  steed  through 
cloud  and  sunshine  in  a  yielding  air. 
Wordsworth  mistook  the  language  of 
prose  for  that  of  Nature,  and  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  natural  verse  might  be 
written  without  the  tedious  heaviness  of 
common  disquisitions.  One  of  his  high¬ 
est  eftbrts  is  the  poem  on  the  Simplon 
Pass,  introduced  into  the  Prelude.  This 
owes  its  great  beauty  to  the  perfect 
delineation  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  by  suggestive  images,  by  re¬ 
iterated  cadences,  by  solitary  lines,  by 
breathless  repetitions,  by  the  perfect 
union  in  short  which  subsists  between  the 
poet’s  miud  and  the  nature  he  is  repre¬ 
senting. 

Byron  again  is  uncertain  in  his  blank 
verse.  The  lines  on  the  Coliseum,  in 
Manfred,  are  as  good  as  a  genuine  Eliza¬ 
bethan  passage,  because  they  are  spoken 
from  the  fullness  of  a  poet’s  heart,  and 
with  a  continuity  of  thought  and  copious¬ 
ness  of  language  which  insured  theh* 
organic  vitality.  But  they  are  excep¬ 
tional.  Byron  needed  rhyme  as  an  as¬ 
sistance  to  his  defective  melody.  He  did 
not  feel  that  inner  music  which  is  the 
soul  of  true  blank  verse  and  sounding 
prose.  In  Keats  at  last  we  reach  this 
power.  His  Hyperion  is  sung,  not  writ¬ 
ten  ;  governed  in  all  its  parts  by  the 
controlling  force  of  imagined  melody. 
Its  music  is  fluid,  bound  by  no  external 
measurement  of  feet,  but  determined  by 
the  sense  and  intonation  of  the  poet’s 
thought,  while  like  the  crotalos  of  the 
Athenian  flute-player,  the  decasyllabic 
beat  maintains  an  uninterrupted  under¬ 
current  of  regular  pulsations.  Keats 
studied  Milton  and  strove  to  imitate  him. 
But  he  falls  below  the  majesty  and 
breadth  of  Milton’s  manner.  He  is  too 
luxuriant  in  words  and  images,  too  loose 
in  rythm  and  prone  to  description.  In 
fact,  he  produces  an  Elizabethan  poem 
of  even  more  wanton  superfluity  than 
those  which  he  imitates.  The  entrance 
of  Phmbus  into  his  desecrated  palace  is 
a  gorgeous  instance  of  the  plasticity  of 
language  in  a  master’s  hand.  But  it 
smacks  of  a  degenerating  taste  in  art. 
Some  of  Shelley’s  blank  verse  is  perhaps 
the  best  which  this  century  has  produced. 
In  Alastor  he  shows  what  he  can  do  both 
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without  imitation  and  by  ita  help.  The 
lines  on  Egypt  are  written  with  a  true 
Miltonic  roll  and  ponderous  grandilo¬ 
quence  of  aggregated  names.  But  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  poem  we  6nd  the 
vernal  freshness,  elasticity,  and  delicacy 
that  are  Shelley’s  own.  It  is  noticeable 
that  both  Keats  and  Shelley  make  an 
Elizabethan  use  of  the  so-called  heroic 
couplet.  Kpipsychidion  and  Lamia  are 
written,  not  with  the  metre  of  Dryden, 
Churchill,  Pope,  and  Crahbe,  but  in  that 
of  Marlowe  and  Fletcher.  Nothing  proves 
more  signiBcantly  the  distance  between 
the  Elizabethan  spirit  and  the  taste  of 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  than  the  utter 
dissimilarity  of  these  two  metres,  syl- 
labically  and  in  point  of  rhyme  identical. 
The  couplets  of  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Shel¬ 
ley,  and  Keats  follow  the  laws  of  blank 
verse,  and  add  rhyme ; — that  is  to  say, 
their  periods  and  pauses  are  entirely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  sense.  The  couplets  of 
Dryden  and  his  followers  resemble  Ovid’s 
elegiacs  in  the  permanence  of  their  form 
and  the  restriction  of  their  thought.  Mr. 
Browning,  who  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  characteristic  products  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  revival,  has  made  good  use  of 
this  loose  rhyming  metre  in  Sordello. 
Among  the  few  intelligible  passages  of 
that  poem  may  be  found  the  following : — 
Yon  can  believe 

Sordello  foremost  in  the  regal  class 
Nature  has  broadly  severed  from  the  mass 
Of  men,  and  fram^  for  pleasure,  as  she  frames 
Some  happy  lands  that  have  luxurious  names 
For  loose  fertility;  a  foot-fall  there 
8uffices  to  upturn  to  the  warm  air 
Half  germinating  spices,  mere  decay 
Produces  richer  life,  and  day  by  day 
New  pollen  on  the  lily  fietal  grows, 

And  still  more  labyrinthine  buds  the  rose. 

The  whole  structure  of  this  period,  in 
its  pauses  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
rhymed  system,  is  that  of  blank  verse. 
The  final  couplet  completes  the  sense  and 
satisfies  the  ear  with  regularity.  Brown¬ 
ing  by  fits  and  starts  produces  passages 
of  fine  blank  verse,  blowing  out  bubbles 
of  magnificent  sound  as  glass  is  blown 
from  red-hot  matter  by  the  fierce  breath 
and  fiery  will.  Swinburne,  with  more 
extravagance,  sweeps  the  long  purple, 
blows  the  golden  trumpet,  and  intones 
the  sacrificiid  chaunt  of  the  Elizabethan 
hierarchy.  Yet  with  him  it  is  “  a  song 
of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  are 


strong.”  lie  is  an  artist  in  words  ;  they 
obey  him  as  the  keys  obey  an  organist, 
and  from  their  combination  he  builds  up 
melodious  palaces  of  vacuous  magnifi¬ 
cence.  How  diflerent  is  the  art  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  the  greatest  living  writer  of  blank 
verse.  Here  all  is  purity  and  elegance, 
and  skill.  We  trace  design  and  calcula¬ 
tion  in  his  style.  The  lineai  labor  is  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  classical  beauty  of  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  the  luxuriant  eloquence 
of  the  Princess,  the  calm  majesty  of 
Ulysses,  the  idyllic  sweetness  of  (Enone,’ 
the  grandeur  of  the  Mort  d’ Arthur,  are 
monuments  to  the  variety  and  scientific 
grasp  of  his  genius.  Subtle  melody  and 
self-restrained  splendor  are  observable 
throughout  his  compositions.  He  has 
the  power *of  selection  and  of  criticism, 
the  lack  of  which  makes  blank  verse 
timid  or  prosaic.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Tennyson  has  not  only  created  for  him¬ 
self  a  style  in  narrative  and  descriptive 
blank  verse,  but  that  he  has  also  adapted 
this  Protean  metre  to  lyrical  purjK)8e8. 
Three  songs  in  the  Princess,  “  Tears,  idle 
tears,”  “N^ow  sleeps  the  crimson  |)etal,” 
^nd  “  Come  down,  O  maid,”  are  perfect 
specimens  of  most  melodious  and  com¬ 
plete  minstrelsy  in  w’ords.  We  observe 
that  the  first  of  these  songs  is  divided 
into  periods  of  five  lines,  each  of  which 
terminates  with  the  words,  ‘‘  days  that 
are  no  more.”  This  recurrence  of  sound 
and  meaning  is  a  substitute  for  rhyme, 
and  suggests  rhyme  so  persuasively  that 
it  is  impossible  to  call  the  poem  mere 
blank  verse.  The  second  song  is  less 
simple  in  its  construction :  it  consists  of 
a  quatrain  followed  by  three  couplets, 
and  succeeded  by  a  final  quatrain,  each 
group  of  lines  ending  with  the  word 
“  me.”  The  lines  are  so  managed,  by 
recurrences  of  sound  and  by  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  sense  to  separate  lines,  that 
the  form  of  lyric  verse  is  again  imitated 
without  aid  of  rhyme.  Theocritus,  in  his 
Amoebean  Idylls,  had  suggested  this  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  Shakspeare,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  (Act  v.  sc.  1),  had  shown  what 
could  be  made  of  it  in  English.  But  the 
third  song  which  I  have  mentioned  de¬ 
pends  for  its  effect  upon  no  artificial 
structure,  no  reiterated  sounds.  The  poet 
calls  it  an  idyll :  I  think  it  may  be  refer¬ 
red  to  as  a  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  English  language  can  be  made  per- 
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fectly  lyrical  and  musical  without  the 
need  of  stanzas  or  of  rhyme. 

I  have  now  passed  in  brief  review  the 
greatest  writers  of  blank  verse,  and  have 
shown  that  this  metre,  originally  formed 
for  dramatic  elocution,  l^came  epical, 
idyllic,  lyrical,  didactic,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  poets  who  made  use  of  it  In 
conclusion,  I  may  repeat  some  of  the 
points  which  are  established  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
metre.  It  seems  adajited  specially  for 
'thought  in  evolution  ;  it  requires  pro¬ 
gression  and  sustained  effort  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  its  melody  is  determined 
by  the  sense  which  it  contains,  and  de¬ 
pends  more  ujK»n  proportion  and  har¬ 
mony  of  sounds,  than  upon  recurrences 
and  regularities  of  structure.  This  being 
its  essential  character,  it  follows  that 
blank  verse  is  better  suited  for  descrip¬ 
tions,  eloquent  appeals,  rhetorical  decla¬ 
mations,  for  all  those  forms  of  poetry 
which  imply  acontinuity  and  development 
of  thought,  than  for  the  setting  forth  of 
some  one  |)erfect  and  full-formed  idea. 
The  thought  or  “  moment”  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  sonnet  would  seem  poor  and 
fragmentary  in  sixteen  lines  of  blank 
verse,  unless  they  were  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  to  form  a  part  of  some  continuous 
poem  or  dramatic  dialogue.  When, 
therefore,  blank  verse  is  used  lyrically, 
the  poet  who  manipulates  it,  has  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  ear  by  structures  analagous  to 
those  of  rhymed  stanzas.  The  harmony 
of  our  language  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
exquisite  finish  in  this  style ;  but  blank 
verse  sacrifices  a  portion  of  its  character¬ 
istic  freedom,  and  assimilates  itself  to 
another  type  of  metrical  expression,  in 
the  process.  Another  point  about  blank 
verse  is  that  it  admits  of  no  mediocrity  ; 
it  must  Ih;  either  clay  or  gold.  Its  writer 
gains  no  unreal  advantage  from  the  form 
of  his  versification,  but  has  to  produce 
fine  thoughts  in  vigorous  and  musical 
language.  Hence,  we  find  that  blank 
verse  is  the  metre  of  genius,  that  it  is  only 
used  successfully  by  indubitable  poets, 
and  that  it  is  no  favorite  in  a  mean,  con¬ 
tracted  and  unimaginative  age.  The 
freedom  of  the  renaissance  created  it  in 
England.  The  freedom  of  our  own 
country  has  reproduced  it.  Blank  verse 
is  a  type  and  symbol  of  our  national 
literary  genius — uncontrolled  by  prece- 
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dent  or  rule,  inclined  to  extravagance, 
and  apt  to  degenerate  into  nonsense,  yet 
reaching  perfection  at  intervals  by  an  in¬ 
ner  force  and  vivida  vU  of  native  inspira¬ 
tion.  « 
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THE  ELASTICITY  OF  TIME. 

The  variations  in  the  length  of  an  hour 
as  judged  by  sensation  are  so  great  and 
so  constantly  felt,  that  every  one  must 
be  used  to  considering  his  own  days  as 
composed  of  an  elastic  material.  It  is 
only  in  calculating  the  length  of  other 
people’s  days  that  this  property  of  time 
IS  apt  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  fact, 
though  snfiiciently  familiar,  is  one  which 
depends  upon  such  complicated  and  ob¬ 
scure  conditions,  and  which  exercises 
such  a  subtly  disturbing  effect  upon 
people’s  lives,  characters,  and  works, 
that  it  is  worth  a  little  investigation. 
Each  individual  in  course  of  time  acquires 
an  estimate  of  the  average  length  of  one 
of  his  own  days  which  is  snfiiciently  ac¬ 
curate  for  practical  purposes.  IIow  much 
this  estimate  varies  according  to  circum¬ 
stances — among  other  things,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  person — we  all  know. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  time  goes 
fa.stcr  and  faster  as  we  get  older,  and,  as 
a  rough  outline  of  ordinary  experience, 
this  is  on  the  whole  true.  But  this  pro¬ 
gress  is  not  uninterrupted,  and  is  clearly 

i)erceptible  only  at  the  two  ends  of  life, 
n  childhood,  time  seems  infinitely  long, 
just  as  the  world  seems  infinitely  big  ;  in 
youth,  it  begins  to  be  reducible  to  some 
sort  of  measurement,  but  the  irregularity 
of  its  pace  is  probably  greater  than  at 
any  other  period.  Then  comes  a  sort  of 
table-land,  in  w’hich  such  variations  as 
may  occur  in  the  length  of  the  years  are 
due  chiefly  to  external  causes ;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  life  the  years  begin  to 
slip  away  with  a  rapidity  which  appears 
to  increase  to  the  end.  But  there  are 
many  other  causes  which  afiect  the  ap¬ 
parent  length  of  our  days  and  ye.ars.  It 
is  well  known  that  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
course  of  every  novel  “a  lifetime”  will 
be  “  compressed  into  those  few  mo¬ 
ments  ”  in  which  some  startling  event 
takes  place.  In  real  life  there'  are  many 
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days  and  hours  which  appear  for  similar 
reasons  to  assume  gigantic  proportions, 
though  it  is  chiedy  in  looking  back  that 
this  is  felt,  for  at  such  moments  people 
do  not  take  account  of  the  flight  of  time. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  over  that  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  is  discovered  to 
Iiave  b^n  broken  off  but  a  very  little 
twhile  ago  by  the  clock  or  the  almanac, 
while  to  the  mind  it  seems  to  have  re¬ 
treated  into  the  dimness  of  the  far-away 
past  In  moments  of  great  anxiety  or 
suspense  everybody  knows  how  all  the 
clocks  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  move  only  at  a  snail's  pace. 
Whenever  the  end  of  any  period  is 
anxiously  looked  for,  there  is  some  de¬ 
gree  of  suspense,  and  correspondhig 
slowness  in  the  apparent  movement  of 
time.  But  when  the  strain  of  expecta¬ 
tion  ceases,  time  recovers  its  natural 
speed,  and  monotony  then  serves  only  to 
hasten  its  flight  Prisoners  who  have 
been  kept  for  many  years  in  the  most 
monotonous  and  trying  kinds  of  confine¬ 
ment  have  agreed  in  saying  that  after  the 
first  few  months  they  have  subsided  into 
a  quiescent  state,  iu  which  the  months 
and  years  seemed  to  pass  away  unheeded 
and  with  incredible  rapidity.  Most 
people  have  experienced  this  with  regard 
to  a  monotonous  succession  of  quiet 
cheerful  days,  with  no  exciting  event 
immediately  in  prospect.  At  such  times 
any  marked  period  (Sunday,  for  instance) 
seems  to  recur  with  a  frequency  which  is 
sometimes  absolutely  startling.  Thus 
the  fact  that  monotonous  days  very  often 
look  long  in  the  future,  and  oppress  the 
mind  in  passing  with  a  sense  of  endless¬ 
ness,  appears  to  be  due  rather  to  some¬ 
thing  depressing  and  distasteful  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  spent, 
than  to  their  monotony  in  itself. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  si)eaking  of  the 
apparent  length  of  time,  we  use  the  word 
“long”  in  s^eral  different  senses.  By 
ailling  any  particular  period  long,  we 
may  mean  that  it  occupies  a  large  space 
in  our  memory  or  anticipation  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  similar  jieriods  ;  or  we 
may  mean  that  a  certain  time  has  seem¬ 
ed,  or  will  seem,  to  pass  slowly  ;  or  again 
(which  is  quite  a  different  thing),  that  the 
furthest  point  of  it  looks  distant.  Thus 
the  same  .period  may  look  long  in  the 
future,  and  short  in  the  past,  or  vice  ver- 
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sa;  the  apparent  site  of  the  future  is 
complicated  in  every  possible  way  by 
bofie  and  fear,  that  of  the  past  by  the 
uncertainties  of  memory.  In  looking 
back  upon  a  monotonous  pcriotl  it  may 
seem  as  nothing,  while  yet  we  may  well 
remember  to  have  felt  it  almost  endless 
in  its  tediousness  as  it  pa8se<l.  The  fact 
that  a  certain  time  has  seemed  long  in 
passing  is  one  which  from  its  very  com¬ 
monness  we  soon  forget,  and  in  looking 
back  the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  only  on  the 
salient  (mints.  In  looking  forward,  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  the  mind  to  the 
demand.s  likely  to  be  made  u|)on  its  pow¬ 
ers  of  endurance  prevents  our  (i.assing  in 
this  summary  manner  over  the  interme¬ 
diate  spaces,  and  may  even  tend  to  magni¬ 
fy  the  monotonous  days  which  lie  before 
us.  Leaving  out  of  account  those  tricks 
of  ho|>e  and  fear  and  forgetfulness  which 
are  too  subtle  to  be  reduced  to  any  rule, 
let  ns  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
which  affect,  1st,  our  sense  of  duration 
in  passing  through  any  (leriod  ;  2iidly, 
the  s(iace  which  it  occupies  in  our  minds ; 
and,  3rdly,  the  apparent  distance  of  any 
(mint  in  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  by  what  standard 
the  lapse  of  time  is  unconsciously  reckon¬ 
ed — what  are  the  beads  u|mn  our  mental 
rosaries  by  which  we  measure  its  dura¬ 
tion  as  it  passes  through  our  hands. 
They  consist  probably  in  (lart  of  (ihysical 
sensations,  and  in  some  kind  of  mechan¬ 
ical  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  certain 
states  or  actions  at  fixed  (mriods.  There 
are  peo{)le  in  whose  constitutions  there 
is  so  much  of  this  mechanical  regularity, 
that  they  can  tell  as  by  instinct,  without 
consciously  making  any  kind  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  what  o’clock  it  is  whenever  you 
ask  them.  They  are  (lopularly  said  to 
have  been  born  while  the  clock  was 
striking,  and  to  naturally  unpunctual 
people  this  (mwer  seems  to  be  a  privilege 
as  enviable  as  it  is  astonishing.  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  the  extraordinary,  al¬ 
most  unlimited,  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  to  which,  in  cases  of  illness,  the 
sense  of  duration  is  liable,  that  the  more 
ordinary  variations  in  the  apparent  length 
of  the  hours  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  physical  causes;  and,  accordingly, 
in  health,  when  the  only  disturbing 
causes  are  external,  the  hours  which 
seem  longest  are  always  those  which 
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make  the  greatest  demand  upon  the 
nervous  system.  Pain,  suspense,  and 
dullness  are  the  circumstances  which 
most  certainly  exhaust  nervous  enerj^y 
and  retard  the  movement  of  time;  and 
unfamiliar  circumstances  tend  to  produce 
a  similar  effect  The  first  week  at  a 
stranpfe  pl.ace  seems  double  the  length  of 
any  succeeding  week,  and  in  walking  or 
travelling  through  new  country,  the  re¬ 
turn  seems  only  half  as  long  as  the  out¬ 
ward  journey.  Another  thing  which 
m.akes  time  pass  slowly  is  thinking  about 
it  The  effect  of  directing  the  attention 
u|>on  th»rate  at  which  time  is  passing, 
may  easily  be  aiade  the  subject  of  direct 
experiment  In  »  railway  journey,  for 
instaoce,  there  is  no  sorer  way  to  make 
time  pass  slowly  than  to  oooi|)are  one’s 
w’atch  and  one’s  Hi‘a<lshaw  at  every  sta¬ 
tion,  and  calculate  exactly  how  maeh 
time  must  yet  elapse  before  one  can  reach 
one’s  journey’s  end.  As  the  proverb 
says,  “  A  watched  pot  never  Imils.”  If 
on  such  wearisome  occasions  one  can  by 
any  means  che.nt  oneself  into  taking  no 
notice  of  the  time  of  day,  one  is  almost 
sure  to  be  rewarde<i  by  finding  it  un- 
exjK'ctedly  late  when  one’s  attention  is 
again  drawn  to  the  subject  Hut  the 
standard  of  comparison  by  w’hich  the 
8{)eed  of  time  while  actually  on  the  wing 
is  most  commonly  judged,  consist  of 
w'ishes.  We  say  it  passes  slowly  when 
we  mean  that  it  is  Ireing  spent  in  a  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  if  we  had  our  choice,  less 
of  it  should  be  spent;  it  flies  when  we 
would  fain  prolong  the  particular  phase 
through  which  we  are  passing  ;  and  this 
not  from  an  inscrutable  perversity  in  the 
nature  of  time,  but  simply  because  we 
measure  it  against  our  own  itleal  ar¬ 
rangements.  Partly  also  perhaps  it  is 
because  the  mental  revolt  against  the  un¬ 
pleasant  phases,  though  not  passing  into 
outw.ard  aclicn,  is  yet  sufticient  to  ex¬ 
haust  nervous  energy,  and  so  to  afifect 
the  physicid  sense  of  duration. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the 
space  occupied  in  the  mind  by  any  given 
period  in  the  past  or  future  are  less  ob¬ 
scure.  This  seems  to  depend  simply 
upon  the  amount  of  thought  and  feeling 
w'hich  has  been  compre.ssed  into,  or  which 
is  excited  by  the  anticipant  of,  that  pe¬ 
riod.  There  are  days  which  have  not 
seemed  to  pass  slower  or  quicker  than 
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others,  in  which  indeed  most  likely  no  no¬ 
tice  has  been  taken  of  the  rate  at  which 
time  was  passing,  but  which  afterwards 
loom  larger  titan  ordin.ary  weeks,  and 
which  we  feel  to  be  rightly  entitled  to  as 
much  room  in  our  minds  as  any  such 
week.  Indeed  it  would  bo  difficult  to  de¬ 
ny  that  in  such  days  we  really  have  lived 
longer  than  in  others.  The  portion  of 
life  allotted  to  each  day  is  only  nominally 
a  fixe<1  quantity,  and  though  we  habitu.al- 
ly  s(>eak  of  days  and  years  as  giving  the 
real  measure  of  time,  and  of  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  its  duration  as  only  apparent, 
this  is  merely  for  the  convenience  of  using 
a  common  standard,  with  which  indeed 
nature  has  kindly  provided  us.  Hat  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  dead  langua¬ 
ges,  the  convenience  of  a  common  medium 
of  communication  is  balanced  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  translation  and  correction,  and 
by  the  inaccuracy  with  which  it  often  re- 
preseuts  the  speaker’s  re.al  meaning.  In 
thinking  of  our  own  past  or  future  we 
naturally  drop  it,  and  measure  time  by  its 
contents,  not  by  the  number  of  nights 
by  which  it  may  have  been  intersected. 
In  this  sense  it  is  no  bad  compliment  to 
the  most  .agreeable  of  compauions  to  say 
that  the  titne  which  has  been  spent  with 
them  seems  long ;  the  best  company  is 
that  in  which  time  flies  the  fastest  while 
present,  and  expands  the  most  when 
past.  A  curions  instance  of  the  reverse 
is  afforded  by  sleepless  nights,  which 
pass  perhaps  more  slowly,  and  yet  con¬ 
tract  afterwards  into  more  insignificant 
dimensions,  than  any  other  periods  of 
similar  nominal  length. 

The  apparent  distance  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  point  of  time  is  the  result  of  an  uncSn- 
Bcious  calculation  of  these  two  elements 
— namely,  the  rate  of  movement  of  the 
interval,  and  the  space  occupied  in  the 
mind  by  intervening  events ;  and  of  their 
combination  with  a  third — -namely,  the 
degree  of  our  sympathy  with  our  self 
of  that  date.  People  often  say,  “  IIow 
long  ago  that  seems,  and  yet  it  might 
have  been  yesterday  1”  Keenne.ss  of  me¬ 
mory  thus  makes  the  past  seem  long  in 
one  sense  and  short  in  another  ;  dis¬ 
tending  it  with  a  crowd  of  recollections 
and  yet  bringing  the  furthest  point  of  it 
within  easy  reaoli.  And  the  vividness 
of  those  recollections  depends  very  much 
upon  the  degree  in  which  one’s  point 
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of  view  remains  unchanged.  To  keep 
the  past  really  fresh,  one  must  not  only 
remember  its  events  clearly,  but  be  able 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  which  they  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  time.  It  is  one  of  the  pen¬ 
alties  of  frequent  and  violent  changes  of 
mind  that  they  tend  to  confuse  if  not  to 
obliterate  past  experience.  Nothing  makes 
any  time  seem  so  far  away  as  to  have 
since  then  passed  through  great  revolu¬ 
tions  of  feeling  to  have  adopted  a  dif¬ 
ferent  standard,  especially  to  have  lost 
one's  hold  on  what  then  seemed  real. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  most  sudden 
and  violent  expansions  of  time  are  due. 
A  day  in  which  the  morning  seems  be¬ 
fore  night  (o  have  been  left  behind 
years  ago,  is  a  day  in  which  some  groat 
change  has  been  made  in  one's  position 
or  state  of  mind;  probably  a  day  in  which 
some  great  loss  has  been  sustained, 
which  has  put  a  deep  chasm  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  People  are  more 
aged  by  what  they  lose  than  by  what 
they  gain,  or  even  by  what  they  suffer. 
The  youngest  people  are  not  those  who 
have  gone  through  least,  but  those 
who  have  retained  most.  The  loss  of 
sympathy  with  one’s  own  past,  and 
therefore  with  that  of  others,  is  one 
of  the  special  dangers  of  advancing 
years,  but  happily  experience  shows 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  age.  A  firm  hold 
on  the  past  is  to  a  life  almost  what  the 
root  is  to  a  tree ;  without  it,  the  present, 
instead  of  growing  on  in  its  place,  is  cut 
adrift  like  a  wandering  sea-weed.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  natural  elasticity  of  time  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  when  no  links  have  been  snapped 
by  violent  means,  to  bring  the  past  very 
near  to  the  oldest  of  us. 


LeUare  Hour. 

HEBREW  POETRY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
“  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,”  the  last  im¬ 
portant  work  of  Isaac  Taylor.  It  points 
out  with  great  force  some  of  those  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  the  land  of  Pales¬ 
tine  which  may  have  caused  that  land  to 
be  the  earliest  home  of  poetry : — 

“  Poetry  will  never  disown  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  th^  beautiful  and  the  sublime 


in  the  visible  world ;  in  fact,  it  has  always 
proved  its  dependence  upon  influences  of 
this  order.  Horn  and  nurtured  not  at 
hazard  on  any  spot,  but  only  in  chosen 
regions,  it  finds  at  hand,  for  giving 
utterance  to  the  mysteries  of  the  inner 
life,  an  abundance  of  material  symbols, 
fit  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  among  the 
objects  of  sense.  It  is  the  function  of 
j)oetry  to  effect  such  an  assimilation  of 
the  material  with  the  immaterial  as  shall 
produce  one  world  of  thought  and  of 
emotion — the  visible  and  invisible,  inti¬ 
mately  commingled. 

“  Poetry,  nursed  on  the  lap  of  Nature, 
will  have  its  preferences — it  must  make 
its  selection — and  this  not  merely  as  to 
the  exterior  decorations  of  its  abode,  but 
even  as  to  the  solid  framework  of  the 
country  which  it  favors ;  there  must  be 
not  only  a  soil,  and  a  climate,  and  a  vari¬ 
ous  vegetation  favorable  to  its  training, 
but  a  preparation  must  have  been  made 
for  it  in  the  remotest  geological  eras. 
The  requirements  of  a  land  destined  to 
be  the  home  of  poetry  have  in  all  in¬ 
stances  been  very  peculiar ;  it  has  sprung 
op  and  thriven  on  countries  of  a  very 
limited  extent — upon  areas  ribbed  and 
walled  about  by  ranges  of  mountains,  or 
girdled  and  cut  into  by  seas.  It  has  ne¬ 
ver  appeared  in  regions  which  oppress 
the  spirit  by  a  dreary  sameness,  or  by 
shapeless  magnitudes,  or  featureless  sub¬ 
limity.  Poetry  has  had  its  birth,  and  it 
has  sported  its  childhood,  and  it  has  at¬ 
tained  its  manhood,  and  has  blended 
itself  with  the  national  life,  in  countries 
such  as  Greece,  with  its  rugged  hills, 
and  its  myrtle  groves,  and  its  sparkling 
rills,  but  not  in  Egypt — in  Italy,  but  not 
in  the  dead  levels  of  northern  Europe. 
Poetry  was  born  and  reared  in  Palestine, 
but  not  in  Mesopotamia — in  Persia,  but 
not  in  India.  Pre-eminently  has  poetry 
found  its  home  among  the  rural  groves 
of  England  and  amid  the  glens  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  there,  rather  than  in  those 
nighboring  countries  which  are  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  British  Islands  in  any  other 
products  of  intellect  or  of  taste.  But 
more  especially  Palestine — which  five 
English  counties,  Northumberland,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Lin¬ 
colnshire  w'ould  more  than  cover — brings 
within  its  narrow  limits  more  varieties  of 
surface,  and  of  aspect,  and  of  tempera- 
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tare,  and  of  produce,  than  elsewhere  may 
be  found  in  countries  that  have  ten  times 
its  area.  Palestine,  in  the  age  of  its 
w'ealth,  was  a  sampler  of  the  w’orld — it 
was  a  museum  country,  many  lands  in 
one.  Not  in  England,  not  in  SwiUer- 
land,  nor  in  Greece,  in  no  country  known 
to  us,  may  there  be  looked  at  and  ox* 
])erienced  so  much  of  difference  in  all 
those  external  things  of  nature  which 
effect  the  bodily  sensations,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  and  in  what  quickens  the 
imagination  ;  and  all  upon  an  area  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  seen  from  three 
of  its  elevations,  or  from  four. 

Thus  it  was,  therefore,  that  the  He¬ 
brew  poet  found,  always  near  at  hand, 
those  materials  of  his  art  which  the  poets 
of  other  lands  had  to  seek  for  in  distant 
travel.  Imagery,  gay  or  grave,  was 
around  him  everywhere ;  and  these  diver¬ 
sities  of  scenery  so  near  at  hand  must 
have  made  the  deeper  impression  upon 
minds  sensible  of  such  impressions,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  same  land  was  bordered  on 
every  side  by  mountain  ranges,  or  by  the 
boundless  table-land  desert,  eastw'ard  and 
southward,  and  by  the  great  sea  in 
front.  Palestine  was  a  picture  of  many 
a  bright  color,  set  in  a  broad  and  dull 
frame.  From  the  lofty  battlements  of 
most  of  the  walled  towns  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Palestine  looked  westward 
upon  w'hat  W’as  to  him  an  uutraversed 
world  of  waters ;  the  “great  sea”  was  to 
him  the  image  of  the  Infinite.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  or  might  believe,  that  the  waves 
which  fell  in  endless  murmers  upon  those 
shores  had  come  on,  there  to  end  a  course 
which  had  begun  betweeii  the  two  firma¬ 
ments,  where  the  sun  sinks  nightly  to 
his  rest.  From  the  opposite  turrets  of 
the  same  fenced  city  he  watched  for  the 
morning,  and  thence  beheld  the  celestial 
bridegroom  coming  forth  from  his  cltam- 
bers  anew,  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race!  To  those  who  now  for  an 
hour  will  forget  our  modern  astronomy, 
the  Syrian  sunrising  well  answers  to 
the  imaginative  rendering  of  it  by  the 
poet ;  the  sun  as  he  flares  up  from  behind 
the  mountain  wall  of  Edom,  seems 
well  to  bear  out  whatever  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  to  his  daily  course  through  the 
heavens.  It  is  only  in  these  last  times, 
at  the  end  of  thirty  centuries,  that  a 
river  which  has  no  fellow  on  earth, 
which  has  poured  its  waters  down  to 


their  rest  near  at  hand  to  the  civilised 
world,  and  has  been  crossed  at  many 
points,  has  come  to  be  understood,  and 
the  mystery  of  its  seventy-mile  course 
0()ene(l  up.  Why  it  was  not  understood 
long  ago  is  itself  a  mystery.  This  Jor¬ 
dan — which,  physically  and  historically 
alike,  is  the  most  remarkable  river  in  the 
world — is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
onl^  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  as 
dividing  the  countries  on  its  right  and 
left  bank,or  as  emptying  itself  into  the  As¬ 
phaltic  Lake.  Even  the  Biblical  writers, 
although  the  river  is  mentioned  by  them 
very  often,  say  little  that  implies  their 
acijuaintance  with  the  facts  of  its  physical 
peculiarities.  And  yet,  unconscious  as 
they  seem  to  be  of  these  facts,  they  drew 
from  this  source  very  many  of  their  im¬ 
ages.  Has  their  ever  been  poetry  where 
there  is  not  a  river  1  This  Jordan,  rich 
ill  aspects,  alternately  of  gloom  and  gay 
luxuriance,  sometimes  leaping  adown 
rapids,  and  at  others  spreading  itself 
quietly  in  basins,  reaches  a  prison-house 
whence  there  is  no  escape  for  its  waters 
but — upwards  to  the  skies.  Within  a 
less  dii-ect  distance  than  is  measured  by 
the  Thames  from  ©.xford  to  the  Nore,  or 
by  the  Severn  from  Shrewsbury  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  by  the 
Humber,  or  the  Trent,  or  the  Tweed,  in 
their  main  breadths,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  break  themselves  away  from  the 
artic  glaciers  of  Hermon,  and  within 
the  corapa.ss  of  one  degree  of  latitude 
give  a  tropical  verdure  to  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  where  the  summer’s  heat  is  more 
intense  than  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
unless  it  be  Aden.  To  conceive  these 
extraordinary  facts  aright,  we  should 
imagine  a  parallel  instance,  and  if  it 
were  so  that,  in  the  Midland  counties — 
say  between  London  and  Lichfield- 
perpetual  sun  covered  the  land,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Thames  should  be  a 
forest  of  palm-trees  with  an  African  cli¬ 
mate.” 
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tainly  anything  but  a  sinecurist  His 
duty — which,  according  to  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  his  visitors,  he  performs 
with  equal  aeal  and  courtesy — is  to  act 
as  guide  to  the  succession  of  inquirers  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  thousand  secrets  which  lie 
hidden,  or  have  until  very  recently  lain 
hidden,  in  his  choked-np  treasure-house. 
The  liberal  spirit  evinc^  in  this  respect 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  at  Siman- 
cas  as  well  as  at  Madrid,  is  indeed  above 
all  praise.  True,  Spaiu  has  excellent  rea¬ 
son  for  thus  avenging  herself  upon  her 
monarchs,  by  allowing  them  to  condemn 
themselves  as  it  were  from  their  own 
mouths.  Had  Philip  II.  foreseen  that  he 
was  writing,docketing,  and  margining  his 
endless  piles  of  despatches  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  M.  Gachard,  and,  through  a  M. 
Gachard,  of  a  Mr  Motley,  it  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  doubted  whether  even  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry  of  the  royal  scribe 
would  not  have  occasionally  slackened. 
Though  the  activity  of  Charles  V.  (whom 
tradition  credits  with  having  been  per¬ 
fectly  satished  with  four  hours  sleep  out 
of  the  twenty-four)  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  des¬ 
patches,  yet  his  pen  was  only  less  prolix 
than  that  of  his  son,  who  successfully  ma¬ 
naged  to  caricature  the  method  as  well 
as  the  policy  of  his  father’s  rule. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Bergenroth  was 
pursuing  his  laborious  investigations  at 
Simancas,  another  scholar  was  working 
upon  the  same  spot,  and  upon  kindred 
subjects.  M.  Maurenbrecher  has  long 
devoted  his  attention  to  what  he  not  in¬ 
appropriately  terms  “  the  Catbolic-coun- 
ter-Reformation  and  the.ofifensive  opera¬ 
tions  of  Catholic  Europe  against  the 
countries  which  had  accepted  Protestant¬ 
ism,  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.”  He  is  apparently  a  pupil  of 
the  illustrious  Ranke,  whose  unerring 
sagacity  had  already  anticipated  many  of 
the  conclusions  which  are  fast  growing 
into  axioms  of  historical  truth.  M.  Mau- 
renbrecher’s  previous  publications  are 
such  as  to  induce  ns  to  look  forward  with 
no  ordinary  interest  to  his  contemplated 
history  of  Philip  II.,  to  be  founded  on 
and  accompanied  by  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  collected  at  London,  Paris,  Mad¬ 
rid,  and  Simancas.  In  the  meantime — 
remembering  that  life  is  short,  and  that 
with  German,  no  more  than  with  Cam- 
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bridge,  professors  do  intentions  invariably 
ripen  into  publications — we  congratulate 
him  on  having  already  given  to  the  world 
a  volume  which  is  valuable  in  itself,  and 
may  eventually  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
a  more  comprehensive  work. 

The  monograph  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
German  Protestants  constitutes  a  narative, 
at  once  copious  and  clear,  of  the  great 
but  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Emperor  to 

t>ut  down  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
^'or  such,  we  are  fully  convinced,  was 
the  constant  aim  of  Charles’s  policy. 
•We  believe  that  whoever  desires  clearly 
to  understand  the  main  current  of  Ger¬ 
man  history  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
arrive  at  a  consistent  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  animated  the  principal 
actor  in  that  period,  should  above  all 
hold  fast  to  the  tact  that  Charles  V.  never 
swerved  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church.  Very  different 
indeed  were  the  means  by  which  he  at 
different  4.imes  endeavored  to  put  an  end 
to  the  mighty  secession  from  her  com¬ 
munion.  He  tried  persuasion,  and  when 
persuasion  had  failt^  he  tried  force,  not, 
however,  without  occasionally  recurring 
to  the  former  method,  when  circum¬ 
stances  appeared  to  call  for  it  What¬ 
ever  fanaticism  there  may  have  been  in 
his  principles,  there  was  no  fanatical  hot¬ 
headedness  in  his  mode  of  action.  What¬ 
ever  duplicity  there  may  have  been  in 
his  mode  of  action,  it  w’as  at  all  events 
not  duplicity  of  j)rinciple  or  purpose. 
Such  duplicity  existed,  indeed,  but  not 
in  the  Emperor’s  tent  or  cabinet  The 
fact  that,  parallel  with  his  detennination 
to  recover  the  lost  ground  of  the  Cliurch, 
ran  his  resolve  to  subject  Germany  and 
Italy  to  the  permanent  rule  of  a  Spanish 
dynasty,  converted  his  natural  allies  into 
covert  or  open  enemies.  The  treason  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony  found  a  support  not 
only  in  the  venal  ambition  of  Francis  of 
France,  but  also  in  the  discontent  (to  em¬ 
ploy  no  stronger  teim)  of  the  Emperor’s 
own  brother  and  subsequent  successor 
on  the  Imperial  throne.  And — a  fact  at 
first  sight  seemingly  most  paradoxical 
of  all,  though  in  truth  it  was  merely  a 
logical  sequence  from  the  essential  nature 
of  the  Imperial  policy — no  trust  could 
be  placed  by  Charles  in  the  support  of 
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the  Vatican.  This  point  is,  indeed,  only 
incidental  to  the  main  subject  of  M. 
Maurcnbrecher’s  narrative,  but  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  vital  element  in  the  complications 
of  events  with  which  that  narrative  is 
concerned. 

Pope  Adrian  VI.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  brilliant  patron  of  a  literary,  not  of  a 
religious  renaissance,  reigned  for  too  brief 
a  space  of  time  to  leave  behind  him  much 
more  than  the  memory  of  his  excellent 
intentions.  In  Clement  VII.  Spain  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  secured  a  tried  and  a  trusty 
friend  ;  and  with  his  help  the  Emperor 
hoped  to  use  the  victory  of  Pavia  as  a 
stepping-stone  towards  the  annihilation 
of  heresy.  But  Cardinal  Medici,  in  ex¬ 
changing  the  hat  for  the  tiara,  had  be¬ 
come  an  Italian  prince ;  and,  as  such,  he 
j)roceeded  to  bring  about  the  great  league 
against  Charles  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  latter  had  thought  to  have,  by  the 
Peace  of  Madrid,  settled  matters  with 
France,  and  freed  his  hands  for  adion 
against  the  German  Protestants.  This 
action,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was  di¬ 
rectly  prevented  by  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Pope.  The  Emperor,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  to-day,  accepted  the  situation. 
In  1526  Protestantism  was  first  legally 
established  at  the  Diet  of  Speier  ;  and  in 
1527  Spanish  soldiers  held  the  Pope  a 
prisoner  in  bis  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
triumphant  establishment  of  Spanish  su¬ 
premacy  in  Italy  hereupon  once  more 
permitted  Charles  to  direct  his  attention 
to  German  afifairs.  When,  in  1530,  he 
met  Clement  at  Bologna,  it  seemed  as  if 
a  league  were  at  last  to  be  actually  form¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
heresy  in  Germany ;  while  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  agreed  tliat  a  General  Council 
of  the  Church  was  to  assemble  in  order 
formally  to  condemn  the  new  heretical 
tenets.  Thus,  doubly  armed  by  convic¬ 
tion  and  authority,  the  Emperor  met  his 
Estates  at  the  Augsburg  Diet  of  1530; 
nor  was  there  any  doubtfulness  in  the 
apprehensions  which  hurried  the  Pro¬ 
testant  j>rinces  from  Augsburg  to  Schmal- 
kalden,  where  they  spe^ily  formed  their 
famous  League.  ^  yet,  however,  the 
time  had  not  come  for  them -to  draw  the 
sword  on  behalf  of  their  religious  inde¬ 
pendence.  Four  years  supervened, 
during  which  the  apathy  of  the  Pope, 
the  intrigues  of  France,  and  the  invasion 


of  the  Turks  caused  the  idea  of  a  General 
Council  to  slumber,  at  the  same  time 
rendering  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  Schraalkalden 
I.<eague  imi)ossible.  In  1534  Clement 
VII.  was  succee<led  by  Paul  III.  This 
time  the  Emperor  had  not  carried  through 
the  conclave  an  avowed  friend  of  his  in¬ 
terests  ;  but  at  all  events  it  seemed  again 
to  have  secured  the  election  of  a  pontiff 
who  had  made  political  neutrality  both 
his  study  and  his  profession.  Paul  III. 
w’as  one  of  the  most  popular  on  the  long 
roll  of  Popes,  but  the  key  to  his  policy 
as  a  sovereign  is  contained  in  his  family 
name — Farnese.  Two  sentences  from 
lianke’s  classical  work  sufficiently  mark 
the  character  of  his  proceedings  before 
and  after  his  election.  As  a  Cardinal,  be 
“  conducted  himself  with  so  fortunate  a 
circumspection  that  no  one  could  say  to 
which  party — French  or  Imperial — he 
was  most  inclined.”  As  Pope,  according 
to  a  subsequent  expression  of  the  same 
historian,  **  the  partiality  he  displayed 
for  his  family  was  beyond  what  had  been 
customary  even  in  the  head  of  the 
Church.”  liis  desire  for  neutrality  was 
speedily  put  to  a  severe  test,  for  the  war 
between  Francis  and  Charles  soon  broke 
out  afresh.  The  Pojkj  wa.**,  however, 
able  to  persuade  the  combatants  to  agree 
to  a  general  cessation  of  arms,  concluded 
at  Nice  in  the  year  1537. 

And  now  at  lost  an  opportunity  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  arrived  for  a  pacific  settlement 
of  the  religious  question  in  Germany, 
i.e.  for  inducing  the  “  heretics  ”  to  return 
into  communion  with  the  Church.  At 
Frankfort  a  term  of  eighteen  months  was 
granted  to  the  Protestant  Estates,  during 
which  they  were  guaranteed  the  Imperi¬ 
al  protection  and  peace.  Theological 
conferences  took  place  (in  1540  and 
1541 )  at  Worms  and  at  Ilatisbou.  Their 
result  was,  of  course,  that  which  has  at¬ 
tended  all  other  theological  discussions 
before  and  since.  It  became  clear  to 
Charles  that  these  pacific  methods  were 
either  out  of  the  question,  or  at  all  events 
out  of  date.  At  llatisbon  he  tightened 
the  bonds  which  held  together  the  league 
formed  three  years  previously  among  the 
Catholic  princes,  and  hereupon  re-opened 
negotiations  with  the  Vatican  for  a  com¬ 
mon  effort  in  the  common  cause.  The 
Pope  agreed  to  summon  a  general  Coua- 
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oil  at  Trent.  But,  before  this  Council 
met,  war  had  onoe  more  broken  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and  France.  Even 
in  this  war  Paul  III.  contrived  to  pre¬ 
serve  neutrality ;  and  he  was  thus,  after 
its  termination,  enabled  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  understanding  with  Charles  V. 
as  to  a  course  of  common  action  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  German  Protestants.  Thus 
the  year  1545,  in  which  the  Poj)e’s  grand¬ 
son,  Cardinal  Farnese,  concluded  at 
Worms  with  the  Emperor  this  all-irapor- 
tant  league,  constitutes  a  momentous 
epoch  in  the  religious  as  well  as  in  the 
political  history  of  Europe.  The  com¬ 
pact  was  designed  to  settle  the  subjects 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  contracting 
parties  respectively — namely,  the  future 
of  the  Church  in  Germa^  and  the  future 
of  the  Famese  family.  The  Protestants 
were  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  to  be  promul¬ 
gated  by  a  General  Council  at  Trent ; 
and  the  Emperor  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Fameses.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor 
insisted  upon  a  thorough  reformation  of 
those  practices  in  the  Church  which  the 
Popes  themselves  had  condemned,  and 
in  which  his  practical  eye  saw  her  real 
weakness,  while  he  was  but  moderately 
anxious  for  reiteration  of  dogmas  with 
which  the  associations  of  his  life  had 
already  rendered  him  sufficiently  familiar. 
In  the  following  year  Charles  signed  the 
capitulation  binding  him  to  make  war 
upon  the  German  Protestants,  in  which 
war  the  Pope  had  promised  to  suppoit 
him  with  both  troops  and  subsidies. 

The  Council  of  Trent  commenced  its 
sittings,  and  the  Emperor  his  war.  But 
the  league  between  Poj>e  and  Emperor 
was  still-bom.  They'  quarrelled  as  to 
the  order  of  proceedings  at  the  Council ; 
they  quarrelled  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
Papal  subsidies ;  and  in  the  last  place, 
they  fatally  quarrelled  in  respect  of  the 
other  subject  of  their  original  compact. 
Instead  of  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  the 
Pope’s  son,  or  of  his  relative  Ottavio, 
Gonzaga,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Papal  family,  had  been  appoint^  by  the 
Emperor  Governor  of  Milan  ;  and  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  the  Spanish  influ¬ 
ence  was  to  remain  paramount  in  Italy, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Fameses  unful- 
fllled.  French  intrigues  fanned  the  flame 
of  discontent  aroused  by  these  proceed- 
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ings.  and  thus  a  mixture  of  political  and 
personal  motives  drew  the  Pope  further 
and  further  away  from  the  interests  of 
the  defender  of  the  orthodox  faith,  till  at 
last  it  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
French  King,  and — truth  almost  com¬ 
pels  us  to  add — into  those  of  the  Moidera 
allies  of  that  unscrupulous  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  a  single  year  had  sufficed 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  League 
of  Schmalkalden.  The  fatal  day  of 
Miihlberg  deprived  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony  of  his  electorate  and  of  his  lib¬ 
erty;  and  a  base  trick  (for  no  other  des¬ 
ignation  properly  characterizes  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  as  M.  Maurenbrecher 
justly  observes,  “  contributed  nmre  than 
anything  else  to  make  tiic  Spanish 
Charles  odious  to  the  German  nation”) 
delivered  the  other  leader  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  Landgrave  Pliilip  of  Ilesse,  into 
the  victor’s  hands.  The  consequence  of 
these  successes  was  the  promulgation  of 
the  Interim.  Among  all  the  measures 
of  Cliarles  V.,  none  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  frequent  dispute  than  tliis.  In 
our  opinion,  a  thinner  gloss  of  toleration 
never  covered  a  more  decidt'd  act  of 
force.  Some  historians  consider  that 
many  of  the  expressions  of  the  Interim 
were  sufficiently  vague  to  have  allowed 
of  their  acceptance  by  the  Lutherans, 
without  the  latter  doing  any  violence  to 
their  consciences.  The  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  e.g.,  was  permitted,  and  the  cup 
was  conceded  to  the  laity  in  the  Euchar¬ 
ist.  Indeed  the  Catholic  Estates  avow¬ 
ed  their  intention  of  refusing  to  accept 
these  portions  of  the  edict,  at  least  un¬ 
til  tho>  General  Council  should  have 
given  its  decision  on  tliese  particular 
points  of  dogma;  whereupon  Charles 
pointed  out  to  them  the  strictly  tempo¬ 
rary  character  of  the  measure.  It  be¬ 
came  law  on  May  15th,1548.  The  Pope 
never  sanctioned  it,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  induce 
him  to  use  his  dispeusatory  power.  And 
yet  such  was  the  energy  of  Charles  V., 
supported  by  the  effects  of  his  successes, 
that  he  actually  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  Interim  upon  the  great  majority  ^ 
the  Protestants,  Und  seemed,  in  the 
words  of  M".  Maurenbrecher,  “to  have 
accomplished  the  first  greatest,  and 
most  difficult  steps  towards  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  German  Protestantism.” 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  the  strug- 
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gle  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pro- 
teHtant  princes.  Of  the  second  act  the 
hero  is  no  longer  Charles  V.,  but  Maurice 
of  Saxony.  Neither  friendly  nor  hostile 
writers  have  been  chary  in  their  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  his  extraordinary  gills  as  a 
politician  and  a  general.  But  neither  the 
undoubted  fact  that  to  him  German  Pro¬ 
testantism  owes  its  rescue  from  virtual 
extinction,  and,  that  his  consummate 
skill  and  brilliant  audacity  achieved  a 
triumph  to  which  the  blundering  honesty 
of  his  unfortunate  kinsman  John  Frede¬ 
rick  could  never  have  attained,  neither 
the  fame  of  his  splendid  exploits  in  the 
the  field  nor  the  pious  veneration  paid 
by  the  noblest  scholastic  foundations  in 
Germany  to  the  tnemory  of  their  princely 
founder,  can  remove  from  the  name  of 
Maurice  the  stain  of  a  double,  we  should 
rather  say  of  a  treble,  treason,  lie  be¬ 
trayed  the  cause  of  his  religion  for  the  sake 
of  an  Electorate,  and  that  of  his  Emperor 
and  benefactor  in  order  to  assure  bis  own 
sovereign  iude{>endence  ;  and,  lastly,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  Torgau  associates,  he 
sold  a  German  province  to  a  foreign  king 
as  the  prince  of  his  support  in  a  purely 
German  quarrel.  True,  Maurice  is  not 
the  only  German  prince  against  whom 
such  a  charge  as  the  last  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  ;  but  he  was  in  so  far  more  culpa¬ 
ble  than  even  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  French  alli¬ 
ance  was  a  necessity,  and  moreover  a 
necessity  scarcely  of  his  own  seeking. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  M.  Maurenbrecher 
avow,  though  with  a  certain  reluctance, 
the  weight  of  guilt  attaching  to  Maurice 
and  his  associates  in  the  matter  of  the 
cession  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdgn  : 

In  truth,  the  plaint  of  German  patriotism 
against  tiiesu  princes  is  a  just  one.  It  is, 
and  remains,  a  humiliation  for  a  nation  to 
have  to  tear  off  limbs  from  its  own  body  in 
order  to  pay  for 'foreign  ai<l;  this  is  tlie  an¬ 
cient  curse  which  rests  upon  every  attempt 
to  attain  to  liberty  by  the  help  of  strangers. 

I  acknowledge  the  weight  of  this  accusation, 
which  the  feeling  of  every  German  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  hurling  against  these  acta  of  the 
Ix'ague  of  Princea,  and  against  its  leader 
Maurice.  1  believe  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  arouse  in  our  nation  an  enthusiasm  for  a 
prince  who  resorted  to  such  means  for  free¬ 
ing  Germany  from  the  Ilispano-Catholic 
yoke. 

But,  while  reprobating  the  crooked  paths 


by  which  Maurice  proceeded  to  his  ends, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  the  results  achieved 
by  him.  Morality  refuses  to  allow  the 
proposition  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  history  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a  success  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  method  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  great  result  of  Maurice’s 
campaign — carried  on  with  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  skill  and  determination  from 
the  day  of  the  sham  capitulation  of 
Magdeburg  to 'a  sham  besieger — was 
the  Peace  of  Passau,  a  treaty  amount¬ 
ing  to  little  short  of  a  rehabilitation  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  lieu  of  the 
Interim.  No  doubt  European  politics 
Ojierated  favorably  for  the  success  of 
the  German  Protestants.  The  aid  of 
France,  whose  monarehs  have  generally 
had  their  price  had  been  purchased, 
however  dearly;  the  foreign  policy  of 
England,  under  Warwick’s  regency, 
had  been  dictated  by  tlm  ascendency 
at  home  of  Protestant  sympathies.  Last¬ 
ly,  the  keys  uf  St  Peter  had,  after  the 
brief  interval  of  the  papacy  of  Julius 
III.,  been  in  keeping  of  a  pontiff'  who 
had  neither  promises  of  friendship  to 
break  nor  declarations  of  neutrality  to 
modify — of  Giovanni  Pietro  Carafifa, 
who  (once  more  to  quote  the  historian  of 
the  Popes)  “  detested  the  Emjmror  as 
Neapolitan  and  Italian,  as  Catholic  and 
as  Pope,  and  in  whose  soul  there  exist¬ 
ed  no  other  passions  thin  that  of  reform 
of  the  Church  and  his  hatred  of  Charles.” 

The  Peace  of  Passau  marks  the  final 
failure  of  the  long  struggle  of  Charles 
V.  against  the  German  Protestants. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  sought — and, 
as  we  now  know,  sought  in  vain — rest 
and  peace  in  the  retirement  of  San  Yuste. 
In  Germany  he  left  to  his  successors 
the  heritage  of  a  terrible,  though  a  no¬ 
ble,  political  mistake.  He  had  identified 
the  interests  of  the  Ilapsburgs  with  an 
uncompromising  support  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  This  fact  it  needed  more  than 
the  bonhomie  of  a  Maximilian  II.  to  in¬ 
validate  more  than  the  imbecility  of  a 
Rudolf  II.  to  obscure.  When,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Jesuits,  the  tradition  was 
resumed  by  Ferdinand  II.,  two  results 
were  inevitable — the  virtual  establish¬ 
ment  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  virtual 
ruin  of  the  German  Empire. 
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POETRY. 


SUMMER  IDLENESS. 

Undeb  “a  roof  of  pine,” 

To  hear  the  ringdove  brood, 

O  With  the  sorrow  of  love  long  past, 
Thrilling  the  listening  wood  ; 

Deep  ’mid  the  clnstering  firs. 

Where  the  nightingale  sings  all  daj, 
To  hide  in  the  darkness  sweet. 

Where  the  sunbeam  finds  no  way. 

To  ramble  from  field  to  field. 

Where  the  poppy  is  all  on  flame. 

All  but  the  little  black  coal 

At  its  core,  that’s  still  the  same; 

And  where  the  “speedwell  ’*  blue 
Cheers  with  its  two  kind  words, 

And  the  wild  rose  bums  with  a  blush 
At  the  flattery  of  the  birds. 

To  bask  on  a  grassy  clifiT, 

I.azily  watching  the  sail. 

The  blue  plains  of  the  deeper  sea, 

And  the  shallows  emerald  pale ; 

The  breezes'  rippling  track. 

And  the  sea-birds  flickering  white 
Athwart  the  rosy  cloud. 

And  under  the  golden  light. 

In  the  haycock  sweet  and  dry, 

To  lazily  nestle  down, 

When  half  the  field  is  grey  and  shorn. 
And  half  the  field  wares  brown  ; 

’Mid  the  clumps  of  purple  thyme. 

When  the  evening  sky  is  i^. 

To  lie  and  rest  on  the  flowers 
One’s  Epicurean  head. 

Or  better,  amidsihe  com. 

To  turn  on  one’s  lazy  back. 

And  see  the  lark  upborn 
Over  the  drifting  wrack ; 

To  hear  the  field-mouse  ran 
To  its  nest  in  the  swinging  stalk ; 

And  see  the  timorous  hare 
Limp  over  the  hedge-side  walk. 

Such  arc  the  summer  joys 
That  Epicureans  lore; 

Men  with  no  morrow  to  heed. 

Heeding  no  cloud  above  ; 
Grassbop|ier-men,  that  sing 
Their  little  summer  through. 

And  wheu  the  winter  comes. 

Hide  from  the  frost  and  dew. 

Happy  the  man  whose  heart 
Is  ^nite  against  Time’s  frost,  • 
Whose  summer  of  calm  content 
In  autumn ’s  never  lost ; 

Who,  when  care  comes  with  clouds 
That  gather  from  east  and  west. 

Has  still  a  changeless  heart. 

And  sunshine  in  his  breast. 

—Chttmbert’t  Jowmal, 


THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  THE  STREAM. 

Oncr  more  do  I  feel  the  soft  summer  wind  blowing, 
Whilst  it  tenderly  rustles  the  trees ; 

Again  the  clear  water  is  trilling  and  flowing, 

As  the  rushes  are  bent  ’neath  the  bieese. 

The  grand  purple  shadows  are  dreamily  spreading 
Their  gloom  o’er  the  sunshiny  gleam ; 

Through  tall  nodding  grasses  I  fancy  I'm  treading. 
By  the  side  of  the  murmuring  stream. 

Ah !  don't  yon  remember,  sweet  Amy,  the  talking 
You  caused  down  at  Silrerdale  Hall  ? 

How  men  were  all  wild  to  attend  you  in  walking. 
Or  to  cany  your  sunshade  or  shawl  ? 

Yon  laughed  and  you  flirted,  and  were  so  provok¬ 
ing. 

For  yon  reigned  like  a  despot  extreme  ; 

And  issued  your  edicts — part  earnest,  part  joking — *- 
From  your  throne  by  the  side  of  the  stream. 

Then  youHiad  your  fiiv’rites  I  can’t  help  confessing, 
Though  you  treated  us  all  as  your  slaves — 

One  moment  were  angry,  the  next  were  caressing. 
More  capricious  than  wind-driven  waves. 

Twas  then  Charlie  Lincoln  and  I  were  both  vying 
To  be  first  in  yourlove  and  esteem, 

Whilst  swiftly  the  rosy  young  hours  were  flying 
*At  your  court  by  the  side  of  the  stream. 

Thus  it  often  occurred  in  that  bright  sunny  weather 
That  we  both  were  ensnared  by  your  wiles ; 

Yon  gave  one  a  flower,  the  other  a  feather. 

Whilst  you  gladdened  us  both  with  your  smiles. 
At  last  came  a  time  of  most  exquisite  rapture — 
How  short  did  that  afternoon  seem! — 

As  rosy  lips  pouted,  I  made  my  first  capture. 
When  I  met  you  alone  by  the  stream. 

Alone,  did  I  say  7  Charlie  Lincoln  had  seen  ns ; 

That  he  had  I  could  tell  by  his  look ; 

What  matter?  With  osiers  and  hurdles  between 

tw. 

With  a  thick  tangled  hedge  and — a  brook. 

Twas  all  one  to  me,  for  he  could  not  come  over  ; 

So  he  bowed  in  a  manner  supreme, 

And  envied  the  lot  that  had  cast  me  in  clover. 
With  himself  the  wrong  side  of  the  stieam. 

How  tender  and  true  were  those  words  softly 
spoken  I 

How  lovely  the  light  in  your  eyes  ! 

How  earnest  those  pledges,  ne'er  meant  to  be 
broken. 

Those  whispers  tliat  melted  to  sighs! 

No  longer  a  fancy — my  fate  was  decided  ; 

No  mere  phantom  or  fairy-like  dream  ; 

I  blessed  the  good  luck  that  my  rival  had  guided 
Thus  to  walk  the  wrong  side  of  the  stream ! 

— Behjravia.  J.  Asiinv  Stebkt. 
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L’AUTO-DA-FE. 

In  the  hush  of  the  winter  midnight— 

In  the  hniih  of  the  ilceping  houite — 

When  no  weird  wind  stirs  in  the  gloomy  firs, 
The  spirits  of  storm  to  rouse. 

When  nerer  a  glint  of  moonlight 
Gleams  from  the  great  black  sky, 

By  the  red  fire’s  glow,  as  it  smoulders  low. 

Wo  crouch,  my  letters  and  I. 

My  letters,  they  lie  where  I  tossed  them, 

C>n  the  crimson  hetu-thrug  there. 

Still,  vivid,  and  bright,  in  the  ruddy  light. 

As  cobras  in  their  lair. 

I  push  the  hair  from  my  forehead. 

That  bums  and  throbs  so  fast. 

Thinking  the  while,  with  a  strange  dull  smile, 
Of  the  task  I  must  do  at  last. 

Who  knows  but  I,  the  comfort 
Those  foolish  letters  have  been  ? 

The  depth  and  scope— the  strength  and  hope — 
Of  those  “  leaves  ”  that  are  always  “  green  ?” 

Wlio  knows  but  I,  how  sadly. 

To-morrow,  I  and  my  dream. 

By  the  ashes  grey  will  weep  ami  say, 

“Woe’s  me  for  that  vanished  gleam. 

“  The  gleam  of  idle  gladness,  ' 

The  glimmer  of  memories  bright. 

That  hid  in  each  line  of  those  letters  of  mine 
Those  letters  I  bum  to-night?” 

/ 

Ah  well !  the  dream  was  a  folly ; 

Its  joy  was  an  idle  thing. 

Its  hope  was  a  lie,  and  its  loyalty 
Died  of  a  whisper's  sting. 

So  a  kiss — the  last — to  my  letters. 

A  resolute  hand,  and — there  1 
Do  the  sad  dark  eyes  of  my  Paradise 
Meet  mine  through  the  fierce  flame’s  flare? 

— Temph  Bar. 


‘  COMING  PLEASURES. 

SnAi>ow-LKATE8  of  rugged  elms. 

Thrown  on  cool  green  meadow  plants ; 

Light  beyond,  and  flowered  realms, 

'  Passing  bera’  deep  organ-chants. 

Plumes  of  air  that  touch  the  cheek 
Like  a  rose,  as  soft  and  brief ; 

Happy  thoughts  that  need  not  speak. 
Lapped  ill  rest  and  love’s  belief. 

Rippling  stream  by  sun  and  shade. 
Golden-meshed,  or  amlier  deep ; 

Song  of  bird,  and  tinkling  blade. 

Where  the  distant  com  they  reap. 

Such  an  hour  is  coming,  sweet. 
Banishing  the  anxious  frown — 

Fanning  ache  and  troubles  heat — 
Bringing  heavenly  angels  down. 


SPRING’S  CHANGES. 

Again  the  floweret  on  the  bank 
Its  white  stars  shows ;  in  foremost  rank 
Again  the  crocussed  April  comes 
Ere  cold  winds  cease,  or  wild-bee  hums. 
The  first  link  of  the  emerald  year 
With  subtle  change  doth  now  appear ; 

Earth  turns  on  her  brown  coverlet 
A  few  green  folds ;  begins  to  net 
Her  belt  of  flowers  ;  the  thrashes  call 
To  ope  the  sun's  high  turquoise  hall; 

The  running  sjiarkling  rivers  show 
At- mom  and  eve  a  rosier  glow; 

The  Day  a  longer  pleasure  takes. 

E’en  in  the  forest’s  leafless  brakes ; 

The  Spring's  light  fingers  sweetly  play 
In  the  boy’s  heart  her  music  gay. 

The  revel  comes  of  joyous  life. 

Like  the  first  waves  in  limpid  strife 
Playfully  racing  to  the  sand. 

At  some  soft  summer  wind's  command. 

The  old  world  once  again  returns. 

Renews  the  fire  that  ever  bums 
On  Heaven’s  cemlcan  hearth  above ; 

And  golden  light  is  warm  as  love ; 

The  old  is  new,  the  new  is  old ; 

The  chestnut  leaves  again  unrolled ; 

The  squirrels  in  the  beech-woods  dark, 

'The  lambs  about  the  swarded  park. 

The  echoing  calls  of  new-come  birds. 

The  Easter  feast,  the  Easter  words ; 

The  same  again,  yet  long  desired ; 

The  world  of  them  is  never  tired. 

But  Change  has  played  with  human  thoughts. 
And  rearranged  them  in  her  sports. 

The  heart’s  old  longing  still  appears ; 

The  mind  more  solemn  grows  with  years. 
Dear  are  the  hills,  the  meadows  green, 

The  sky’s  deep  blue,  the  waters’  sheen ; 

The  little  flower  appeals  to  chords 
That  wake  the  tears,  and  know  not  words ; 
The  voice  of  the  old  years  is  heard ; 

The  depths  within  are  deeply  stirred. 

A  strange  desire  o’erpassing  things 
That  are  achieved  by  mcwtal  wings. 

Now  seeks  the  unexplained,  unseen, 

The  mysteries  which  have  ever  been ; 

It  marks  the  clearer  sounds  of  Time, 

And  sighs  for  some  eternal  clime ; 

It  looks  afar  and  yet  is  blind ; 

Its  strength  is  like  a  mighty  wind 
Pent  in  by  mightier  caves  of  rock. 

Till  Nature  feels  the  final  shock. 

— Chambers's  Jouma/. 


HEART’S  EASE. 


A  SIMPLE  flower  for  such  a  magic  name. 

The  leaves  of  royal  pdrple,  matched  with  yellow ; 
Yielding  no  perfume,  humbled,  hardy,  wild. 

Yet  with  a  fame  not  Amaranth  can  follow. 

No  opiate  sleep  is  treasured  in  its  stem. 

No  precious  balsalm  with  enchanted  powers ; 
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It  bears  no  scent  of  EJen  in  its  buds, 

Nor  gathers  hues  from  raiuliow-colored  showers. 

It  lends  no  brighter  glory  to  the  spring ; 

It  casts  no  solace  o’er  the  winter-snow ; 

But  all  unheeded  'mid  the  statelier  growths, 

Its  tripple  blossoms  innocently  grow. 

That  gires  its  ralue,  which  its  name  implies, 
Dires  would  pour  his  gold  in  streaming  floods 
To  buy  a  leaflet ;  and  one-half  the  work! 

Would  life-long  search  for  it  through  fields  and 
woods. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKK 

Christocrcuy ;  or  Essays  on  the  Coming  and 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  with  Answers  to  the  Principal 
Objections  of  Postmillenarians.  By  Joiim  T. 
Demakkst  &  William  R.  Gordom.  New  York  : 
A.  Lloyd.  1867  — 'I'hese  joint  authors  are  highly 
respected  ministers  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
They  are  Jintelligent,  conscientious  and  earnest 
believers  in  what  is  known  among  theologians  as 
the  Millenarian  theory  of  the  Second  Coming  and 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  they  herein  expound  and 
vindicate  that  theory  in  a  dis|>a8Aionate,  logical 
and  Scriptural  manner.  On  the  whole  we  have 
here  protiahly  the  best  exposition  and  defence  of 
Millenarianism  that  has  been  made.  It  is  well 
for  those  who  do  not  hold  these  views  to  see  what 
can  be  said  in  their  favor,  and  especially  by  such 
candid  and  able  men  as  the  authors  of  this  volume 
are  admitted  to  be. 

Tht  B«rry  PirJeers  of  WUcowiiH.  Philadelphia. 
Presbyterian  I’ublication  Committee.  New  Yofk : 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph. — This  is  a  wholesome  and 
lively  story  that  will  interest  the  youngi-r  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household,  and  do  good  ser>  ice  in  the 
Sunday-school  library. 

BibU  Picturu ;  or  Life-Sketches  of  Life-Truths. 
By  George  B.  Idb,  D.D.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln,  1867. — Dr.  Ide  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  writers  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs ;  and  the  present  volume  will  not 
detract  from  his  well-earned  reputation.  He  aims 
in  it  to  UlutlraU  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  by  the 
analogies  of  nature,  and  the  ]ias$ing  scenes  and 
events  of  every  day  life,  and  in  this  he  succeeds, 
and  has  produced  an  interesting  and  valuable 
work. 

The  Dttcriptxve  X«w  Tutamml,  With  Notes. 
Bv  Ingram  Coiiiiin.  Edited  by  tUv.  D.  Mmd. 
Illustrated  with  numerons  Engravings.  New  York: 
Clark  &  Mead.  1867. — This  work  has  been  before 
the  public  for  some  years,  but  is  now  brought  out 
in  a  new  and  very  tasty  edition.  The  Notes  are 
brief  and  mainly  descriptive,  and  the  illustrations 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  text.  It  is  a  neat, 
compact  and  not  expensive  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  We  agree  with  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  it  at  the  time  it  was  first  published  by 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Drs.  Spring  and  llawes, 
and  others :  “  The  Deiicriptive  T^tamcnt,  con¬ 

taining  explanatory  notes,  especially  designed  for 
the  study  of  youth,  by  Ingram  Cobbin,  combines 
an  amount  of  valuable  information  on  matters 
connected  with  the  New  Testament,  that  will 
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render  it  a  ready  help  to  any  student  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  deserving  the  carefni  examination  of 
the  youth  of  our  country.  It  aflonls,  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form,  what  would  cost  them  much  research 
to  obtain." 

Familiar  Leettire*  on  Mentific  SubpeJt.  By  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  Hkrscukl,  Bart.,  K.H.  London  and 
New  York :  A,  Strahan. — This  is  one  of  the  few 
reproductions  fiom  the  pages  of  our  periodicals 
which  thoroughly  deserve  BC{>arate  existence.  The 
distinguished  and  now  venerable  author  has  long 
stood  among  the  highest  representatives  of  English 
science ;  when  he  therefore  condescends,  or  rather 
undertakes,  to  make  science  familiar,  we  have 
everv  reason  to  place  absolute  reliance  on  his 
teaching.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  is  a  graceful  writer 
as  well  as  a  profound  physical  philosopher,  and 
these  lectures  combine  deep  science  and  pleasant 
illustration  in  a  manner  of  which  there  arc  few 
examples,  often  as  the  efibrt  is  made  to  combine 
them.  Take  an  example : — 

“Now,  to  make  Uiis  clear,  I  mn.st  go  a  little 
out  of  my  way  and  say  something  about  the  first 
principles  of  geology.  Geology  does  not  pretend 
to  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  con¬ 
cern  itself  about  its  primitive  state,  but  it  does 
concern  itself  with  the  changes  it  secs  going  on  in 
it  now,  and  witli  the  evidence  of  a  long  series  of 
such  changes  it  can  produce  in  the  most  unmis- 
takcable  features  of  the  structure  of  our  rocks  and 
soil,  and  the  way  in  which  they  lie  one  on  the 
other.  to  what  wt  tot  going  on  now.  We  see 

everywhere,  and  along  eveiy  coastline,  the  sea 
warring  against  the  land,  and  everywhere  over¬ 
coming  it ;  wearing  and  eating  it  down,  and  bat¬ 
tering  it  to  pieces;  grinding  those  pieces  to 
powder ;  carrying  that  powder  away,  and  spread¬ 
ing  it  out  over  its  own  bottom,  by  the  continued 
effci't  of  the  tides  and  currents.  Look  at  our 
chalk  cliffs,  which  once,  no  doubt,  extended 
across  the  Channel  to  the  similar  cliffs  on  the 
French  coast.  What  do  we  see  ?  Precipices  cut 
down  to  the  sea  beach,  constantly  hammered  by 
the  waves  and  constantly  crumbling :  the  beach 
itself  made  of  the  flints  outstanding  affer  the 
softer  chalk  has  lieen  ground  down  and  washed 
away;  themselves  grinding  one  another  under 
the  same  ceaseless  discipline;  first  rounded  into 
pebbles,  then  worn  into  sand,  and  then  carried 
further  and  further  down  the  slope,  to  be  replaced 
by  fresh  ones  from  the  same  source. 

“  Well,  the  same  thing  is  going  on  erergwhere 
round  every  cooit  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  Foot  by  foot,  or  inch  by  inch,  month 
by  month,  or  century  by  century,  down  every¬ 
thing  must  go.  Time  is  as  nothing  in  geology. 
And  what  the  sea  is  doing,  the  rivers  arc  helping 
it  to  do.  Look  at  tlie  sand-banks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  What  are  they  but  the  materials  of 
our  island  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  stream  ?  The 
Ganges  carries  away  from  the  soil  of  India,  and 
delivers  iuto  the  sea,  twice  as  much  solid  sub¬ 
stance  weekly  as  is  contained  in  the  great  pyramid 
of  Egj'pt.  The  Irawaddy  sweeps  off  from  Bur- 
mah  sixty-two  cubic  feet  of  earth  in  every  second 
of  time  on  an  average,  and  there  are  86,400 
seconds  in  every  day,  and  365  days  in  every  year ; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  rivers.  What  has  become 
of  all  that  great  l>ed  of  chalk  which  once  covered 
all  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  formed  a  continuous 
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mam  from  Ramsgate  and  Dover  to  Beechj  Head, 
ronning  inland  to  Madamscourt  Hill  and  Seven- 
oaks?  All  clean  gone,  and  swept  ont  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  forming  other 
chalk- beds.  Now,  geology  assures  ns,  on  the  most 
conclusive  and  undeniable  evidence,' that  a// our 
present  land,  all  our  continents  and  islands,  have 
been  formed  in  this  way  out  of  the  ruins  of  former 
ones.  The  old  ones  which  existed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things  have  all  perished,  and  what  we  now 
stand  u|>on  has  most  assuredly  been,  at  one  time 
or  other,  perhaps  many  times,  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

“  Well,  then,  there  is  power  enough  at  work, 
and  it  has  been  at  work  long  enough,  utterly  to 
have  cleared  away  and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea  all  our  present  existing  continents  and  islands, 
had  they  lieen  placed  where  they  are  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  work! ;  and  from  this  it  follows,  as 
clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  without 
some  process  of  renovation  or  restoration  to  act  in 
antagonism  to  this  destructive  work  of  old  Nep¬ 
tune,  there  would  not  now  be  a  foot  of  dry  land 
for  living  thing  to  stand  upon. 

“  Now  what  is  this  process  of  restoration?  Let 
the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  tell  their  tale. 
Let  the  earthquake  tell  how,  within  the  memory 
ol  man,  the  whole  coastline  of  Chili,  for  100  miles 
above  Valparaiso,  with  the  mighty  chain  of  the 
Andes — mountains  to  which  the  Alps  sink  into 
insignificance — was  hoisted  at  one  blow  (in  a 
single  night,  Nov.  19,  a.d.  1822)  from  two  to 
sev(!n  feet  attove  its  former  level,  leaving  the  beach 
Iteloic  the  old  water-mark  high  and  dry ;  leaving 
the  shell-fish  slicking  on  the  rocks  ont  of  reach  of 
water;  leaving  the  seaweed  rotting  in  the  air,  or 
rather  drying  up  to  dust  under  the  burning  sun  of 
a  coast  where  ruin  never  falls.  The  ancients  had 
a  fable  of  Titan  hurled  from  heaven  and  buried 
under  Etna,  and  by  his  struggles  causing  the 
earthquakes  that  desolated  Sicily.  But  here  wo 
have  an  exhibition  of  'I'itanic  forces  on  a  far 
mightier  scale.  One  of  the  Andes  upheaved  on 
this  occasion  was  the  gigantic  mass  of  Aconcagua, 
which  overlooks  Valparaiso.  To  bring  home  to 
the  mind  the  conception  of  such  an  effort,  we 
must  fonii  a  clear  idea  of  what  sort  of  mountain 
this  is.  It  is  nearly  24,000  foci  in  height.  Chim¬ 
borazo,  loftiest  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes, 
is  lower  by  2,600  foet;  and  yet  Etna,  with  Vesu¬ 
vius  at  the  tup  of  it,  and  another  Vesuvius  piled 
on  that,  would  little  more  than  sur/nus  the  midway 
height  of  the  snow-covered  portion  of  that  cone, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  chimneys  by  which  the 
hidden  fires  of  the  Andes  find  vent  ‘  On  the  oc¬ 
casion  1  am  speaking  o^  at  least  10,000  square 
miles  of  country  were  estimated  as  having  been 
upheaved,  and  the  upheaval  was  not  confined  to 
the  land,  but  extended  far  away  to  the  sea,  which 
was  proved  by  the  soundings  off  Valparaiso,  and 
along  the  coast,  having  been  found  considerably 
shallower  than  they  were  before  the  shock. 

“Again,  in  the  year  1819,  in  an  earthquake  in 
India,  in  the  di.«trict  of  Cutcb,  bordering  on  the 
Indus,  a  tract  of  country  more  than  fifty  miles 
long  and  sixteen  broad  was  suddenly  raised  ten 
feet  above  its  former  level.  The  raised  portion 
still  stands  up  above  the  unraised,  like  a  long  per- 
.pendicnlar  wall,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ‘  Ullah  Bund,’  or  ‘  God’s  Wall.’  And  again. 


in  1638,  in  that  convulsion  which  threw  up  the 
Monte  Nuovo  (New  Mountain),  a  cone  of  ashes 
450  feet  high,  in  a  single  night ;  the  whole  coast 
of  Poizuoli,  near  Naples,  was  raised  twenty  feet 
above  its  former  level,  and  remains  so  permanent 
ly  upheaved  to  this  day.’’ 

The  book  is  throughout  written  in  this  style, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  satisfaction  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  our  readers. 

London  Poems.  By  Robxrt  Buciiamam,  Author 
of  *•  Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn,”  “  Under¬ 
tones,’’ etc.  London  and  New  York  :  A.  Stra- 
han.— Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  poet  He  can  sing 
from  thg  soul  to  the  soul.  You  read  him,  and 
you  lose  yourself,  and  you  wake  np  to  find  that 
your  heart  has  been  pausing.  For  intensity  of 
feeling,  for  exquisiteness  of  patho.s,  and  tor  moral 
grasp  together,  we  scarcely  know  where  to 
mark  bis  equal  among  the  contemporary  names 
that  have  not  already  won  their  immortality. 
Soma  of  his  poems,  indeed,  look  in  a  direction 
toward.^  which  it  is  possible  for  pity  to  turn  with 
a  passion  that  shall  be  neither  just  nor  merciful. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  unsympathetic  recti- 
tnde;  and  Christianity  falsifies  itself  when  it 
frowns  remorselessly  upon  evil,  however  gross, 
that  is  put  away  and  lamented.  But  as  mis¬ 
fortune  is  not  vice,  so  neither  is  vice  misfortune  ; 
and  things  which  differ  in  their  essence  should 
not,  if  possible,  be  brought  into  tbe  way  of  be¬ 
ing  confounded  through  identity  of  name.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  have  referred  to  a  feature  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  poetry,  which  has  struck  us  in 
several  parts  of  this  volume.  As  to  tbe  pre- 
va'ent  tone  of  the  poem*,  it  is  all  that  the  most 
rigid  purist  could  desire ;  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
must  be  numbered  among  the  increasingly  nu¬ 
merous  company  of  gifted  men,  wh'tse  genius  is 
linked  to  all  noble  qualities  and  uses.  Tbe  piece 
entitled  “  Nell”— which  means  the  auttst-wife  of 
a  man  who  committed  murder  when  he  was 
drunk,  and  was  hanged  for  it — while  It  illustrates 
by  Its  general  drift  and  bearing  tbe  observations 
we  have  just  made  on  the  tnorofe  of  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an's  writings,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
pathetic  poems  in  the  English  language,  and 
would  of  itself  Jastify  large  expectations  as  to 
its  author’s  ftitnre  labors  and  successes. 

Here  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  Nell  de¬ 
scribes  to  Nan,  the  only  one  of  her  neighbors 
who  ha<l  been  kind  to  her  after  Ned’s  ignomini¬ 
ous  death,  how  she  had  done  and  felt  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution.  The  crisis  Is  at  hand. 
She  had  crept  into  a  lane  off  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
sitting  on  a  doorstep  in  the  rain,  with  her  shawl 
thrown  off,  was  vaguely  listening  for  she  knew 
not  what.  And  she  says, — 

“  I  heard  the  murmur  of  a  crowd  of  men. 

And  next,  a  hammering  sound  1  knew  full 
well. 

For  something  gripp’d  me  round  the  heart  1 — 
and  then 

There  came  the  solemn  tolling  of  a  belli 
O  Lord  1  O  Lord  1  how  could  I  sit  close  by 
Aud  neither  scream  nor  cry  T 
As  if  1  had  l>een  stone,  all  bard  and  cold. 

But  listening,  listening,  listening,  still  and 
dumb,  . 

While  the  folk  murmur'd,  and  the  death-bell 
toll’d, 
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And  the  day  brightened  and  hia  time  had 
come. 

Till — Nan !— all  else  was  silent,  but  the  knell 
Of  the  slow  bell ! 

'And  I  could  only  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait, 

And  what  I  waited  lor  I  couldn’t  tell, — 

At  last  there  came  a  groaning  deep  and  great — 
Saint  Paul’s  struck  “  eight  ’’ — 

I  scream’d,  and  seem’d  to  turn  to  fire,  and  fell ! 

“  Grod  bless  him,  live  or  dead ! 

He  never  meant  no  wrong,  wa.s  kind  and  true — 
They’ve  wrought  their  fill  of  spile  upon  his 
head —  • 

Why  didn't  they  be  kind  and  tske  me  too  T 
And  there's  the  dear  old  things  he  used  to  wear, 
And  here’s  a  lock  o’  hair ! 

And  they’re  more  pn‘ciousfar  than  gold  galore. 
Than  all  the  wealth  and  gold  in  London  town! 
lie’ll  never  wear  the  hat  and  clothes  no.  more, 
And  I  shall  never  wear  the  muslin  gown  t 
And  Ned  f  my  Ned ! 

Is  fast  a«let*p,  and  cannot  hear  me  call ; — 
God  bless  you.  Nan,  tor  all  you’ve  done  and 
said, 

But  don’t  mind  me!  Mv  heart  is  broke— that’s 
all !  ” 

There  are  parts  of  the  poem  which  exhibit 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  powers  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  section  we  have  quoted.  We  simply 
give  the  end  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  If  Mr. 
Buchanan  continues  to  ripen  in  power  and 
quality,  retaining  his  purity  of  tone,  we  shall 
hope  to  meet  him  often  again  in  print  through 
many  years  to  come. 
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T^s  Ft$hM  of  the  Amazon — The  district  of 
the  .\maxon  seems  to  swarm  with  all  kinds  of 
organic  life.  Of  the  land  animals  a  very  able 
and  graphic  account  has  already  been  given  by 
Mr.  Bates;  and  now  Professor  Agassiz  has  given 
an  account  of  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
fish  of  the  Amazon.  In  a  lecture  delivered 
quite  recently  at  New  York,  Profes.sor  Agaasiz 
stated  that  he  found  that  the  Amazon  has  not 
one  fish  in  common  with  any  other  fresh-water 
basin  ;  that  different  parts  of  the  Amazon  have 
fish(‘S  peculiar  to  themselves  :  and,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  teeming  variety  that  exists  in  the 
Amazon  basin,  be  gave  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  small  contiguous  lake  or  pool, 
of  only  a  few  hundred  square  yards,  which 
showed  200  different  kinds  of  fishes,  which  is 
three  times  as  many  as  the  Mississippi  river  can 
boast.  In  the  Amazon  itself  be  found  2  000 
different  kinds;  and  when  be  began  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  river  only  l.'O  were  known  to 
exist,  and  he  said  that  in  proportion  as  he  found 
the  larger  number  the  difference  between  them 
seem  to  grow.  He  proceeded  to  a  general 
classification  of  the  fishes  of  the  Amazon,  and 
instanced  one  that  might  appropriately  be 
called  a  very  peculiar  fish,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
the  power  of  walking  or  creeping  on  dry  land, 
one  having  been  found  five  miles  from  the  water; 
aud  the  Professor  himself  kept  one  of  them  out 
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of  water  half  a  day,  and  on  putting  it  back  into 
its  natural  element  it  showed  as  much  of  life  as 
If  it  had  never  been  removed.  Moreover,  it  is 
an  asile  fish,  worming  its  way  up  the  inclined 
plane  of  thu  trunk  of  some  old  tree  that  had 
fallen,  and  twinSmi^  about  among  the  branches 
nntil  finally  a  single  shot  has  brought  down  a 
bird  and  a  fish  together.  Pmfiiatsor  Agassiz  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Amazon,  for  a  rivnr  of  turbid 
water,  and  of  so  high  a  temperature,  the  aver¬ 
age  being  80  deg.,  nourishes  an  extraordinary 
number  of  delicious  fishes  for  table  use. — Pcjtu- 
lar  Science  R>vieio. 

What  our  Coal-measures  yield. — At  a  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  .Manchester  Philosophical  Society, 
Professor  Page  read  a  paper  entitled  “  What 
we  owe  to  our  Coal-measures  ”  In  the  course 
of  this  he  gave  the  returns  of  the  yield  of  coal 
in  the  years  1857  and  18f»5  respectively,  and,  as 
the  contrast  of  the  figures  show,  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  removed  from 
our  mines,  we  give  the  statistics  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the 
subject  : — 


mi. 

18S4. 

Durham  and  Northura- 

tous. 

t<HIB. 

berland . 

15,826,.’i25 

25  0:J2,694 

Cumberland . 

!»42.018 

1,431,637 

Yorkshire . 

Derbyshire  and  Netting- 

8  87.'.,4;0 

10,846,000 

hamshire . 

3.(187,442 

4,200.3  0 
859,000 

Warwickshire  . 

3J8.()it0 

Leict>stershire . 

Staffordshire  and  Wor- 

098,750 

9l6,60J 

cestershira . . . 

7,lf.4,f.2.> 

8,.5(i5,500 

12,20  >,003 

Lancashire . 

11, 90'/, 18  0 

Cheshire . 

7.';0..')00 

850.000 

Shrop.-hire . 

Gloucestershire,  Somer- 

760,000 

1,135,000 

set  and  Devonshire  ... 

1  225  OOO 

1,876,000 

North  Wales . 

South  Wales  and  Mon- 

1  oi6,o:o 

1,9.-3,000 

mouth . 

7.132, noi 

12  038,687 

Scotland . 

8,211,743 

12,650  000 

Ireland . . 

l20,(i;.o 

123  500 

• 

66  895,707 

93.160,6.87 

— Popular  Science  Review. 


The  Glacial  period,  in  its  relation  to  the  ex- 
centricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  the  subject  of 
a  highly  philosophical  essay,  which  appeared 
in  the  Philosofthiral  Magazine  for  February.  The 
pai>er  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  point  it 
deals  with.  The  following  paragraph  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  author’s  views.  •*  When  the 
excentricity  reaches  a  high  value  and  one 
of  the  solstice  points  is  in  perihelion,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  temperature  of  the  two 
hemispheres  must  be  very  great  The  hemis¬ 
phere  which  ha.s  its  winter  in  aphelion,  and 
under  a  condition  of  glaciation,  is  much  colder 
than  the  opposite  hemisphere,  which  has  its 
winter  in  perihelion,  and  enjoying  an  equable 
climate ;  and  the  consequence  is,  the  aerial 
currents  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  must  be 
much  stronger  on  the  colder  hemisphere  than 
on  the  warmer,  because  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  pole  and  the  equator 
a  greater  on  the  former  hemisphere  than  on  the 
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lalter.  When  the  northern  hemisphere,  for  ex- 
araF'le.  is  under  glaciation,  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  will  be  much  stronger  than  the  south¬ 
east.  The  medial  Km  between  the  trades  will 
consequently  lie  a  considerable  dist%pce  to  the 
south  of  the  equator.  The  effect  of  the  northern 
trades  blowing  across  the  equator  to  a  great 
distance  will  be  to  impel  the  warm  water  of  the 
tropics  over  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  And 
this,  to  an  enormous  extent,  will  tend  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  two  hemispheres.”  Mr.  Croll  gives  a  long 
series  of  tables  showing  the  different  values  of 
the  eccentricities  at  different  epochs,  and  from 
them  calculates  the  dates  of  the  Glacial  pe¬ 
riods.—  Pofmlttr  Science  Review. 

Comite  and  Meteore. — In  No.  794  of  the  “  Leis¬ 
ure  Hour  "  attention  is  drawn  to  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  coincidence  l»etween  the  orl>it  of  the  Awjml 
ring  of  meteors  and  that  of  Comet  ii  of  1862, 
from  which  M.  Schiaparelli  has  inferred  that  an 
intimate  connection  exists  between  comets  and 
meteors,  each  originating  from  the  same  source. 
Since  that  iiaragraph  was  written.  Dr.  Peters,  of 
Altona,  has  )x>intfid  out  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  orbit  of  the  Novanber  ring  of  meteors,  compu¬ 
ted  by  M.  Schiafatrcili  from  the  olrserTations  of 
the  great  display  of  lust  year.  Is  almost  identical 
with  the  ( rbit  of  Comet  i  of  18<i6.  There  niu.st 
be  something  more  than  accident  in  these  two  co¬ 
incidences,  for  the  agreement,  in  both  instances, 
in  the  different  elements  of  the  orbits  is  really 
startling.  There  is  every  apiiearance  at  present 
that  M.  Schiaparelli’s  speculations  on  this  subject 
will  rank  among  the  most  celebrated  of  recent 
astronomical  discoveries.  M.  Le  Verrier,  of  I’a- 
ris,  has  also  published  some  remarks  on  the  ]irob- 
ablc  origin  of  meteors ;  his  hypothesis,  however, 
docs  not  differ  much  from  that  of  M.  Schiaparelli. 
Whether  it  may  be  found  ultimately  that  the.se  spec¬ 
ulations  are  or  arc  not  liome  out  by  future  inves¬ 
tigations,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  again  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  two  coincidences  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  “the  most  remarkable  which  we 
have  had  in  astronomy  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod. — B.  D.,  Greenwich. 

Electric  Gune. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Scine-ct-Oise,  M.  De 
Brettes  exhibited  a  rifle  on  the  Fioliert  system, 
and  which  is  fired  by  means  of  electricity.  This 
new  invention,  with  which  theEmpenir  appears  to 
be  much  jileased,  has  the  following  characters  ; — 
Two  small  electric  batteries  are  enclosed  in  the 
stock,  there  conducting  wires  arrive  at  the  surface 
of  the  breech,  and  can  be  put  in  communication  with 
the  extremity  of  a  platinum  wire,  which  traverses 
the  cartridge.  A  simple  pressure  of  the  finger 
upon  the  trigger  closes  the  electric  circuit;  the  cur¬ 
rent  passes ;  the  platinum  wire  becomes  at  once 
redhot,  and  inflames  the  powder  which  surrounds 
it.  The  cartridges  |(rcparcd  for  the  needle  gun  cany 
their  own  priming,  and  a  shock  might  inflame 
them ;  the  cases  are  thus  liable  to  explode,  and  de¬ 
prive  the  troops  of  their  amnnition.  With  the  new 
system  this  danger  is  impossible.  It  can,  as  the  ex- 
]>cnseis  trifling,  lie  easily  applied  to  guns  of  the  an¬ 
cient  model  This  ingenious  wea|K)n  does  not,  how- 
cver,8eem  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Though 
exhibited  by  M.  I)c  Brettes,  it  was  invented  by 
M.  Trouv^. — Vide  French  Correspondence  of 
Chemical  Nctoe, 


Standard  Thermomefere. — Perhaps  there  is  no 
instrument  which  it  is  of  more  im|)ortance  to  the 
meteorologist  to  have  pefectly  corrected  than  the 
thermometer;  yet  we  learn,  from  a  letter  recently 
addressed  to  the'TTmss,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Kay,  that 
even  among  the  instruments  of  the  first  London 
makers  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity.  A  cor- 
res|iondent  of  the  CKsmim/  Newt^  writing  upon  the 
same  subject,  corrobora^  Mr.  Kay’s  remarks. 
Two  years  ago,  he  required  a  first  class  maximum 
registering  theimometer  for  scientific  purposes, 
and  he  applied  to  Messrs  Negretti  and  Zambia  fur 
a  standnid  instrument,  with  the  Kew  certificate. 
Not  having  one  of  them  at  the  time,  they  sent  him 
one  of  the  instruments  with  Mr.  Glaishcr’s  cer¬ 
tificate,  which  stated  that  the  “reading  "  was  0-5® 
too  high  throughout  the  range.  Some  time  after 
suspecting  that  the  difference  was  greater  than 
was  reprt'sented,  he  made  a  comparison  with  some 
of  the  Kew  certificated  instruments,  and  found  the 
following  result: — 

Kew  iustrumcDl.  Mr.  Glauber's  instrumcol. 

degrees.  degrees. 

67i  .  .  .  .  69 

70i  .  .  .  .  72 

79  ...  .  814 

We  draw  attention  to  these  facts,  because  they 
are  of  serious  iinporbince.  We  trust  therefore, 
that  some  arrrangements  may  be  come  to  by  which 
only  one  certificate  shall  bo  allowed,  and  which 
shall  comiiel  all  standard  thermometers  to  be  reg¬ 
istered. 

77<s  important  discovery  made  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Richardson,  that  p.irts  of  the  body  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  insensible  to  pain  at  the  will  of  the  ope¬ 
rator.  has  been  intrmluced  into  veterinarv 
practice,  and  with  such  success  that  henceforth 
we  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  horses  being  tor¬ 
tured  by  operations.  This  *'  local  anaesthesia.” 
as  It  is  called,  is  produced  by  directing  a  shower 
of  ether  spray  on  the  part  affected  from  an  in¬ 
strument  which  acts  as  a  fountain  throwing  off 
the  finest  of  dew.  In  a  short  time  after  the 
instrument  bos  been  let  to  play  on  any  part  of 
the  head,  body,  or  limbs,  all  feeling  ceases  in 
that  particular  spot.  During  a  lecture  recently 
delivered.  Dr.  Richardson  deadened  portions  of 
his  arm,  into  which  a  brother  physician  thrust 
lirge  needles,  without  occasioning  the  least 
pain.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  will  be 
ubvions ;  for  the  risk  incurred  bv  rendering  the 
whole  body  insensible  is  avouled,  and  the  most 
ainful  operations  can  be  performed  as  insensi- 
ly  to  the  patient  as  under  the  complete  influ¬ 
ence  of  chloroform.  .\nd  the  results  obtained 
on  the  human  subject  arc  obtained  also  in 
horses,  as  has  been  made  clear  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Ve- 
teidiiary  Surgeons  have  used  Dr.  Richardson’s 
process  to  render  the  parts  insensible,  and  have 
cat  out  tumors,  put  in  setons,  and  have  made 
deep  incisions  to  get  at  internal  obstnictions 
without  pain  to  the  horses,  in  cases  of  local 
inflammation,  whether  in  the  human  subject  or 
in  animals,  the  ether  spray  affords  such  a  ready 
means  of  alleviating  the  pain  and  abating  the 
atuick,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  adopted.  We 
*seo  by  advertisements  in  the  public  journals, 
that  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  discovery  a  testimonial  is  to  be  presented 
to  him  by  the  medical  profession. 
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Thirty  itvo  years  ayo,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  ex¬ 
amined  some  ancient  sea  marks  on  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  and  concliidc'd  therefrom  that  the  land 
of  Sweden  was  rising  gradually  at  the  rate  of 
three  feet  in  a  century.  The  EuM  of  Selkirk  has 
recently  examined  the  same  marks,  and  comes 
to  an  opposite  conclnsion,  which  he  has  just 
communicated  to  the  Gt'ological  Society.  The 
change  in  the  position  of  the  marks  he  regards 
as  apparent  only,  due  to  fluctuations  in  the 
level  of  ttie  water,  and  not  to  any  upward 
movement  of  the  land.  The  question  thus 
opened  is  important  Perhaps  other  geologists 
will  take  it  up,  and  carry  it  on  to  a  satisfactory 
Bolntion. 

Among  othtr  geologwU  facts  worth  notice  is 
the  demonstration  that  gold  exists  in  the  gravel 
in  the  river  valleys  of  Central  New  Brunswick, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Shea ;  and  the  surprising 
yield  from  a  copper-mine  in  Newfoundland, 
when,  last  year,  a  few  specimens  of  copper-ore 
was  exhibited  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Burlington  House, 
no  one  anticipated  the  discovery  that  has  since 
taken  place.  At  a  depth  of  seventy  feet,  while 
sinking  the  shaft,  the  miners  came  upon  a  lode 
of  rich  ore  four  feet  tliick  ;  a  level  was  then 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lode, 
and  at  a  distance  of  eighty  feet,  another  richer 
lode  was  struck ;  ten  fi*et  farther,  there  was 
another  twenty  feet  thick  ;  and  ten  feet  still 
further,  another  of  four  feet.  This  is  a  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
copper :  the  yield  will  be  enormous,  for  the 
distances  to  which  the  several  lodes  extend  are 
unkrown,  and  many  years  may  be  spent  before 
they  are  worked  out  Specimens  of  the  ore  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Great  fjthibition  at  Paris, 
along  with  specimens  of  lead  ore  also  from 
Newfoundland,  described  as  rich  in  silver. 

VARIETIES. 

History  and  Fiction. — It  will  not  do  to  contrast 
fiction  with  history,  as  if  one  were  all  true  and  the 
other  all  false.  Even  ns  to  matters  of  fact,  his¬ 
torians  contradict  one  another.  Each  writer  tells 
ns  what  he  thinks,  or  wishes,  or  believes  to  have 
happened ;  relying  mainly  on  somebody  else's  opin¬ 
ion,  who  said  or  wrote  that  such  and  such  was 
the  cate,  according  to  his  view  of  the  matter  ;  he 
relying  on  somebody  else's  words  nearer  to  the  time, 
the  whole  picture  coming  to  ns  at  third  or  fourth 
hand,  each  authority  having  given  to  it  a  fresh 
varnish  or  coat  of  ))aint  in  exact  accordance  u-ith 
the  spectacles  which  he  wore  at  toe  time.  But  as 
history  is  not  all  alieolutely  true,  so  neither  is  fic¬ 
tion  ail  false. — Quarter/y  Rrvierr,  .Tan,  18C7. 

Chignons  in  Equatorial  A/rica. — On  mv  arrival 
at  Igoumbi^,  I  had  noticed  how  curious  tiieltgad- 
dresses  of  the  women  were,  being  so  unlike  the 
fashions  I  had  seen  among  any  of  the  tribes  I  had 
visited.  Although  these  modes  are  sometimes  verv 
groto8<jue,  they  are  not  devoid  of  what  English 
ladies,  with  their  present  fashions,  might  consider 
good  ta.ste  ;  in  short,  they  cultivate  a  remarkable 
sort  of  chignon.  1  have  remarked  three  different 
ways  of  hair-drcasing  as  most  prevalent  among 
the  Ishogo  belles.  The  first  is  to  train  the  haia 
into  a  tower-shaped  mass  elevated  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  from  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  hair  from 
the  forehead  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  also 
that  of  the  back  part  up  to  the  ears,  being  closely 
shaved  off.  In  onler  to  give  shape  to  the  tower, 


they  make  a  framework,  generally  out  of  obi  pie¬ 
ces  of  gnuw  cloth,  and  fix  the  hair  round  it.  All 
the  chignons  are  worked  ai>on  a  frame.  Another 
mode  is  to  wear  the  tower,  with  two  round  lialls 
of  hair,  one  on  each  side,  above  the  car.  A  third 
fashion  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  the  tower,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  perpendicular  to  the  crown,  is  incli¬ 
ned  obliquely  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
front  of  the  head  is  clean  shaven  almost  to  the 
middle.  The  neck  is  also  shorn  closely  up  to  the 
ears.  The  hair  on  these  towers  has  a  parting  in 
the  middle  and  on  the  sides,  which  is  very  neatly 
done.  The  whole  structure  must  require  years 
of  careful  training  before  it  reaches  the  perfection 
attained  bv  the  leaders  of  Ishogo  fashion.  A  real¬ 
ly  good  cfiignon  is  not  attained  until  the  owner 
is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It  is 
the  chief  ol>ject  of  ambition  with  the  young  Ishogo 
women  to  poss  -ss  a  good  well-trained  and  well- 
greasetl  tower  of  hair  of  the  kind  that  I  dcsciibe. 
Some  women  arc  far  better  dressers  of  hair  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  are  much  sought  for— the  fixing  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  hair  reqtiiring  a  long  day’s  work.  The 
woman  who  desires  to  have  her  hair  dressed  must 
either  pay  the  hair-dresser,  or  must  promise  to 
I)erform  the  same  kind  office  to  her  neighbor  in 
return.  Once  fixed,  these  chignons  remain  for  a 
couple  of  months  without  requiring  to  be  re-ar¬ 
ranged.  The  fashion  of  the  chignon  was  unknown 
wheu  1  left  Enrope,  so  that  to  the  belles  of  Africa 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  invention.  The  women 
wear  no  ornaments  in  their  ears,  and  I  saw  none 
who  had  their  cars  pierced.  The  men  also  have 
fancy  wavs  of  trimming  their  hair.  The  most 
fashionabfc  style  is  to  shave  the  whole  of  the  head 
except  a  circular  patch  on  the  crown,  and  to  form 
this  into  three  finely-plaited  divisions,  each  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point  and  hanging  down.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  they  fix  a  large  bead  or  a 
piece  of  iron  or  brass  wire ;  so  that  the  effect  is  very 
singular.  The  Ishogo  people  shave  their  eve- 
brows,  and  pull  out  their  eyelashes. — Du  ChicJlu's 
I'm'  to  Ashanqo-Jjand. 

Farorite  Days  for  Marriage. — The  latest  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Registrar’s-General  of  England  and 
(Scotland  show  that  no  two  nations  could  differ 
more  widefy  than  do  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  days  of  the  week  for 
marriage.  The  Scottish  rejKirt  states  that  the  fa¬ 
vorite  day  for  marriage  in  .Scotland  is  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  provided  it  does  not  fall  on  a  Sa.  ur- 
day  or  a  Sunday.  No  marriages  arc  celcbiti'ed 
on  Sunday  in  Scotland,  while  in  England  it  is 
the  favorite  day  of  ihe  week  for  mairiage,  32 
]rer  cent  of  the  marrii«»es  being  contracted  on 
that  day.  Monday  is  a  favorite  day  in  bo'h 
countries.  Saturday,  in  England,  is  the  thiid  day 
of  the  week  in  order  of  selection  for  marriage,  17 
per  cent  occuring  on  that  day ;  but  in  Scotland  no 
true  Scot  will  marry  on  a  Saturday,  nor,  indeed, 
begin  any  work  of  importance.  With  the  Scot 
.'Saturday  is  an  unlucky  day  for  marriage,  and  he 
is  impressed  with  the  superstitious  belief  that  if 
he  married  on  a  Saturday  one  of  the  parties 
would  die  before  the  expiry  of  the  year,  or  that, 
if  both  survived,  the  marriage  would  prove  un¬ 
fruitful.  Hence  it  happens  that  Sunday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  two  favorite  days  for  marriage  in 
England,  are  blank  days  for  marriages  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Friday  is  the  day  on  which  the  English 
do  not  marry,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  one  of  the  fa¬ 
vorite  days  for  man  iage. 
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